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John  Studdard,  CTO,  VirtualBank 


“Obviously  security  is  a  top  concern 

for  us.  The  fact  that  Windows  2000  supports  Internet  standards 
like  IPSec  and  SSL,  that’s  what  we’re  interested  in.” 


To  see  why  John  is  utilizing  Windows  2000 
to  provide  his  online  bank  customers  added  security,  go  to: 

- -  www.S  e  e  My  St  or  y.  c  o  m/ J  o  h  n 


Microsoft 

Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 


Microsoft* 

Windows  2000 

III  The  Business  Internet  I  starts  here 


Here’s  to  a  faster 
Web  site:  the 
Compaq  TaskSmart 
C-Series  server. 


©2000  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Compaq,  the  Compaq  logo  and  NonStop  are  registered  in  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  TaskSmart  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Information  Technologies  Group,  L.P. 
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HAT  GOOD  IS 


ONDERFUI  CONTENT 

IF  NO  ONE  CAN  GET  TO  IT- 


TASKSMART  SERVERS  FOR  INTERNET 
CACHING:  FASTER  WER  ACCESS  FOR  ALL. 


Is  your  Web  site  a  victim  of  its  own  success?  Clogged  with  traffic  from 
the  customers,  vendors  and  employees  it  was  designed  to  serve? 
Easy  fix:  the  Compaq  TaskSmart  C-Series  server.  It  un-bottlenecks 
Web  access  by  allowing  more  browser  connections,  and  serving 
frequently  accessed  content  from  a  high-speed  cache.  Translation: 
it’s  way  fast.  You  get  more  capacity.  Better  peak-load  handling.  And 
it  installs  in  as  little  as  15  minutes,  -no  PhD  required.  A  NonStop ™ 
eBusiness  Solution  for  virtually  any  Web  site:  who  wouldn’t  drink  to 

%  W 

that?  Details:  www.comi5aq.com/tasksmart. 
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24x7x  COMPAQ 


COMPAQ.  NonStop~ 


The  Cajun  P33CT 
is  a  10/100/1000 
Ethernet  switching 
system  (stack  up 
to  10,  scale  up  to 
640  ports).- 


Can-Do! 


stackable 
switching  system 


the  Cajun  P330  can  do  everything  a  modular  switch 


does. ..and  can 


Lucent's  Cajun  P330™  can  do  multi-service 
applications  (right  out  of  the  box). 
Resilient  like  a  modular  switch  (without 
the  big  price  tag),  it  grows  right  along 
with  your  business.  So  the  more  you 
need  it  to  do,  the  more  it  can-do!  What's 
more,  it's  easy  to  get  running  (and  it 
keeps  running)  without  a  big  to-do.  Go  to 
www.lucent.com/ins/can-do  (info-central 
for  special  promotions)  to  see  how  the 
Cajun  P330  stacks  up.  It's  the  stackable 
that  can-do!  it  all. 


We  make  the  things  that 
make  communications  work. 
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Presenting  The  Industrys 
Only  Complete  Desktop 
Management  Solulion. 


Centralized  Security  Management 
Integrated  Encryption 
Centralized  User  Administration 

SECURITY  MANAGEMENT 


Web  Management™ 

Backup/Disaster  Recovery  Database  Management 

Monitoring  SERVER  MANAGEMENT 

Application  Management  Network  Management 


-Processor  Support  Stealth  Viewing 

Session  Recording  File-Transfer  With  Crash  Recovery 

REMOTE  CONTROL  Integrated  NT  Security 

Remote  Access  Remote  Reboot 


Virus  Protection 

Firewall  With  Authentication 
Single  Sign-On™ 

EnterpriseDiscovery™ 

Event  Management/Correiation 

Problem  Management 
Predictive  Management 

ENTERPRISE  MANAGEMENT 

Real  World  Interface™ 

Business  Process  Views™ 
Workload  Management 

Windows  98,  95,  3.1 ,  CE  UNIX 

LANs,  WANs,  And  Internet 

EXTENSIVE  PLATFORM 
COVERAGE 

TCP/IP,  IPX,  DECnet,  SNA  QS/3go 
NetWare 


Software  Metering/Auditing 
Software  Maintenance 

ASSET  MANAGEMENT 

Y2K  Compliance  Check 

Flardware  Inventory 
Configuration  Management 

Financial  Tracking 

Hands-Free  OS  Installation 
Broadcasting  Push/Pull 

Event  Monitoring  And  Automation 

SOFTWARE  DISTRIBUTION 

Roaming  Users  Support 
Dynamic  Groups 

/V-Tiered  Distribution 

Secure  Data  Transport  System 


Yes,  all  of  these  features  and  functions  can  be  found  in  one 
solution:  And  you  can  find  out  more  by  making  one  phone 
call.  Call  today  and  find  out  how  the  industry  standard  for 
network  and  systems  management  can  help  you  get  all  of 
your  desktops  under  control. 


For  more  Information,  call  1-888-864-2368. 
or  visit  www.cal.com/ads/desktopmgmt 


(Computer® 

Associates 

Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG 


©1999  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 


Windows20oo 


Professional 


A  revolution  is  taking  place  and  you  get  to  be  the  leader. 
Power  and  ultraportability  have  joined  forces  in  the  new 
Toshiba  Portege®  3440CT  portable.  Under  the  sleek 
design  you’ll  find  the  performance  of  larger  notebooks, 
at  half  the  weight.  Multimedia  screams  from  a  bigger, 
brighter  screen.  And  of  course  it’s  turbocharged  for  the 


mobile  movement  with  the  reliable  Microsoft ®  Windows ® 
2000  Professional  and  more  expansion  possibilities  than 
ever.  Windows  2000  Professional  is  easy  to  use  and 
maintain,  is  Internet  ready  and  is  designed  for  people 
on  the  go.  It’s  technology  that  sets  you  free.  So  work  on 
your  own  terms.  Your  kingdom  awaits. 


the  power  tool  of 
choice  for  constructing 
mobile  empires 


’Battery  life  may  vary  depending  on  applications,  power  management  settings  and  features  utilized.  ©2000  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Port6g6  and  SelectBay  are  registered  trademarks  of  Toshiba  America  Information  Systems,  Ir 


Microsoft  Windows  2000  Professional 
Intel ®  Mobile  Pentium ®  III  processor  500MHz 
Ultralight  at  3.4  lbs.  and  ultrathin  at  less  thanl" 
Large  11.3"  dia.  advanced  Poly-silicon  TFT 
color  display  with  1024  x  768  resolution 


toshiba.com 
1 -800-TOSHIBA 


Optional  multimedia  port  replicator 
includes  a  SelectBay®  one  (1)  PCMCIA 
card  slot,  Ethernet  and  standard  ports 
Greater  than  8  hours  battery  life  with 
optional  high-capacity  battery 1 


choose  freedom'" 

TOSHIBA 


Actual  size 


itel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are 


registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  specifications  and  availability  are  subject  to  change.  Licensed  operating  system  installed  All  rights  reserved 
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Ever  wish  multi-platform  network  backup  were  this  easy? 


Presenting  VERITAS  NetBackup",  the  simplest  way 
to  backup  a  complex  network.  It's  designed  to 
work  with  any  combination  of  platforms,  including 
Microsoft®  Windows®  NT,  UNIX  and  NetWare,  as 
well  as  major  databases  and  applications  like 
Microsoft®  SQL  Server,  Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase, 
Lotus  Notes,  PeopleSoft,  and  SAP  R/3. 

NetBackup  also  gives  you  centralized  control,  and 
with  Global  Data  Manager  (GDM)  you  can  centrally 


manage  backup  and  recovery  operations  any¬ 
where  on  the  planet.  With  surprising  terabyte- 
per-hour  backup  speeds,  and  highly  parallel,  mul¬ 
tiplexed  backup  and  recovery  you'll  get  the  per¬ 
formance  you  need  now. and  in  the  future. 

So  call  1-800-729-7894.  ext.  83512.  or  surf  the 
web  at  www.veritas.com  today.  Because  it's  hard 
to  imagine  an  easier  way  to  backup  a  complex 
network. 


BUSINESS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION: 


VERITAS 


Protect  your  customers’  privacy  and  transactions 
or  you  may  be  the  one  who  gets  burned. 


*°Cl ss 


WebTrust 


^riSigi 


If  your  Internet  customers  feel  exposed 
they’ll  quickly  take  their  business  elsewhere. 
The  CyberProcess  Certification^  solutions 
that  we  offer,  including  WebTrust^  help  you 
build  and  maintain  their  trust.  So  you  can 
grow  your  customer  base  and  establish  a 
competitive  advantage.  The  heat  is  on. 
ey.com/cpc 


s!l  Ernst  &  Young 


From  thought  to  finish .™ 


On  CIO.com 


Did  Microsoft  Really  Hurt  Anyone? 

SOUND  OFF  We  take  sides  on  critical  issues 
and  give  you  the  chance  to  sound  off. 

Join  ongoing  debates  about  Microsoft, 
security,  software  patents  and  more. 
comment,  cio.com 

Get  Closer  to  the  Edge 

CIO  RADIO  Ron  Matros,  CEO  of  Open  Market,  and  Jonathan 
Crane,  CEO  of  Adero,  talk  about  globally  distributed  web 
content  (coming  May  17).  www.cio.com/radio 

You  Know  Nothing  About  Web  Hosting 

ASK  THE  EXPERT  So  you  better  not  miss  Sunny  Vanderbeck, 
cofounder  and  CEO  of  Data  Return.  He’ll  be  available  from 
May  15  to  May  31  to  offer  advice  about  replacing  traditional 
software  with  web  hosted  applications. 
www.  do.  com/ Cl  O /expert 

Don’t  Waste  Time  on  Bad  Books 

READING  ROOM  Our  reviews,  excerpts  and  Q&As  will  help 
you  decide  what  business  books  are  worth  your  time. 
www.cio.com/books 


Featured  This  Month 

CRM  RESEARCH  CENTER  Whether  you 
deal  with  consumers  or  strategic  partners, 
you’re  nothing  without  your  customers.  In 
our  new  Customer  Relationship  Manage¬ 
ment  Research  Center,  you’ll  learn  how 
companies  are  managing  their  customer 
relationships  to  raise  their  industry  profile, 
increase  market  share  and  build  customer 
loyalty,  www.cio.com/forums/crm 


“PCs  are,  in  my  mind, 
over  with  now.  They 
will  not  go  away,  but  we 
are  moving  on,  because 
we  are  trying  to  reach 
many  more  people  in 
many  more  activities, 
and  PCs  are  not  intended 
for  that.  PCs  are  compli¬ 
cated  and  unreliable 
and  big  and  expensive.” 

-Technology  guru  Bob  Metcalfe  on  CIO  Radio 

www.cio.com/radio 

The  Deadline  Is  Approaching! 

ENTERPRISE  VALUE  AWARDS  Does  your  IT  department  deliver 
lasting  value  to  the  enterprise?  Then  you  deserve  some 
recognition.  Winners  will  be  profiled  in  the  Feb.  1,  2001, 
issue  of  CIO  magazine  and  honored  at  an  awards  ceremony 
in  Tucson,  Ariz.  The  application  deadline  is  June  15. 
www.  do.  com/eva 

Find  Your  Dream  Job 

CIO  WANTED  Our  senior-level  IT  job  board  may  have  just 
what  you’re  looking  for.  jobs.cio.com 

Get  Out  of  Your  Rut 

EXECUTIVE  CAREER  COUNSELOR  Mark  Polansky  of 
Korn/Ferry  International  is  on  call  to  answer  your 
toughest  career  questions. 
www. cio.com/forums/executiue/counselor.html 
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Web  Hosting.  Redefined. 

Like  the  Pharaohs ,  we  understand  the  importance  of  securing  valuable  assets. 
Especially  when  it  comes  to  hosting  your  company’s  Web  site.  We  combine 
state-of-the-art  hardware  with  our  new  patent-pending  hosting  architecture  to 
maximize  reliability  and  site  uptime.  Of  course,  when  your  site  resides  in  one  of 
our  highly  secure  data  centers,  your  business  has  a  better  chance  of  becoming  the 
next  great  wonder  of  the  world.  Call  l-888-261-3727y  or  visit  www.epoch.net. 


EPOCH 


It’s  the  largest  financial  deal  you’ve  orchestrated  to  date. 

The  kind  with  nine  zeros. 

Closing  it  will  take  a  multilocation  video  conference  with  your  global  investors. 

Not  to  mention  a  2Gb  multimedia  presentation  to  managers 
in  six  countries,  in  real  time. 

It  will  take  genius  on  your  part. 

It  will  take  a  faster,  more  reliable  optical  network  on  ours. 

That’s  why  Marconi  is  delivering  the  next  generation  network. 

Helping  people  achieve  their  moments  in  the  sun. 

With  this  kind  of  power  at  your  fingertips,  now’s  the  time  to  ask — 


When  will  your  fj  flGSt  hOUTbe? 


optical  networks 


Deep  Fiber  broadband  access 


internet  switching  and  routing 


From  the  Editor 

lundberg@cio.com 


Your  Brick 
House 

Remember  the  story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs ?  “Little  pig,  lit¬ 
tle  pig,  let  me  come  in,”  wheedles  the  wolf.  “Not  by  the  hair 
of  my  chinny  chin  chin,”  the  pig  stoutly  replies.  “Then  I’ll 
huff  and  I’ll  puff  and  I’ll  blow  your  house  in!”  says  the  wolf. 
And  the  wolf  does  blow  in  the  house  made  of  straw,  and  the 
one  made  of  sticks.  But  huff  and  puff  as  he  might,  he  can¬ 
not  blow  down  the  house  made  of  bricks.  So  what’s  your 
house  made  of?  And  who’s  the  wolf  at  your  door? 

Our  cover  story  reports  on  the  rise  of  the  CTO  position 
and  its  opportunity  and  threat  for  CIOs.  The  opportunity  is 
significant.  IT  executives  looking  for  a  change  have  a  new  and 
exciting  career  path  open  to  them  in  e-commerce — one  where 
they  get  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  work  on  the  hottest  tech¬ 
nologies  of  our  day  at  startup  e-businesses.  Others  have  the 
chance  to  lead  their  existing  organizations  into  the  new  econ¬ 
omy  by  championing  e-commerce  initiatives  and  bringing  in 
new  talent  to  direct  those  efforts. 

CIOs  are  being  courted  to  sit  on  dotcom  and  high-tech 
boards  of  directors  and  even  to  advise  venture  firms  on  the 
technical  viability  of  their  prospective  investments.  Without 
question,  the  opportunities  have  never  been  more  plentiful, 
varied  and  financially  rewarding — if  your  house  includes 


internet  building  blocks  and  the  foundation  to  support  them. 

Part  of  the  foundation  lies  in  the  guts  of  your  organization’s 
existing  systems.  In  the  new  economy,  “the  flow  of  products 
and  services  will  be  intertwined  inextricably  with  the  flow  of 
electronic  information,”  writes  Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  in 
our  special  report  on  the  integrated  enterprise,  beginning  on 
Page  115.  “And  the  rocky  path  that  leads  from  today’s  com¬ 
merce  to  that  future  state  has  a  name:  Integration.” 

While  all  large  organizations  are  engaged  in  some  type  of 
integration  project,  the  real  goal — to  get  information  from 
anywhere  within  the  organization  to  anywhere  in  your  com¬ 
pany’s  value  chain — -remains  a  holy  grail,  desirable  yet  unat¬ 
tainable.  But  as  daunting  as  it  may  seem  to  design  a  truly  inte¬ 
grated  enterprise,  this  is  a  task  that  CIOs  must  take  on  “before 
writing  another  API  or  buying  another  web/host  integration 
package,”  Slater  believes. 

By  the  way,  if  you  want  to  know  why  I  think  the  hoopla  over 
the  CTO  position  is  really  just  a  symptom  of  the  scary  changes 
that  are  afoot  (and  not  the  actual  wolf),  you’ll  have  to  turn  to 
Page  88  and  read  Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett’s  article,  “The 
Wolf  at  the  Door.” 
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Jump  Start!  | 


Search  by  City,  Search  by  Industry, 
Search  by  Month,  Search  by  Interests 

Yellow  Pages 

Search  by  Business  Name,  Search  by  Business 
Category,  Reverse  Lookup  by  Phone  Number 


Job  Openings 

Search  by  Industry,  Search  by  City 


Movies,  Live  Productions,  Music, 

Sports,  Video  Releases 

White  Pages 

Search  by  Person's  Name, 

Reverse  Lookup  by  Phone  Number 

Business  Credit  Reports 

Information  on  12  million 
U.S.  businesses. 


FREE 
Business 
Credit  Reports 


From 


infoUSA^om 


Frankly,  infoUSA  wrote  the  book  on  white  and  yellow  page 
databases  and  business  credit  reports.  We’ve  been  compiling 
databases  on  people  and  businesses  for  over  28  years. 

Our  databases  of  200  million  consumers  and  over  12  million 
businesses  are  the  finest  in  the  country. 

That’s  why  just  about  every  web  site  offers  our  database  on 
their  web  site.  For  example,  LocalView  (www.localview.com), 
MapQuest  (www.mapquest.com),  Microsoft  (www.microsoft.com), 
Network  Solutions  (www.networksolutions.com),  infoSpace 
(www.infospace.com),  Powerize  (www.powerize.com), 
Switchboard  (www.switchboard.com),  Zip2  (www.zip2.com), 
and  thousands  more! 


FREE  White  Pages),  (FREE  Yellow  Pages],  or  (FREE  Business  Credit  Reports' 


button  or  link  on  your  web  site,  and  we  will  connect  it  to  your  own 
private-label  search  page  on  our  server.  Your  customers  will  not  even 
know  they  have  left  your  web  site  when  they  begin  searching  the 
world’s  best  database  of  people  and  businesses.  Each  listing  even 
includes  a  map! 


Since  we  are  the  originators  of  the  data,  the  database  will  be  updated 
every  day.  It  will  be  the  most  current  information  available.  Not  only 
that,  we  will  be  offering  pictures  and  videos  of  businesses  so  your 
customers  can  see  the  business  in  living  color.  It’s  absolutely  FREE! 


So  if  you  would  like  to  get  started  offering  white  or  yellow  pages 
and  business  credit  reports  on  your  web  site  or  Intranet,  call: 


When  you  go  to  their  web  site  to  search  for  people  and  businesses, 
you  are  actually  accessing  our  database. 

Now  w/oUSA.com  is  offering  free  white  page,  and  yellow  page 
directories  plus,  free  business  credit  reports  for  your  web  site.  If 
you’re  creating  a  web  site,  a  destination  site,  a  general  portal  or  an 
Intranet,  you  need  white  and  yellow  pages  so  your  customers,  your 
members  and  your  employees  can  look  up  information  and  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  directory  assistance  charges 
and  business  credit  reporting  service  charges. 

Click  on  to  our  free  Business  Credit  Reports.  We  now  offer 
these  services  to  you  absolutely  FREE.  It’s  easy.  Just  show  a 


David  Luebke,  Account  Executive,  Private  Label  Program 

Phone:  (650)  389-0717  •  Fax:  (650)  389-0707 
E-mail:  free@m/oUSA.corn 


An  info  USA  Inc.  Company 


Nasdaq  Symbol:  IUSA 

378  Vintage  Park  Drive  •  Foster  City.  CA  94404 
Phone:  (650)  389-0700  •  Fax:  (650)  389-0707 
www./n/bUSA.com 


Media  Code:  28070 
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I  AM  TECHNOLOGY 


Technology  is  as  unpredictable  as  a  child.  You  can’t  ignore  it-  it’s  essential  to  the  survival  of  your  business, 


which  you  can’t  ignore  either.  So  we  recommend  a  partnership.  With  us.  Comdisco.  We  have  30  years 


of  expertise.  And  you  have  a  business  to  run.  www.comdisco.com.  Delivering  the  promise  of  technology. 


cite****  >-  . 
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InBox 

Reader  Feedback 


AN  UNANSWERED  QUESTION 

I  have  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  as  a  senior  technology  person  at  various  companies,  and 
every  job  leaves  me  with  the  same  question:  What’s  the  vision  of  the  CIO?  In  any  com¬ 
pany,  there  are  certain  things  that  computer  systems  have  been  expected  to  do,  but  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  push  to  quantify  IT's  overall  business  value.  Every  CIO  for 
whom  I  have  worked  has  grasped  the  “business  value”  IT  model  and  tried  to  run  with  it, 
oftentimes  saying,  "Our  IT  organization  is  going  to  drive  more  business  value  out  of  the 
technology.”  That’s  not  enough,  however. 

When  developing  a  strong  business-centric  IT  model,  it’s  imperative  that  the  “business” 
strategy  of  the  organization  not  only  be  enhanced  but  be  driven  by  technology.  Most  or¬ 
ganizations  need  to  be  able  to  move  from  business  paradigm  to  business  paradigm  and 


have  the  capability  to  architect  and  re¬ 
architect  the  systems  with  a  great  deal 
of  ease,  a  concept  that  has  gotten  lost 
in  most  IT  shops  I  have  been  in.  In 
many  cases  the  current  technology 
model  should  be  abandoned  for 
another  model,  but,  because  of  the 
pain  involved  in  changing  technol¬ 
ogy  at  the  core  of  the  business,  most 
executives  are  not  willing  to  do  that. 

It  seems  then  that  the  term  busi¬ 
ness  value  means  the  business  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  technology,  not  enabled 
through  it.  The  simplest  way  to  fix 
this  problem  would  be  to  drive  a 
consortium  of  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  people  to  help  coordinate  the 
direction  of  business  and  technology. 
This  would  enable  the  CIO  and  CXOs 
to  shift  business  paradigms  quickly 
without  a  great  deal  of  impact. 

Scott  V.  Lombardo 
President 
SNKL  Technologies 
scott_lombardo@yahoo.com 

TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  STORY 

Regarding  your  Feb.  15,  2000,  arti¬ 
cle  about  the  horrors  of  IT  implemen¬ 
tations  [“Another  Trip  to  Hell”],  I 
agree  that  many  projects  fail  because 


either  client  or  consultants,  or  both, 
have  failed. 


A  successful  project  execution  is  a 
tough  act.  In  many  cases,  these  are  one- 
off  projects  for  the  client  project  man¬ 


ager.  While  the  consultant  team  has 
generally  done  several  similar  projects, 
the  client’s  specific  business  issues  and 
work  environment  are  unique.  Thus, 
the  combination  of  a  client  project 
manager  outside  of  his  or  her  core  of 
experience  coupled  with  a  consulting 
team  that  may  not  appreciate  the 
uniqueness  of  the  situation  always  faces 
a  major  challenge.  One  of  the  biggest 
issues  that  even  a  skilled  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  client/consultant  project  man¬ 
agement  team  faces  is  the  client  orga¬ 
nization’s  uncertainty  of  what  it  takes 
to  successfully  implement  a  major  IT 


project.  Challenges  that  the  client/con¬ 
sultant  team  face  include  a  lack  of  inter¬ 
nal  coordination,  turf  wars  resulting  in 
meddling  into  project  activities,  politics 
that  change  the  scope  of  a  project,  and 
a  lack  of  understanding  that  technology 
introduction  without  changes  of  inter¬ 
nal  business  practices  is  meaningless 
A  successful  project  is  a  result  of  a 
team  effort  between  consultants  and 
client’s  staff  when  the  project  is  well 
scoped,  client  expectations  are  properly 
defined  and  there  is  a  structured  and 
disciplined  methodology. 

And,  yes,  contrary  to  the  article,  dis¬ 
cussions  between  managers  and  consul¬ 
tants  are  legitimate  and  billable  project 
activities.  With  five  to  10  consultants 
on  an  implementation  project,  a 
weekly  status  update  is  a  must.  (Of 
course,  the  other  portion  of  a  consul¬ 
tant’s  job  description  is  to  take  all  the 
blame  when  a  project  goes  awry  and 
none  of  the  credit  when  a  project  suc¬ 
ceeds  beyond  expectations!) 

Matt  Chwalowski 
Senior  Consultant 
PHB  Hagler  Bailly 
Arlington,  Va. 


CERTIFICATION  IS 
OVERHYPED 

Certification  has  never  had  an  impact 
on  whether  I  hired  a  candidate  [“Paper 
Chase,”  CIO,  March  1,  2000].  I’ve 
been  consulting  for  almost  20  years. 
I’ve  spent  most  of  the  past  eight  years 
working  with  HP9000/HP-UX  sys¬ 
tems.  Hundreds  of  resumes  have 
crossed  my  desk  during  team  creation. 

I  prefer  to  turn  the  certification 
process  around  and  give  candidates 
two  tests:  a  general  Unix  test  and  a  plat- 
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THAT  ACTS  LIKE  A 


INTRODUCING  THE  E-BUSINESS  SERVER 

MAINFRAME 

Our  goal:  create  the  ideal  server  for 
big  e-business.  A  server  so  tough  it 
wc\u Id  stand  up  to  the  heaviest  loads. 
So  rock-solid  reliable  you  could  be  open 
.•vfor  e-business  round-the-clock.  In  short, 
server  with  the  best  qualities  of  a 
hriainframe.  Result?  The  Unisys  e-@ction 
Enterprise  Server  ES7000. 

But  whijle  it's  a  lot  like  heavy  metal,  our 
S7000  is  light-years  ahead  of  anything 
else  out  there\  It  allows  workloads  to 


be  partitioned  over 
32  Intel®  Pentium® III 
Xeon™  processors. 

And  it  can  run  both 
Microsoft®  Windows® 

2000  and  UNIX  at 
the  same  time. 

The  Unisys  e-@ction 

Enterprise  Server  ES7000.  The  kind 
of  mainframe-class  e-business  server 
you'd  expect  from  the  people  who 
invented  the  mainframe  in  the  first  place. 
www.unisys.com/ent 


Pentium®/// 

xeon  ."f 


UNISYS 

We  eat,  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


©2000  Unisys  Corporation  Unisys  is  a  registered  trademark 
and  e^tion  is  a  trademark  of  Unisys  Corporation  Intel,  the 
Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks 
and  Pentium  Hi  Xeon  is  a  trademark  of  the  Intel 
Corporation.  Microsoft  and  Windows  2000  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation 
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form-specific  Unix  test.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  many  “certified”  candi¬ 
dates  fail  the  general  Unix  test. 

All  certification  does  is  push  more 
incompetence  into  key  management 
positions,  where — I’m  sure  everyone 
knows — we  already  have  too  many 


We  have  a  highly  automated  facil¬ 
ity,  but  continuous  upgrades  over  the 
1 0-year  life  of  the  plant  have  resulted 
in  mixing  programmable  logic  con¬ 
trollers  by  Siemens,  Allen  Bradley 
and  TI  with  drives  by  GE,  Reliance, 
TB  Woods,  Allen  Bradley,  Baldor  and 


The  more  high-tech  something  is,  the  greater 
the  probability  that  it  will  break  down. 


folks  who  can  talk  a  good  game  but 
don’t  know  how  to  do  anything. 

I  agree  with  Steven  Brigham’s  [CIO 
of  Adaptive  Broadband]  assessment: 
Certification  is  overhyped. 

Mark  Graham 
President 
GMI  Consulting 
Metairie,  La. 
mark_graham@unxguys.  net 

THE  MAINTENANCE 
MAN  KNOWS 

I  read  with  amusement  the  article  on 
the  discovery  by  many  CIOs  that  ERP 
doesn’t  work  when  they  get  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  floor  [“Talk  to  Your  Plants,” 
CIO,  March  15,  2000].  Duh!  Some¬ 
body  should  have  talked  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  people  before  wasting  a  bunch 
of  money. 

We  are  a  midsize  manufacturing 
facility  in  a  multinational  corporation. 
As  CIO,  I  approve  and  purchase  all 
computer  hardware  and  software  for 
the  offices  and  for  the  manufacturing 
plant.  The  flat  management  structure 
and  multitasking  that  resulted  from  the 
new  management  theories  of  the  ’80s 
and  ’90s  mean  that  I  am  not  only  CIO 
but  maintenance  manager,  hazmat 
[hazardous  materials]  manager,  envi¬ 
ronmental  engineer  and  plant  engineer. 
My  programmers  consist  of  a  couple  of 
millwrights  who  we  sent  to  classes  at 
the  local  community  college. 


Square  D/Altivar.  The  newer  line  has 
an  interface  by  Wonderware  that 
runs  on  a  pair  of  486s  under  Win¬ 
dows  3.11.  The  older  line  has  an 
operating  system  that  predates  MS- 
DOS.  Transducers  by  Foxboro, 
Krohne  and  Honeywell  that  used  to 
drive  chart  recorders  now  feed  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  multiscreen  display  and  a 
PC-driven  data  logger  with  a  custom- 
designed  program. 

One  thing  IT  people  overlook  that 
every  maintenance  man  knows:  The 
more  high-tech  it  is,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  it  will  break  down  and 
the  greater  the  probability  that  repair 
parts  will  not  be  available. 

Here’s  the  challenge:  An  ERP  pack¬ 
age  that  can  make  all  of  these  systems 
talk  to  each  other  and  that  can  show  a 
payback  of  one  year  or  less.  And,  oh 
yeah,  we  run  24/7  even  through  holi¬ 
days  because  the  market  is  so  hot — so  it 
has  to  be  installed  and  running  in  eight 
hours  or  less  while  the  operators  are 
changing  dies  in  the  press. 

I  recommend  that  any  company  con¬ 
sidering  an  ERP  system  send  their  infor¬ 
mation  technology  professionals  to 
work  with  the  machine  operators  and 
the  maintenance  group  on  the  factory 
floor  for  a  few  months  before  they 
begin  the  design  process. 

Charles  Cramer 
CIO 

charlesc@jeld-wen.  com 


DOWN  WITH  UCITA 

There  was  a  charter  the  conquistadors 
read  to  the  natives,  telling  them  in 
Spanish  to  yield  to  their  legal  rule  and 
not  hinder  them  in  any  way. 

I  compare  that  charter  to  the  Uni¬ 
form  Computer  Information  Transac¬ 
tions  Act  (UCITA).  We  are  the  natives, 
uncomprehending  the  legalese  dis¬ 
played  within  a  little  scroll-window  we 
are  supposed  to  read  before  we  install 
the  software  we  purchased  the  tempo¬ 
rary  right  to  use  and  never  own.  [See 
“Is  UCITA  Good  News  for  CIOs?” 
CIO,  March  15,  2000.] 

Another  issue  is  that  the  UCITA  sup¬ 
porters  want  to  stop  reverse  engineer¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  only  way  to  break  tech¬ 
nological  monopolies  and  catch  the 
myriad  mistakes  and  intrusions  foisted 
on  us  by  the  smiling  suits  who  are 
always  looking  to  “leverage”  their 
product  up  our  collective  interfaces.  We 
have  the  power  to  stop  this  now  before 
we  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  soft¬ 
ware  companies.  There’s  no  excuse  for 
letting  this  become  law. 

Bill  Prine 

Technical  Writer 
Productmarketing,  com 
Austin,  Texas 
bill.prine@productmarketing.com 

CORRECTION 

In  “3-D  Finally  Gets  Serious”  [CIO, 
March  1,  2000],  we  incorrectly  identi¬ 
fied  two  sources  interviewed  by  phone 
together.  All  but  one  of  the  quotes 
attributed  to  David  Holland,  president 
and  CEO  of  G.Wagen.USA,  actually 
came  from  David  Schweitzer,  the  acting 
CIO.  To  view  the  correct  text,  go  to 
www.cio.com/archive/030100_et.html. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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WE  CAN  TAKE  YOU  HIGHER. 


Choose  the  learning  approach  that’s  best  for  you. 


New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers 
help  you  keep  up  with  technology  and 
improve  efficiency  and  productivity. 

Exceptional  classroom  training. 

Students  learn  from  qualified  instructors. 
Classes  are  conducted  in  comfortable, 
well-equipped  classrooms  with  one  com¬ 
puter  per  student. 

Convenient  technology-based  training.  Stimulating, 
interactive  learning  using  the  Web  or  CD.  Students  set 
schedules  and  pace. 

Accommodating  on-site  training.  You  set  the  time 
and  class  size.  We  come  to  your  location  with  an  instructor 
and  computers. 

More  courses  at  more  times.  All  the  applications  and 
technical  certification  courses  you  need — days,  evenings 
and  weekends.  We  do  more  Microsoft  technical  training 
and  certification  than  any  other  company. 


More  centers.  Conveniently  located  across  the  country 
and  around  the  world. 

Telephone  assistance  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

For  60  days  following  applications  courses. 

Guaranteed  results.  Students  may  retake  applications 
courses  free  of  charge  within  six  months.  Ask  about  our 
technical  certification  test-pass  guarantee. 

For  a  center  near  you,  call  1-800-PC-LEARN  today. 
Or  visit  newhorizons.com  on  the  Web. 


New  Horizons8 

Computer  Learning  Centers 

World  leader  in  computer  training. 

©2000  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning  Centers,  Inc. 

New  Horizons  is  a  registered  trademark  of  New  Horizons  Education  Corporation. 
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WE  LIKE  OUR  LOVERS 

TO  TAKE  THEIR  TIME. 


NOT  OUR  WEBSITES 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  TAKE  YOUR  E-BUSINESS  GLOBAL.  BETTER  MAKE  SURE  YOU  CAN  DELIVER  ALL 
YOUR  CONTENT  QUICKLY.  ADERO’S  GLOBAL  NETWORK  OF  ADVANCED  SERVERS  AND  SERVICES 
BRINGS  LIGHTNING-QUICK  WEB  CONTENT  TO  99%  OF  THE  PLANET.  THAT’S  POTENT  STUFF. 


adero > 

The  world  wants  your  business.™ 
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Moving  to  Microsoft®  Windows  2000  doesn't  have  to  be  like  going  through  the  spin  cycle.  Now.  deploy  Windows  2000  to  every 
a  desktop  in  hours  -  not  months  -  with  NCD  ThinPATH  software.  NCD  ThinPATH  uses  the  latest  RDP  protocol 

enhancements  to  give  you  an  affordable  and  reliable  Microsoft  solution. 

You'll  gain  centralized  management  and  total  control  of  your  Windows  2000 
environment.  And  lose  the  pain  of  upgrading  individual  desktops.  Find  out  what  companies  such  as 
Harley-Davidson,  JC  Penney  and  Montgomery  Ward  already  know  -  that  NCD  ThinPATH  saves  time, 
money  and  sanity.  Want  proof?  Get  a  free  demo  at  www.ncd.com/2000.  Or  call  1.800.800.9599. 

NCD  and  Microsoft  Windows  2000  together  provide  a  clean  powerful  solution.  One  load,  you're  done 
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Network  Computing  Devices 


The  Thin  Client  Company 


©  2000.  NCD  is  a  trademark  of  Network  Computing  Devices,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  holders. 
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Business  would  never  let 


Error 


System  ouerload. 

Unable  to  process  your  request  for 
lunch  at  this  time.  Please  try  later. 


Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


REMOTE  ACCESS 


Wheel  Time  Connections 


By  Amy  Helen  Johnson 

SCOTT  HASSE  is  an  angel  to  JustAct, 
a  social-justice  organization  in  San 
Francisco  that  trains  youth  leaders  for 
grassroots  sustainable-development 
movements.  The  former  CTO  and 
networking  guru,  who  currently  pays  the 
bills  working  as  a  Java  developer, 
estimates  that  he  gave  JustAct  over 
$100,000  worth  of  work  within  six 
months  of  becoming  its  acting — albeit 
volunteer — CIO  in  June  1999.  “I  wanted 


Department 

cofBIG, 

ocary 

Numbers 

$10  BILLION:  amount  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  will  spend  on  health-related  prod¬ 
ucts  online  in  2004  40  MILLION: 
number  of  workers  who  spend  more  than 
20  percent  of  their  business  day  in  a  car 
84  MILLION:  number  of  American 
workers  who  drive  to  work  alone  100: 
number  of  terabytes  of  data  that  will  pop¬ 
ulate  the  world's  largest  single-system 
data  warehouse  once  Deutsche  Telecom 
and  IBM  finish  building  it.  Sources:  Jupiter 
C  6  in  mMieati  on  s ,  1 B  M . 


Volunteer  CIO  Scott  Hasse 


to  do  work  that 
makes  the  world  a 
better  place,”  he 
explains. 

His  biggest  proj¬ 
ect  to  date  has  been 
bringing  JustAct’s 
major  annual  fund¬ 
raiser,  a  cross-coun¬ 
try  bike  ride  called 
BikeAid,  to  the  web. 

Last  year,  he  ran  a 
pilot  project  that 
equipped  one  group 
of  riders  with  port¬ 
able  devices  so  that 
they  could  send  and 
receive  e-mail  on  the 
road  and  write  trip 
reports  that  were 
posted  on  a  website. 

Hasse  had  several 
restrictions  on  the 
installation,  including  novice  users.  Hasse 
equipped  the  riders  with  the  Sharp  TelMail 
device,  which  is  portable,  runs  on  batteries 
and  doesn’t  need  a  modem.  Since  the  rid¬ 
ers  often  camp  out,  a  plug  or  phone  line 
wasn’t  guaranteed.  He  signed  the  riders  up 
for  the  PocketMail  service  so  that  they 
could  transfer  data  by  holding  the  TelMail 
up  to  the  receiver  of  any  telephone. 

Back  at  JustAct  headquarters,  Hasse  set 
up  a  web  server  (donated  by  Isthmus 
Group,  a  Madison,  Wis.-based  e-commerce 
consulting  company)  to  handle  the  content 
that  riders  submitted.  Without  a  lot  of 


money  to  throw  around,  Hasse  relied  on 
open-source  software  to  give  him  up-to- 
date  capabilities  for  little  cash.  He  created 
a  simplified  posting  process  that  allows 
interns  to  receive  trip  reports  by  e-mail, 
do  basic  editing  and  then  paste  them  onto 
a  webpage. 

He  plans  to  roll  out  a  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  BikeAid  site  this  summer,  with 
five  groups  traveling  with  the  handhelds. 
Based  on  last  year’s  web  traffic,  he’s  pre¬ 
dicting  100,000  page  views  on  the  2000 
site — enough  to  support  his  hope  that 
BikeAid  will  get  its  first  corporate  sponsor. 
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White  you’re  driving  your  business  forward,  we’ll 

alert  you  to  the  signals  &  warnings  along  the  way. 


On  the  road  to  your  business  goals,  there 
are  signals  coming  from  every  direction- 
customers,  processes,  financial  results,  and 
your  own  staff. 

The  signals  reveal  whether  you’re  still  on 
course  or  need  to  change  direction.  But 
how  do  you  know  which  business  signals 
to  follow — and  which  to  ignore? 

For  answers,  turn  to  Corporate  Performance 
Management  with  the  SAS®  Solution  for 
Balanced  Scorecard.  It  tracks  key  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators,  revealing  how  they’re 
impacting  each  other  and  your  business. 

Sustain  and  improve  shareholder  value 


Align  your  business  around  common  goals 


Optimize  resources  throughout  your  company 
Monitor  the  health  of  your  entire  enterprise 
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SAS  Institute 


In  Canada  phone  1 .877  SAS.INST  (1.877-727.4678)  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USA  and  other  countries. 
©  indicates  USA  registration.  Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Copyright  ©  2000  by  SAS  Institute  Inc.  27054. US01 00 


Visit  us  at  www.sas.com/scorecard  for 

your  free  guide  to  Driving  the  Vision  with 
a  Balanced  Approach. 


- 


www.sas.com/scorecard  E-mail:  cio@sas.com  919.677.8200 
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INNOVATION 

Get  Out  There 

Got  an  invention  that  could  revolutionize  communications 
among  individuals,  groups,  companies,  performers  and 
audiences  (or  maybe  just  between  world  leaders)?  Run— don't 
walk— to  your  garage  and  blow  off  the  dust  because  time  is 
running  out.  May  31  is  the  deadline  for  entries  for  the  Saatchi  & 
Saatchi  Innovation  in  Communication  Award.  But  beware— the 
competition  promises  to  be  stiff. 

In  1998,  the  first  year  of  this  biennial  competition,  judges  had 
to  choose  between  a  hands-free  computer  mouse,  a  handheld 
translating  pen,  a  seismic  tornado  detector  for  home  owners  and 
a  biochip  eye  implant— and  those  were  just  some  of  the  finalists. 
The  winner,  New  Zealand  inventor  Leslie  Kay,  used  his  experience 
as  a  sonar  scientist  tracking  Sonet  submarines  during  the  Cold 
War  to  create  a  device  that  lets  the  visually  impaired  use  their 
hearing  to  see. 

Winners  get  half  of  the  $100,000  purse  in  cash  and  the  rest 
in  marketing  and  advertising  expertise  from  Saatchi  &  Saatchi’s 
worldwide  network.  "Our  award  was  intended  to  be  a  stepping- 
stone  for  an  inventor  who  may  not  have  had  the  chance  to  see 


their  idea  showcased  before,"  says  Saatchi  &  Saatchi  Worldwide 
Creative  Director  Bob  Isherwood. 

The  competition  is  open  to  innovators  in  a  wide  range  of 
disciplines,  including  science  and  technology,  the  arts,  mass 
communications  and  education.  -Heather  Baukney 


Maynard 


BY  DARRIN  BELL  AND  THERON  HEIR 
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Welcome  to  the  New  World. 

V  S5fr!dN?two!k»  A  world  full  of  stories  just  like  this  one.  Stories  of  Cisco  Powered  Network™  service  providers 
delivering  innovative  business  solutions.  To  be  matched  with  a  service  provider  partner  who  can  reliably  extend  your 
network  over  a  Cisco-based  infrastructure,  visit  our  site  at  www.cisco.com/go/cpn. 
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Washington 


Watch 


Time  for  Digital 
Government 

REP.  JIM  TURNER,  D-Texas,  the 
top  Democrat  on  a  House  subcommittee 
that  oversees  government  management, 
is  one  public  servant  who  is  eager  to 
help.  In  the  hopes  of  persuading  federal 
agencies  to  shed  their  paper-fueled 
stovepipes  and  offer  integrated  online 
services,  Turner  is  asking  private-sector 
CIOs  to  share  the  secrets  of  their 
e-commerce  success  with  Congress. 
“Companies  exist  now  that  are  virtually 
paperless.  We  need  to  have  them  come 
in  and  tell  us  how  they  did  it,”  he  says. 

Turner  backed  a  recent  study  by  the 
Progressive  Policy  Institute,  the  research 
arm  of  the  centrist  Democratic  Leadership 
Council,  that  admits  there’s  not  much 
political  support  for  investing  in  electronic 
government  right  now.  However,  the 
study,  “Digital 
Government,” 
does  suggest  that 
government  agencies 
can  benefit  by 
focusing  on  the  issue. 

And  coauthor  Robert 
Atkinson  says  com¬ 
panies  are  also 
missing  a  chance  to 
promote  government 
efficiency  and  save  themselves  money 
from  streamlined  business-to-agency 
transactions.  Lawmakers,  who  decide 
what  IT  investment  agencies  make,  just 
don’t  know  much  about  what  needs  to  be 
done  so  that  government  develops  cutting- 
edge  services,  he  says. 

Most  agencies  let  you  download  forms, 
search  databases  or  do  research  from  the 


Jim  Turner 


By  Elana  Varon 


web,  but  ideas  that  would  save  serious 
money  and  time,  such  as  single-point 
submission  of  import  and  export  data, 
haven’t  gone  very  far.  Turner,  who  only 
first  started  thinking  about  online  govern¬ 
ment  last  fall,  wants  to  appoint  a  federal 
technology  czar — a  kind  of  government- 
wide  CIO — to  advocate  for  such  projects. 

Turner  and  Sen.  Joseph  Lieber- 
tfian,  D-CoiW.,  are  both  pushing 
legislation  to  advance  the  digital  govern¬ 
ment  cause  (although  they  had  not  yet 
introduced  a  bill  at  press  time,  and  neither 
lawmaker  could  say  for  sure  what  it 
would  include).  Lieberman  is  also  looking 
for  corporate  advice.  “We  don’t  want  to 
reinvent  the  wheel,”  says  spokeswoman 
Leslie  Phillips. 

IBM  has  met  with  the  Senate  Govern¬ 
mental  Affairs  Committee  on  several 
occasions,  and  “anyone  else  who  wants  to 
listen,”  says  Kathleen  Kingscott,  IBM’s 
public  policy  director  for  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  help 
political  figures  realize  this  is  an 
issue  for  governance,”  she  says. 


Security 

Check 

THE  DENlAL-of-service  attacks 
against  Yahoo,  eBay  and  other 
high-profile  websites  last  winter 
were  followed  quickly  and 
quietly  by  a  bill  from  Sens. 
Charles  Schumer,  D.-N.Y., 
and  Jon  Kyi,  R-Ariz.,  de¬ 
signed  to  make  it  easier  to 
prosecute  hackers.  The  bill 
would  allow  investigators  to 
trace  hackers  across  state  lines 


under  a  single  court  order  and  let 
prosecutors  charge  alleged  perpetrators 
no  matter  how  little  damage  they 
caused.  Current  laws  demand  invest¬ 
igators  get  separate  court  orders  for 
each  jurisdiction  through  which  they 
have  to  trace  a  suspicious  data  trail. 
Meanwhile,  suspected  hackers  can’t  be 
charged  under  today’s  statutes  unless 
victims  can  prove  at  least  $5,000  in 
damages. 

Both  changes  are 
supported  by  the 
Clinton  administration, 
and  Kyi,  who  chairs  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on 
Technology,  Terrorism 
and  Government 
Information,  hopes  to 
see  the  measure  enacted 
this  yeap  according  to  a 
source  who  is  following  the  bill.  Steph 
Mart,  vice  president  of  information 
security  with  Predictive  Systems,  a  net¬ 
work  consulting  firm  in  New  York  City, 
says  being  able  to  tap  the  internet  is 
“critical”  to  enforcing  computer  crime 
laws.  But  he  says  eliminating  the  level  of 
damages  that  trigger  a  prosecution  is 
“comparatively  silly”  because  companies 
that  are  victims  don’t  do  enough  to 
protect  their  networks  in  the  first  place. 
“Are  you  really  going  to  call  the  cops  if 
you  didn’t  lock  your  car  and  someone 
stole  your  CDs?”  he  asks. 


Charles  Schumer 
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MERCURY  INTERACTIVE 

THE  MOST  TRUSTED  WEB  SITE  PERFORMANCE  SOLUTIONS  IN  THE  GALAXY 
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made  real. 
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defibrillator  powerful  enough  to  restart  a 
heart,  portable  enough  to  fit  in  a  seat  pocket, 
and  simple  enough  to  use  without  a  medical 
degree.  It's  already  saved  dozens  of  lives 
around  the  world,  and  now,  even  above  it. 


Have  a  safe  flight. 


••• 

•  •  •  • 


Agilent  Technologies 

Innovating  the  HP  Way 


Agilent  Technologies  is  a  new  company 
comprised  of  the  former  Hewlett-Packard 
test  and  measurement,  chemical  analysis, 
semiconductor  components  and  medical 
products  businesses,  www.agilent.com 
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NETWORKING 


Top  10  Trends  That  Wont  Happen  in  2000 


META  GROUP  recently  released  a  position  paper  stating 
that  several  technologies  billed  as  “the  next  big  thing”  in 
networking  will  either  never  deliver  tangible  benefits  or  will 
require  additional  maturation  before  being  much  use  for  most 
organizations.  Here  are  the  hyped  trends  and  why  you  won’t 
see  them  shine  this  year. 

1  End-to-end  IP  quality  of  service  Among  other  drawbacks, 
current  end-to-end  solutions  will  work  only  in  a  single-vendor 
environment. 

2  IP-based  PBXs  These  look  enticingly  low-cost  and  easy  to 
deploy,  but  current  voice  technology  is  both  reliable  and  scalable 
and  will  serve  out  its  five-  to  seven-year  life  cycle. 

3  Fiber  to  desktop  Pricing  for  fiber  has  decreased  50  percent,  but 
the  cost  of  active  optical  components  remains  prohibitive 

4  Interactive  desktop  videoconferencing  Lack  of  quality  of 
service  guarantees,  poor  picture  quality  and  relatively  low  business 
value  will  mean  a  glacial  pace  of  adoption. 


5  Broadband  wireless  Technological  limitations,  competing 
broadband  access  technologies  and  regulatory  issues  contribute  to 
reduced  carrier  investment. 

6  Standard  LDAP  schemas  The  standards-setting  process  is 
slow  and  ensuring  common  schema  structure  remains  a  challenge. 

7  XML  as  a  net  management  panacea  It  won’t  immediately 
replace  existing  frameworks  because  it’s  a  language,  not  an 
application. 

8  Free  WAN  bandwidth  WAN  bandwidth  consumption  contin¬ 
ues  to  grow,  keeping  costs  up. 

9  Seamless  security  Scalability  remains  the  big  hurdle. 

10  ip  version  6  Translation  requirements  and  limited  motivation 
for  adoption  will  keep  this  quiet. 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP’S  GLOBAL  NETWORKING  STRATEGIES  SERVICE.  FOR  MORE 
information;  VISIT  METAGROUP.COM. 
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Giving  the  Finger  to  Security 


By  Daintry  Duffy 


Biometric  technol¬ 
ogies  like  retinal 
scanning  or  finger¬ 
print  authentica¬ 
tion  still  sound  to  a 

SECURITY  lot  of  people  like 

the  gadgetry  of  an 
Ian  Fleming  novel, 
but  IT  departments  are  finding  that 
these  high-tech  gizmos  can  have  a 
serious  impact  on  corporate  security 
as  well  as  IT's  bottom  line. 

A  number  of  companies  in  the 
biometric  technology  field  are  vaunting 
the  benefits  of  fingerprint  authentication, 
and  the  recent  drop  in  the  price  of 
individual  units  has  technology  execu¬ 
tives  listening.  Identix,  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  is  one  provider  of  this  technology. 
Each  of  its  fingerprint  scanning  units  is 
the  size  of  a  credit  card  and  about  an 


inch  thick  and  can  be  attached  easily 
to  the  side  of  a  desktop  monitor.  The 
cost  has  shrunk  to  $99  per  unit,  which 
can  be  further  reduced  to  about  $60 
when  purchased  in  volume. 

According  to  Grant  Evans,  Identix’s 
vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  IT  security,  fingerprint  authentication 
not  only  eliminates  password  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  network,  it  can  also  control 
access  to  documents,  stipulating 
whether  they  can  be  forwarded,  printed, 
copied  and  even  how  long  an  employee 
can  look  at  them.  Evans  says,  "security 
systems’  weakest  link  has  always  been 
identifying  who  you  are  because  it’s 
been  done  with  passwords.” 

The  City  of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  has 
successfully  implemented  a  fingerprint 
authentication  system,  deploying 
Identix’s  system  to  its  approximately 


2,000  end-user  workstations.  “We’ve 
reduced  help-desk  calls  by  about  85 
percent,"  says  Michael  Sherwood, 
Oceanside’s  IT  director.  Sherwood 
estimates  that  the  department  has 
saved  anywhere  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000  by  reducing  help-desk  calls 
and  problems  previously  caused  by 
employees  gaining  unauthorized  access 
to  other  employees'  systems.  And  the 
positive  response  has  not  only  been 
from  the  IT  group.  Sherwood  says  that 
employees  have  praised  the  ease  of  use 
of  the  technology  and  that  they  didn't 
even  need  to  be  formally  trained.  A  user 
simply  places  his  or  her  finger  on  the 
reader  and  the  fingerprint  is  authenti¬ 
cated  in  about  two-tenths  of  a  second, 
providing  the  appropriate  access  in 
a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
passwords. 
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With  PeopleSoft  CRM,  everyone  in  your  company  can  make  the  sale.  It’s  no  secret  that  the  Information  Age  has 
marched  along  without  regard  for  who’s  going  to  manage  the  information.  That's  why  our  Vantive  products  give 
your  employees  a  360°  view  of  your  customers,  regardless  of  their  contact  channel  -  be  it  call  centers,  e-mail,  web 
sites,  whatever.  And  thanks  to  our  sales  tools,  everyone  can  be  a  sales  person,  regardless  of  their  job  description. 


PEOPLE 

Applications  for  eBusiness" 

www.peoplesoft.com 

1.888.773.8277  l 

Introducing  PeopleSoft  CRM.  Powered  by 

vantive 

100%  Internet  architecture  •  Powerful  sales  tools 
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FORECASTING 


Maybe  It’s  in  the  Cards  „„„ 


BEFORE  THE  annual  budget  meeting 
with  the  CEO,  even  the  most  level¬ 
headed  IT  executive  may  be  tempted  to 
glance  at  the  horoscopes  in  the  morning 
paper.  But  if  advice  like  “give  yourself  a 
break  today”  isn’t  quite  the  revelation 
you  were  hoping  for,  you  should  check 
out  Silicon  Valley  Tarot,  a  fortune¬ 
telling  card  game  designed  for  those 
who  work  in  the  perpetually  changing 
world  of  technology. 

The  vividly  drawn,  70-card  set  (created 
by  Thomas  Scoville  for  Steve  Jackson 
Games)  includes  the  “major  arcana,” 
archetypes  like  The  Guru,  The  Hacker  and 
The  Mogul,  as  well  as  momentous  events 
like  Flame  War,  IPO  and  The  Layoff.  There 
are  the  “minor  arcana,”  too,  12  cards  in 
each  of  four  suits  (Cubicles,  Disks,  Hosts 
and  Networks),  with  face  cards  including 
Nerd,  Marketeer,  Salesman  and  CIO.  The 
set  comes  with  a  booklet  to  help  you  inter¬ 
pret  the  cards  you  draw.  Just  like  a  fortune 
teller’s  tarot  deck,  the  cards  mean  different 
things  depending  on  where  they  fall  in  the 
“spread”  and  whether  they  are  turned  with 
the  picture  upright  or  upside  down. 

For  example,  The  Hacker  indicates  “in¬ 


novation,  stealth  and  the  ability  to  do  much 
with  little.”  But  if  the  card  is  reversed,  it 
augurs  “destruction,  perversity,  immaturity, 
bad  personal  hygiene  and  profound  per¬ 
sonality  deficits.”  Typically  a  spread  repre¬ 
sents  past,  present  and  future,  so  if  you 
turn  the  reversed  Hacker  first,  you’ll  be 


relieved  to  know  that  that’s  all  behind  you. 
If  you  pull  it  in  the  middle  to  represent  the 
present,  you’ll  be  glad  you  had  this  infor¬ 
mation  before  going  into  the  CEO’s  office. 
And  if  the  card  represents  your  future... 
well,  we  won’t  tell. 

Visit  www.svtarot.com. 


LOGISTICS 

Sit  and  Deliver 

In  spite  of  the  increasingly  electronic  and  virtual  cast  to  our  lives,  we  cling  to  the 
ritual  of  dissecting  the  Sunday  newspaper.  When  it’s  not  delivered,  getting  out  of  bed 
at  all  can  seem  dismal  if  not  pointless. 

Subscribers  to  The  Arizona  Republic  no  longer  need  to  worry  about  suffering  such 
catastrophe.  The  newsprint  still  arrives  on  the  driveway  in  the  time-honored  way,  but 
now  the  carriers  are  wired.  There's  a  certain  irony  in  it,  but  the  daily  paper’s  distribu¬ 
tion  is  facilitated  by  electronic  book  technology.  Softbook  Readers  from  SoftBook  Press 
assist  Phoenix-area  carriers  to  deliver  more  papers  with  fewer  errors. 

"The  SoftBook  has  increased  accuracy  and  reduced  our  complaints  by  50  percent  in 
some  areas,”  says  Joe  Coleman,  product  manager  of  Central  News  Technology,  the 
company  that  provides  IT  support  to  The  Republic.  Coleman  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
digitizing  The  Republic's  route  list  almost  two  years  ago,  and  he  found  that  SoftBook 
was  a  great  way  to  bring  back-end  information  to  the  paper  carriers'  dashboards. 
“Before  we  had  it,”  Coleman  says,  “the  carriers  would  get  a  list  of  route  changes  every 
day.  They  would  need  30  to  35  minutes  a  night  just  to  update  their  master  set  of 
cards.”  Now  they  connect  their  SoftBooks  to  a  phone  line  at  night  and  route  alterations 
are  downloaded  securely  and  automatically  from  The  Republic’s  Circ  2000  Sybase 
database,  telling  them  who  wants  two  copies,  who’s  away  on  vacation  and  the  like. 

They  bring  the  unit  in  the  car  with  them  and  “turn  pages”  as  they  proceed  through 
their  delivery. 

For  carriers  like  Dannell  Ellington,  who  fires  up  her  Caravan  at  4:30  a.m.  to  deliver 
more  than  500  papers,  the  benefits  are  clear.  “Before,  I  had  everything  memorized,” 
she  says.  “But  sometimes  I'd  have  to  wonder,  did  that  customer  come  back  yet  or  are 
they  still  on  vacation?  But  I  never  second-guess  now."  Like  other  carriers,  Ellington  can 
now  increase  her  revenue  by  also  distributing  copies  of  The  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Investor's  Business  Daily  because  the  system  lets 
her  track  multiple  titles  and  customer  sets.  The  SoftBook  has  also  decreased  missed 
or  erroneous  deliveries,  which  cost  the  carriers  $1  a  miss  and  The  Republic  $5  to  $7 
to  correct.  So  carriers  like  it,  and  for  subscribers,  Sundays  just  got  a  little  sunnier. 

-Heather  Baukney 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  ARE  NOT  EXCLUDED;  THEY  ARE  SIMPLY  NOT  YET 


INCLUDED.” 


-David  Aaron,  U.S.  undersecretary  of  commerce  for  international  trade,  in  a  burst  of  bureaucratic  clarity, 

on  the  recent  privacy  agreement  reached  by  the  EU  and  the  United  States. 
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someone  to  act  like  a  partner,  not  a  vendor. 


an  Internet  that  lives  up  to  its  potential. 


an  e-business  approach  that's  complete  and  fully  integrated. 


someone  to  help  reduce  time  to  market. 


a  way  to  simplify  e-business  infrastructure. 


someone  that  can  make  your  life  easier. 


a  partner  that  solves  your  problems  rather  than  pushes  their  products. 


someone  who  wont  disappear  once  they  install. 

solutions  that  won’t  become  obsolete  the  second  your  company  grows. 


The  wait  is  over.  Genuity  is  here. 


As  of  today,  GTE  Internetworking  is  called  Genuity.  And  as  of  today,  you’ve  got  an  e-business  solutions 
provider  who  has  finally  figured  out  how  to  make  the  Internet  work  for  your  company.  Face  it,  the  way 
you  used  to  deal  with  the  Internet  was,  in  a  word,  fragmented.  You  had  one  vendor  for  access.  Another 
for  security.  Another  for  hosting.  All  working  independently  of  one  another  while  you  hoped  and 
prayed  it  would  all  come  together.  But  now,  you  can  have  a  new  kind  of  partner:  Genuity.  A  partner  that 
brings  you  a  100%  integrated  approach  that  enables  your  business  to  succeed.  With  people  who  understand  what  you 
want  to  do,  where  you  want  to  go  and  how  to  get  it  done.  Yesterday  you  knew  us  as  GTE  Internetworking  and  BBN,  the  firm 
that  originally  brought  you  the  Internet.  Today,  you  know  us  as  Genuity,  a  company  that  understands  how  to  make  the 
Internet  work  for  your  business.  A  company  that  knows  how  to  take  your  vision  and  make  it  happen.  Better  than  anyone. 


GENUITY 

www.genuity.com  1-800-GENUITY 


way  secure  Informix  has  been  building  enterprise-level 

security  as  long  as  there  have  been  web  sites.  Our  encryption  and  decryption  software  is 
built  straight  into  the  database  for  lightning  fast  security  operations,  complete  stability  and 
total  extensibility.  That  means  Informix  Internet  Foundation. 2000  is  the  only  secure  database 
you  will  ever  need.  Because  when  it  comes  to  security,  experience  matters. 


security,  strength,  stability 


lnform/x 

SOFTWAR  E 


way  to  web' 


www.informix.com 
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President  of  Safeharbor.com,  Bo  Wandeli 
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Exploring  Nuke 


Frontiers 


By  Heather  Baukney 


AT  HIS  COMPANY’S  headquarters, 
he  can  ascend  one  of  two  56-story 
cooling  towers  on  a  staircase  that  winds 
around  the  exterior.  No,  it’s  not  Spring- 
field,  U.S.A.,  and  he’s  not  Homer 
Simpson.  He’s  Bo  Wandeli,  founder  and 
president  of  SafeHarbor.com.  “There’s  a 
definite  amount  of  Homer  Simpson 
joking  that  goes  on  here,”  Wandeli  says 
of  SafeHarbor.com’s  home  in  a  former 
nuclear  facility  in  Satsop,  Wash.  “I  just 
tell  people  that  we’re  number  one  in  con¬ 
verting  nuclear  power  plants  into  tech¬ 
nology  parks.” 

The  site,  about  90  miles  outside  of  Seattle, 
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was  owned  and  operated  by  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  until  1994 
when  construction  was  abandoned  due  to 
lack  of  funding.  Now  it’s  the  world’s  only 
high-tech  park  with  nuclear  site-quality 
infrastructure. 

Since  SafeHarbor.com’s  business  is  help¬ 
ing  companies  deliver  web-focused  customer 
service,  cachet  is  only  one  of  the  advantages 
of  its  locale.  Because  of  its  past  life,  the 
44,000-square-foot  facility  boasts  extensive 
systems,  power  redundancy  and  network 
communications  connectivity  capable  of 
handling  phone  traffic  for  the  entire  United 
States.  “There’s  a  power  substation  right  un¬ 


STAFFING 

Still  Hot 
for  Y2K 

The  IT  staffing  crunch  just  got 
crunchier.  A  new  poll  by  RHI  Con¬ 
sulting  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  shows 
that  25  percent  of  CIOs  surveyed  say 
they  will  be  hiring  additional  person¬ 
nel  early  this  year.  Only  3  percent 
expect  staff  reductions— a  modest 
surprise,  considering  that  Y2K  has 
come  and  gone.  These  numbers 
come  from  RHI’s  quarterly  IT  Hiring 
Index  and  reflect  anticipated  first- 
quarter  2000  trends,  as  reported 
by  1,400  CIOs  from  a  nationwide 
sample  of  companies  employing 
100  or  more  workers. 

The  results  suggest  that,  while 
some  companies  indeed  may  be 
laying  off  IT  employees  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  Y2K  problem,  many 
more  are  actually  staffing  up  to  tackle 
the  backlog  of  IT  projects  put  on 
hold  until  the  millennium  bug  was 
squashed.  Among  the  hot  hiring 
regions:  Greater  Chicago  and  New 
England,  which  expect  above-average 
IT  employment  gains.  Among  the  hot 
industries:  retail  and  business,  and 
professional  services. 

For  more  details  from  RHI’s  IT 
Hiring  Index,  see  www.rhic.com/ 
jobsRHIC/career/trends.html. 

-Tom  Field 


derneath  the  site,”  says  Wandeli.  “We  have  a 
diesel  generator,  and  all  the  telecom  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  and  all  the  servers  are  in 
fireproof  vaults.” 

Its  unparalleled  infrastructure  wasn’t  the 
only  reason  SafeHarbor.com  chose  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Satsop  site.  “We’ve  set  out  to  build 
world-class  infrastructure  in  a  rural  commu¬ 
nity,”  says  Wandeli.  “CEO  Brian  Sterling 
and  Bill  Miller  [chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors]  and  I  all  grew  up  a  hop,  skip  and 
a  jump  from  Satsop.  We’re  trying  to  give 
back  to  a  community  that  gave  us  a  won¬ 
derful  upbringing;  a  community  that  fell  on 
hard  times.” 


( 
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IF  YOUR  BUSINESS'  NEEDS  EXCEED 
THAT  OF  YOUR  INTERNET  SERVICE,  THERE  ARE 
ALWAYS  OTHER  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATING. 


If  you  sometimes  feel  that  your  Internet  service  is  taking  you  for  a  rough  ride, 
it's  time  you  found  a  provider  with  the  capacity  you  need,  like  UUNET,®an 
MCI  WorldCom  m  Company.  We  know  you  depend  on  the  Internet  to  communicate 
with  customers  and  business  partners  more  each  day.  That's  why  we  built 
the  world's  highest  capacity,  most  expansive  and  reliable  IP  network, 
so  you  can  depend  on  the  Internet  to  do  business.  Businesses  in  over  70 
countries  and  six  continents  depend  on  us.  You  should  too,  because  we're  the 
provider  you'll  never  outgrow.  So  call  1  800  874  5109  or  visit  us  at  www.info.uu.net. 
UUNET.  We'll  guarantee  you  thoroughbred  service  from  a  real  workhorse. 

THE  WORLD'S  INTERNET  COMMUNICATIONS 


UUNET 

An  MCI  WorldCom  Company 


COMPANY 

_ i 


U.S.:  +703  206  5600  Canada:  1  888  242  0653  ©2000  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  MCI  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  The  UUNET  logo  is  a  trademark. 
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Off  the 
Shelf 


OnwarcPcJlnd 
Upward 

The  Arc  of  Ambition:  Defining 
the  Leadership  Journey 

By  James  Champy  and  Nitin  Nohria 

Perseus  Books,  2000,  $26 
Ambition  should  have  a  higher  purpose 
than  making  money,  creating  innovative 
products,  capturing  market  share  or  win¬ 
ning  wars.  Ideally,  the  authors  of  The  Arc  of 
Ambition  propose,  ambition  creates  lead¬ 
ers  who  give  back  to  the  community  and 
make  the  world  a  better  place. 

What  drives  ambition,  and  where  can  it 
go  wrong?  Leaders  rich  in  purpose  but 
weak  in  values  will  sink  the  ship.  Others 
struggle  to  balance  dreams  and  reality. 

The  book’s  chapters  are  divided  into 
themes,  like  “seize  the  moment”  and  “tem¬ 
per  ambition.”  Rather  than  preaching  the 
principles,  the  authors  demonstrate  them  in 
breezy  vignettes,  following  business  icons 
and  social  and  religious  leaders. 

The  Arc  of  Ambition  brings  few  new 
ideas  to  light,  and  at  times  the  profiles  are 
more  tedious  than  thought-provoking.  Yet 
the  book  does  provide  a  fast-paced 
overview  of  the  mysteries  of  leadership.  Its 
messages  provide  inspiration  for  experi¬ 
enced  executives  hoping  to  refresh  their 
sense  of  purpose  and  for  new  execs  just 
beginning  their  journey. 

-Polly  Schneider 


Edited  by  Carol  Zarrow 


And... 

Differentiate  or  Die:  Survival  in 
Our  Age  of  Killer  Competition 

By  Jack  Trout 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  2000,  $24.95 
Michael  Porter  doesn’t  “get”  competition, 
says  Jack  Trout.  While  Porter  talks  a  good 
game  about  competitive  advantage,  he  can’t 
teach  you  how  to  achieve  it.  Unlike  Trout, 
says  Trout. 

First,  Trout  tells  his  readers  what  does¬ 
n’t  work.  Quality  doesn’t  work.  Everyone 
expects  it.  Customer  service  doesn’t  work. 
It’s  a  given. 

What  does  work?  Being  first.  Owning 
an  attribute.  Having  a  specialty.  Possessing 
a  magic  ingredient. 

In  Differen¬ 
tiate  or  Die, 

Trout  says  that 
if  you  don’t 
heed  his  pro¬ 
nouncements, 
you  will  perish. 

Might  as  well  pay 
heed. 

-David 
Rosenbaum 


CIO  Best  Seller  List 

5. 

The  Cluetrain  Manifesto: 

The  End  of  Business  As  Usual 

by  Christopher  Locke,  Rick  Levine,  Doc 
Searls  and  David  Weinberger 
Perseus  Books,  2000 

4. 

The  Tipping  Point: 

How  Little  Things  Can  Make 
a  Big  Difference 
by  Malcolm  Gladwell 
Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  2000 

3. 

The  New  New  Thing: 

A  Silicon  Valley  Story 

by  Michael  Lewis 
W.W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1999 


2. 


Leading  With  the  Heart: 
Coach  K’s  Successful  Strategies 
for  Basketball,  Business  and  Life 

by  Mike  Krzyzewski 
Warner  Books,  2000 


1. 


Who  Moved  My  Cheese: 

An  Amazing  Way  to  Deal 
With  Change  in  Your  Work 
and  in  Your  Life 
by  Spencer  Johnson 
The  Putnam  Publishing  Group,  1998 

SOURCE:  April  10,  2000,  data,  compiled  by 
Borders  Group  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

VISIT  the  Reading  Room 
at  www.cio.com/books. 


What  They’re  Reading 

Jim  Cook,  vice  president  of  IT  services,  Child  Health  Corp.  of  America,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kan.  45  Effective  Ways  for  Hiring  Smart:  How  to  Predict  Winners  and  Losers 
in  the  Incredibly  Expensive  People-Reading  Game,  by  Pierre  Mornell  (Ten  Speed  Press, 
1998)  “I  found  this  one  to  be  very  insightful,  an  easy  read,  with  practical  applications.” 
He  also  recommends  Customers. Com:  How  to  Create  a  Profitable  Business  Strategy  for 
the  Internet  and  Beyond,  by  Patricia  B.  Seybold  (Times  Books,  1998)  “It  helped  me 
look  at  my  clients  from  a  different  perspective." 
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Select  the  wrong 
consultants  and  you 
don’t  have  a  prayer. 


Looking  for  the  right  consultant? 
Go  to  the  world’s  leading 
e-marketplace  for  finding 
pre-qualified  consulting  firms 
-  PENgroup.com  - 
where  the  right  consultant  matches 
are,  as  they  say,  made  in  heaven. 

Save  time. 

Save  money. 

Get  better  results. 

visit 

www.pengroup.com 

Over  1,400  pre-qualified  consulting  firms 
A  database  of  over  200,000  other  firms 
150,000  registered  business  users 


nHCROUP.coM 

The  Expert  Marketplace 


800-983-9737 
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If  you  have  no 

patent  to 

swap,  the  only 
thing  you 
have  to  offer 

is  money 

or  a  fight.” 


-Seth  Ostrow,  partner  and  cochair  of  the  patent  and  trademark  department  of 
Brown,  Rysman,  Millstein,  Felder  &  Steiner,  New  York  City,  on  the  benefits  of  patent  holding. 
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Selling  Subscriptions 


By  Derek  Slate ; 


Most  folks  don’t  buy  a  house  by  writing  a 
single  check  upfront;  monthly  install¬ 
ments  are  the  usual  way  to  make  major 
purchases  affordable. 

Good  news:  You  can  expect  vendors  of 
enterprise  software  applications  to  catch 
on  to  this  business  basic,  according  to 
those  wily  analysts  at  AMR  Research  in 
Boston.  Enterprise  applications  include  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP),  supply  chain  management  (SCM),  customer 
relationship  management  (CRM)  and  e-business  software  (no 
acronym  yet).  AMR  Vice  President  David  Caruso  says  that  over 
the  next  two  to  three  years,  makers  of  this  kind  of  big-ticket 
software  will  move  from  requiring  multimillion-dollar  checks 
upfront  to  offering  subscription-based  pricing. 

Customers  will  still  have  the  option  of  installing  and  hosting 
the  software  on  their  own  systems,  so  this  pricing  model  is 
different  from  outsourcing  to  an  application  service  provider. 
The  subscription  plan  will  allow  customers  to  smooth  out  their 
expenses  and  also  add  or  subtract  seats  without  major 


contract  renegotiations,  making  the  software  expense  more 
variable  depending  on  the  health  of  their  business:  Close  or 
spin  off  a  division?  The  number  of  seats,  and  therefore  the 
monthly  fee,  goes  down.  Grow  like  Topsy?  Simply  raise  the  fee 
as  seats  are  added.  "From  a  businessman's  standpoint, 
spreading  out  payments  always  sounds  good,"  Caruso  says. 

Unfortunately  for  the  vendors,  they  may  have  to  suffer  slings 
and  arrows  on  Wall  Street  in  the  transition.  Caruso  notes  that 
Baan— no  stellar  performer  on  the  stock  market  anyway— 
took  extra  lumps  at  the  end  of  last  year  when  the  company 
announced  a  move  toward  the  subscription  pricing  model.  The 
problem  is  the  old  hockey  stick  model:  Enterprise  software 
vendors  typically  record  the  great  bulk  of  their  revenues  in 
deals  signed  right  before  the  end  of  each  fiscal  quarter— buyers 
are  habituated  to  wait  until  then  to  get  discounts.  Since  the 
vendors  can’t  legally  record  revenue  until  they’ve  delivered  the 
service,  the  subscription  model  means  revenue  from  big,  new 
licensing  deals  will  largely  be  deferred.  Ultimately  that  will 
stabilize  revenues  for  the  vendors,  but  in  the  near  term  rev¬ 
enues  may  appear  to  dip  somewhat. 
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TURBO  LINUX 

TUBBOCLUSTEH  S COVER 
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Your  business  is 

ND  LONGER  BUILT  ON 
BRICKS  AND  MORTAR. 


It  should  run  on 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW, 


Chances  are,  your  applications  are  more 
advanced  than  the  technology  they  run  on. 

This,  of  course,  will  not  become  apparent 
until,  say,  your  volume  of  orders  swells  beyond 
capacity,  turning  what  should  be  a  peak  business 
experience  into  a  heap  of  trouble. 


But  TurboLinux  products,  built  on  open  source 
Linux  technology,  are  your  assurance  commerce 
will  flow  uninterrupted. 


At  the  same  time,  our  unique  TurboCluster 
Server  will  integrate  your  existing  servers  - 
NT,  Solaris,  you  name  it  -  snatching  your 
investment  from  the  jaws  of  obsolescence. 


So,  call  toll-free  1-877-4TURB0LINUX  or  go  to 
www.turbolinux.com/trial5  for  a  30  day  free  trial. 


The  millennium  in  which  you  began 
business  is  behind  you  now. 


your 


it  there. 


The  agility  to  reach  out  to  new  opportunity. 

The  stability  to  grow  and  endure. 

Your  enterprise  software  can  now  be  hosted  over  a  secure  global  network  an 


frastructure  currently  supporting  300,000  websites.  Application  services  from 


Run  with  the  swift.  Stand  with  the  strong. 


New  Economy 

Opportunities  and  Risk  in  a  Changing  World 


Break  It  Up 


The  era  of  making  things  yourself  is  over. 
The  web  is  going  to  create  dramatic  new  efficiencies 
for  manufacturers  and  their  supply  chain  partners. 


BY  ERIC  JOHNSON 


THEY  DON’T  BUILD  supply  chains  like  they  used  to — and  that’s  a 
good  thing.  Henry  Ford’s  vision  of  putting  iron,  rubber  and 
glass  in  one  end  of  his  huge  River  Rouge  plant  in  Detroit  and 
having  cars  come  out  the  other  was  visionary  for  its  time — 
when  communicating  with  suppliers  was  costly  and  trans¬ 
portation  was  slow  and  expensive.  But  no  more.  In  the  inter¬ 
net  economy,  old-fashioned  supply  chains  are  disintegrating  at 
a  lightning  pace. 

The  web  is  accelerating  the  disintegration  in  every  industry 
by  eliminating  the  cost  advantages  that  used  to  come  with 
keeping  everything  together  under  one  roof.  Indeed,  we  are 
rapidly  getting  to  the  point  where  vertically  integrated  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  trying  to  compete 
with  companies  that  utilize  virtual  supply  chains.  Companies 
held  hostage  by  in-house  suppliers  will  be  slower  and  less  able 
to  respond  to  changing  products  and  markets. 

To  understand  why  this  is  happening,  we  need  to  look  at 
the  glues  that  have  held  supply  chains  together  for  so  long. 
Transaction  costs  with  suppliers  are  just  about  the  stickiest.  The 
costs  of  establishing  a  relationship  with  a  third  party,  such  as 


qualifying  quality,  negotiating  costs,  developing  agreements 
around  intellectual  property  rights  and  planning  for  joint 
investments,  can  be  overwhelming.  In  fact,  simply  finding  suit¬ 
able  vendors  can  be  a  showstopper.  For  example,  in  the  early 
days  of  outsourcing  for  industries  like  toys  or  apparel,  man¬ 
agers  spent  weeks  traveling  in  Asia  looking  for  suppliers. 

Once  the  companies  get  suppliers  on  board,  there  are  the 
routine  transaction  costs  to  deal  with,  such  as  employing  buy¬ 
ers  to  make  the  purchases  and  logistics  managers  to  oversee  « 

the  flow  of  materials  between  the  suppliers  and  the  factory.  “ 

For  vertically  integrated  firms,  these  transaction  costs  still  exist  g 

< 

but  are  often  hidden  in  overhead  structures,  giving  the  impres-  2 
sion  that  it  is  cheaper  to  produce  rather  than  to  buy. 

Digital  exchanges  are  also  speeding  the  disintegration  of  sup-  ° 

<£ 

ply  chains  by  making  transaction  costs  insignificant.  They  do  ^ 
so  by  gathering  far-flung  information  together  and  wrapping  d 
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See  how-visit 
www.businessengine.net 
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that  information  in  value-adding  services.  Much  of  the  recent 
excitement  around  exchanges,  such  as  Freemarkets.com  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  largely  focused  on  the  possibility  of  reducing  mate¬ 
rial  costs  by  pitting  suppliers  against  each  other  in  the  cold  vac¬ 
uum  of  an  internet  auction.  But  these  websites  will  have  a  much 
bigger  impact  on  reducing  the  transaction  costs  of  buying  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  product,  making  it  more  attractive  to  buy  from 
outside  suppliers  than  making  it  yourself.  Freemarkets  does 
this  by  supporting  its  buyers  throughout  the  procurement 
process — from  finding  vendors  and  developing  requests  for  pro¬ 
posals  to  running  the  auction  site  on  bidding  day. 

Timing  and  availability  of  information  has  also  kept  supply 
chains  together  over  the  years.  But  with  the  web’s  ability  to 


Virtual  supply  chain  technologies  make 
move  responsibility  for  final  products  to 


move  vast  quantities  of  information  at  ever-lower  costs,  bulky 
point  of  sale  (POS)  data  from  cash  registers  can  be  shipped 
more  often,  making  daily  forecasting  more  accurate  and  reduc¬ 
ing  inventory  requirements  throughout  the  supply  chain.  This 
will  reduce  the  need  for  retailers  to  own  large  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  to  maintain  supply,  streamlining  the  flow  of  POS  material 
from  manufacturers  to  retail  stores.  Many  of  these  POS  tools 
are  offered  as  services  through  easily  accessible  web  portals. 

Managing  complex  interfaces  between  organizations  is 
another  reason  that  many  businesses  have  been  reluctant  to  dis¬ 
integrate.  In  Henry  Ford’s  company,  all  the  functional  players 
from  R&D  to  manufacturing  were  located  on  a  single  site  in 
the  interest  of  allowing  spontaneous  and  unplanned  informa¬ 
tion  flow  between  the  different  departments.  During  a  new 
product  introduction,  manufacturing  engineers  could  stroll 
down  to  R&D  any  time  questions  arose.  In  highly  dispersed 
supply  chains,  it  has  always  been  hard  to  create  this  kind  of 
informal,  spontaneous  flow  of  communication. 

But  now  web-centric  product-content  management  systems 
are  eliminating  the  complex  functional  interfaces  by  giving 
everyone  equal  access  to  shared  information.  Car  companies 
like  Ford  generate  huge  volumes  of  product  content  informa¬ 
tion  (the  data  required  to  manufacture  and  distribute  a  prod¬ 
uct)  for  each  vehicle.  This  includes  such  details  as  the  bill  of 
materials,  drawings,  lists  of  approved  suppliers  for  each  com¬ 
ponent  and  process  information  needed  by  manufacturing  and 
distribution  to  build,  test  and  customize  the  product.  Sharing 
this  information  holds  immense  promise  for  reducing  cost. 
But  it  used  to  be  too  expensive  for  many  companies,  requiring 
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it  possible  to 
suppliers. 


big  investments  in  software  and  infrastructure.  Now  it  is  avail¬ 
able  through  web-based  portals  for  a  monthly  fee. 

PairGain  Technologies,  a  producer  of  DSL  networking  sys¬ 
tems  in  Tustin,  Calif.,  has  experienced  many  of  the  benefits  of 
synchronized  product  management.  In  the  past,  releasing  new 
products  and  making  product  changes  were  manual,  paper- 
driven  processes  at  PairGain.  It  required  many  meetings  and 
extensive  travel  between  PairGain  and  its  manufacturing  part¬ 
ner  SCI  Systems  based  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  The  labor-intensive 
activities  slowed  product  development  and  caused  many  expen¬ 
sive  mistakes.  After  adopting  a  web-centric  product  management 
system,  the  need  for  frequent  design  meetings  evaporated.  Both 
within  PairGain  and  at  SCI’s  manufacturing  plant  in  Brazil,  engi¬ 
neers  could  interact  daily  with  an 
ongoing  dialogue  about  product 
content.  Synchronizing  the  man¬ 
agement  of  product  content  has 
helped  PairGain  reduce  compo¬ 
nent  inventories  from  six  weeks  of 
supply  to  a  few  days. 

Virtual  supply  chain  technolo¬ 
gies  are  not  only  making  it  easy  to  outsource  the  manufacture 
and  delivery  of  products,  they  will  also  make  it  possible  to 
move  accountability  and  responsibility  for  the  final  product 
to  the  suppliers.  Information  portals — where  all  partners  can 
view  the  whole  supply  chain  and  be  measured  and  rewarded 
for  overall  success — allow  individual  suppliers  to  begin  to  think 
like  a  single  entity. 

For  example,  automotive  companies  are  modularizing  their 
products  and  outsourcing  the  accountability  for  delivering 
whole  modules  to  the  assembly  plants.  With  early  success  in 
easy  modules  like  upholstery  and  wheels,  some  manufacturers 
are  taking  the  idea  a  step  further.  Volkswagen  is  experiment¬ 
ing  with  complete  modularization,  breaking  a  truck  or  car  into 
several  large  modules  like  chassis,  frame,  engine  and  body,  and 
outsourcing  each  of  the  modules.  In  a  new  VW  truck  plant  in 
rural  Brazil,  seven  key  vendors  not  only  produce  the  modules 
but  also  deliver  them  to  the  assembly  line  and  attach  them  to 
the  truck  as  it  moves  down  the  line.  Suppliers  aren’t  paid  until 
the  finished  truck  passes  final  inspection.  VW  maintains  only 
a  couple  hundred  employees  who  manage  the  partners. 

With  all  that’s  changed,  Henry  Ford  would  have  a  hard  time 
recognizing  the  auto  supply  chain  of  the  21st  century.  GE] 


Think  you  can  stay  vertically  integrated  in  the  21st 
century  and  win?  Brag  to  us  at  neweconomy@cio.com. 
Eric  Johnson  does  research  on  information  technol¬ 
ogy’s  impact  on  supply  chains  at  the  Tuck  School  of 
Business  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  can  be  reached 
at  M.Eric.Johnson@Dartmouth.edu. 


Who’s  On 

Knowing  the  up-to-the-moment 
answer  to  this  question  is  crucial 
to  anyone  providing  Professional 
Services. 

Account4™  Web-based  Professional 
Services  Automation  software  helps 
you  get  the  right  people  in  the 
right  places  at  the  right  time,  and 
supports  your  business  processes. 

For  example  ... 

Opportunity  Management:  evaluate, 
track,  and  analyze  your  pipeline  to 
maximize  revenue; 

Resource  Management :  optimize  your 
staff’s  utilization  by  balancing  demand 
with  capacity; 

Client  Management:  maximize 
engagement  performance,  and  provide 
your  contacts  with  the  information 
they  need  when  they  want  it 
improving  customer  satisfaction; 

Invoice  Management:  create  on-line 
invoices  and  dramatically  reduce  the 
billing  cycle. 

Account4  lets  you  track  time  and 
expenses,  and  share  and  disseminate 
information  on  clients,  consultants, 
engagements,  and  costs  — 
anytime,  anywhere. 


“PSA  software  users  can  expect  a  3-8%  increase  in  productivity.” 

-The  Aberdeen  Group 


The  Final  Score 


Web-based  software  for 

Professional  Services  Automation 


Productivity  Utilization  Additional 

increase  increase  revenue 


Home  Team 

3% 

30  people 

$12M 

Competition 

0 

0 

$0 

Based  on  1000-person  staff,  billable  200  days/year  @  $2000/day. 


How  would  your  team  score? 

Do  a  quick  calculation  at  www.account4.com. 
Also  get  a  "Who’s  On  The  Bench ”  white  paper 
and  free  CD. 
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What  could  you  do  with 

the  services  to  change  everything? 


Qwest®  Q  Port*M  No  limit  networking.  Can  you  imagine  a  network  that  delivers  the  bandwidth  you  need  without  it  costing 
you  a  fortune.  Qwest  QPort  can  make  it  happen.  Because  only  QPort  gives  you  Frame  Relay  and  a  simple  migration 
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path  to  IP  for  one  flat  monthly  fee.  Which  means  you  can  bank  on  bandwidth  without  blowing  your  budget.  To  find  out  more 
about  QPort,  visit  qwest.com  or  call  1  800  RIDE  QWEST  (1-800-743-3793).  Because  from  today,  there  will  be  no  limits. 
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Qwest. 


Fine  Print 

What  You  Don't  Know  Can  Hurt  You 


Big  Risk  for 
Small  Fry 


Contractual  tips  for  new  entrants 

in  the  ERP  game 


BY  WAYNE  D.  BENNETT 


ENTERPRISE  RESOURCE  planning  implementations  are  once  again 
in  the  news  with  stories  of  both  success  and  dispute.  And  we 
can  probably  expect  more  of  these  stories  now  that  Y2K  con¬ 
figuration  freezes  are  thawing  in  the  heat  of  pent-up  demand. 
Two  factors  make  these  stories  relevant  to  all  CIOs.  First,  the 
ERP  vendors  are  headed  down-market  in  search  of  new  oppor¬ 
tunities;  and,  second,  the  same  contract  and  management  prin¬ 
ciples  that  help  determine  the  outcome  of  big  ERP  projects 
apply  with  at  least  equal  force  to  smaller  ones. 

Sure,  we  see  the  big  guys  wielding  considerable  leverage  at 
the  bargaining  table  and  ending  up  with  a  decent  claim  if  the 
implementation  fails,  but  midsize  companies  have  fewer 
resources  to  help  in  case  of  disaster.  A  big  mistake  in  a  big 
company  is  hard  to  hide  and  hard  to  recover  from;  in  a  smaller 
company  it’s  impossible  to  hide  and  even  harder  to  recover. 

A  complete  tutorial  on  ERP  could  take  a  full  semester  and 
several  guest  lecturers  to  cover  properly.  But  if  we  start  with 
the  typical  definition  of  what  we  want  to  avoid  (over-budget, 
late,  inadequate  function  or  performance  or  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  these),  here  are  a  few  matters  to  consider. 


Timing 

Having  a  vendor  start  work  before  a  contract  is  signed  seems  so 
facially  stupid  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  except  that 
it  happens  all  the  time.  Without  a  contract  you  have  few  intel¬ 
lectual  property  rights,  no  appropriate  confidentiality  provi¬ 
sions  and  you  are  paying  by  the  hour.  Worst  of  all,  you  lose 
leverage  in  the  contract  process  and  you  set  yourself  up  for  a 
mess  if  no  deal  can  be  reached. 

As  you  are  negotiating,  everyone  thinks  you  are  saving  time 
by  starting  early,  all  the  while  ignoring  that  as  the  clock  ticks 
and  your  ERP  deadline  looms,  you  have  either  wasted  all  the 
work  to  date  (because  you  now  have  no  rights  in  the  software 
and  therefore  no  leverage,  so  you  cannot  come  to  an  acceptable 
contract)  or  you  will  have  to  eat  whatever  the  vendor  puts  in 
front  of  you  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Given  the  frequency  with 
which  the  simplicity  of  this  concept  is  not  recognized,  it  is  hardly 
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e-business 


TOGETHER  WITH  LOTUS, 

KELLOGG  SAVES 


lllll 


EACH  YEAR 
PROVING  THAT  I 

THE  PRIZE 

ISN’T  ALWAYS  JUST  IN  THE  BOX, 
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Kellogg®  employees  and  retirees  get  the  most  from  their  Lotus®  solution:  the  quickest, 
most  efficient  answers  to  HR  benefits  questions.  By  leveraging  a  Lotus  DominoT-based 
i  solution,  Kellogg  People  Services  Center  provides  accurate  answers  on  policies  and  keeps 
111  data  current,  all  at  one  central  location.  And  everyone  likes  saving  $500,000  each  year. 
*  This  is  one  of  the  ways  super.human.software  helps  e-business  people  work  together. 

To  learn  more,  visit  www.lotus.com/superhumansoftware 

SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


Lotus 


An  IBM  Company 


Fine  Print 


surprising  that  Halloween  Superman  costumes  come  with  the 
warning,  “Do  not  attempt  to  fly  wearing  this  costume.” 

Price  and  Payment 

Price  is  not  the  most  important  factor  in  the  success  of  an  ERP 
project,  but  you  don’t  really  need  a  money  pit.  Seek  a  fixed 
price  and  a  well-defined  change  order  process.  Don’t  try  to 
chisel  every  last  nickel  off  the  price.  You  will  do  better  to  get 
a  realistic  price  up  front  than  to  deprive  the  vendor  of  an  hon¬ 
est  profit.  Otherwise,  expect  to  be  pestered  with  change  orders 
until  the  vendor  puts  some  vitality  back  into  its  margins. 

Check  references  to  find  out  how  the  change  order  process 
went  for  other  customers  of  your  vendor.  Did  the  price  increase 
10  percent  or  100  percent?  Did  every  last  pixel  change  cause 
a  change  order  or  did  only  the  big  changes  cause  a  repricing? 

As  for  the  actual  paying,  many  vendors  are  sensitive  to  the 
cost  of  money  issue.  Holdbacks  are  great  (and  should  be 
sought)  but  if  the  vendor  is  a  big  company,  holdbacks  have  less 


Achieving  a  milestone  involves  accepting 
the  deliverable,  not  just  the  delivery! 


real  effect  than  desired.  Holdbacks  can  range  from  10  per¬ 
cent  to  50  percent  and  are  typically  limited  by  the  vendor’s 
margins.  They  are  intended  to  keep  the  vendor’s  skin  in  the 
game.  If  payments  are  made  upon  key  milestone  achievements 
(and  achieving  a  milestone  involves  accepting  the  deliverable, 
not  just  the  delivery!)  a  fair  amount  of  money  can  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  holdback  by  the  end  of  a  large  project.  But  seeking 
your  money  back  versus  not  paying  the  holdback  yields  the 
same  result  when  up  against  a  large  vendor — it’s  a  lawsuit 
either  way. 

Contract  Leverage 

Having  a  tight  contract  that  permits  you  to  declare  a  breach 
and  then  terminate  it  is  a  swell  thing.  But  in  the  end,  do  you 
want  an  ERP  system  or  a  contract  claim?  You  may  need  your 
termination  sledgehammer,  but  using  it  will  hurt  you  at  least 
as  much  as  your  vendor.  Most  often,  you  need  a  contract  that 
invites  conformity  to  terms  that  are  well  tailored  to  success. 
Your  vendor  will  say  that  you  don’t  need  a  contract  that  causes 
everyone  to  keep  running  back  to  check  its  terms.  That’s  only 
partly  right.  You  want  to  keep  people  from  only  delivering  to 
the  letter  of  the  contract,  but  you  also  need  a  contract  that 
would,  if  read,  invite  the  parties  to  work  together. 

Get  actual,  specified  monetary  damages  for  material  fail¬ 
ures  (materially  late,  materially  nonconforming)  and  consider 
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an  upside  or  bonus  for  beating  selected  metrics  that  imply  suc¬ 
cess  for  both  sides.  Add  clear  escalation  procedures  so  that 
disputes  of  every  stripe  can  be  resolved  efficiently.  Require 
each  side  to  maintain  continuity  of  personnel  and  give  each  side 
the  right  (and  the  right  avenue)  to  suggest  to  the  other  side 
that  a  key  person  is  standing  in  the  way  of  success. 

Acceptance  and  Testing 

Interim  deliverables  need  to  be  accepted  conditionally,  not 
absolutely.  And  the  condition  is  that  the  whole  system  works 
in  the  end.  Why  accept  pretty  screens  that  have  no  properly 
functioning  software  under  them?  Acceptance  and  rejection 
and  redelivery  processes  must  be  clearly  defined  in  the  contract. 

Furthermore,  you  need  the  right  to  test  what  your  vendor 
does;  your  vendor  needs  the  right  to  test  what  you  do;  and 
you  both  need  the  right  to  seek  third  party  help  to  determine 
whether  objective  standards  have  been  met.  No  one  should  be 
the  final  arbiter  of  his  own  work.  When  considering  third  par¬ 
ties,  be  sure  they  are  truly  independent — not  a  vendor 
that  would  have  preferred  to  have  gotten  the  job  in  the 
first  place. 

Backlash 

At  the  risk  of  contravening  some  of  the  other  princi¬ 
ples,  take  them  with  a  grain  of  salt.  It  may  be  easy  for 
the  CIO  to  declare  that  the  cleanest  implementation  involves  the 
fewest  legacy  interfaces  and  the  least  customization — everyone 
must  either  conform  to  the  out-of-the-box  ERP  solution  or 
reveal  that  she  is  not  committed  to  ERP.  But  despite  the  grief 
of  legacy  systems,  sometimes  you  will  need  to  bend.  In  some 
cases,  the  in-place  business  process  is  not  only  unique,  it  lends 
a  competitive  advantage  or  is  simply  too  expensive  to  change 
to  conform  to  the  new  ERP  system.  Seek  advice  from  others  as 
to  this  trade-off.  It  has  operational,  cost  and  political  conse¬ 
quences. 

Throughout  all  this,  don’t  forget  that  ERP  cuts  across  the 
long-established  and  hard-earned  fiefdoms  tucked  away  in 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  your  company.  Before  you  even 
begin,  be  sure  department  leaders  understand  what  ERP  is  and 
not  only  what  the  benefits  are  but  what  the  sacrifices  are:  Some 
current  processes  must  change  to  simplify  the  system  and  to 
conform  it  to  the  rest  of  the  organization. 

There  are  surely  other  issues — each  success  and  disaster  brings 
its  own  lessons.  But  you  can  get  a  good  start  by  thinking  about 
how  these  ideas  apply  to  your  organization.  QE1 


What’s  your  take  on  ERP  contracts?  Let  us  know  at 
fineprint@cio.com.  Wayne  D.  Bennett  is  chair  of  the 
Commercial  Technology  Practice  Area  at  Bingham 
Dana  LLP. 


PHOTO  BY  CEORGE  SIMIAN 


DIGEX  is  the  leader  in  managed  Web 
and  application  hosting.  Sun  Microsystems 
is  the  leader  in  the  net  economy. 

What  is  SunToneSM  certification?  The  symbol 
of  high  quality  outsourced  services 
sponsored  by  Sun  Microsystems.  It’s  their 
way  of  telling  IT  professionals  that  Digex 
knows  its  stuff. 

Sun  evaluated  our  systems  architecture, 
scrutinized  our  technical  competency, 
analyzed  our  service  level  agreements 
and  assessed  our  physical  and  intellectual 
security  measures. 

The  distinction  of  being  the  first  SunTone 
Certified  solution  provider  underscores 
Digex’s  leadership  in  the  hosting  industry 
and  our  dedication  to  delivering  the  best 
overall  Web  performance  under  the  sun. 


the  FI 


microsystems 


SunTone- 

CERTIFIED 


www.digex.com/SunTone  1.877.593.4439 


OVIDER. 


keeps  e-business  in  business" 


©2000  Digex,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  tradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners.  Al  rights  reserved. 


APC:  On-site 


Introducing  a  solution  for  increased 
peace  of  mind  and  reliability: 

APC  Symmetra®  Power  Array”  with 
New  Remote  Monitoring  Service. 

Since  becoming  the  world's  first  Power  Array  a  few 
years  ago,  Symmetra  Power  Array  N+1  redundant 
technology  has  become  a  proven  industry  standard 
in  high  availability  and  power  protection.  Companies 
that  demand  near  100%  uptime  like  IBM,  ZDTV  and 
Arthur  Andersen,  now  trust  their  uptime  needs  to 
Symmetra  Power  Array  and  APC. 

For  increased  reliability  and  peace  of  mind,  APC 
introduces  its  new  Remote  Monitoring  Service.  APC 
will  monitor  your  UPSs  while  you  worry  about  your 
business.  If  there's  a  problem,  we  let  you  know,  and 
if  it's  necessary,  we'll  even  send  a  qualified  APC 
technician  to  fix  it  on-site. 

APC's  reliable  service  watches  over  your  system 
24  x  7  to  monitor  high  availability  APC  products  like 
Symmetra  Power  Array,  Silcon™  DP300E,  Matrix-UPS®, 
Smart-UPS®,  and  a  wide  range  of  accessories. 


"Not  having  a  Symmetra  in  place 
would  have  resulted  in  lost  data ,  cor¬ 
rupted  hard  drives  and  lost  time  to 
recover.  The  Symmetra  system  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  during  this 
one  outage.” 

-  Bob  Lesher  and  Charlie  Bise,  Information  Technology, 
Exel  Logistics 


Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE  Symmetra  Power  Array 

All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE  Power  Availability  Kit 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apcc.com  Key  Code  s974z 


©2000  American  Power  Conversion.  All  Trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SY1 B0ES-US  •  PowerFax:  (800)  347-FAXX  •  E-mail.apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road,  West  Kingston,  Rl  02892  USA 


Enter  to  WIN  A  FREE 
Symmetra  Power  Array 
along  with  a  year  of 
FREE  Remote 
Monitoring  Service. 

All  entrants  will  receive  a  FRE 
Power  Availability  Kit 


Just  mail  or  fax  this  completed 
coupon  or 

contact  APC  for  a  chance  to  win 
a  FREE  Symmetra  Power  Array 
with  Remote  Monitoring.  Better 
yet,  order  it  today  at  the  APC 
Web  site! 

Key  Code 

http://promo.apcc.com  s974z 

1888)  289-APCC  x1522  •  FAX:  (401)  788-2797 


Legendary  Reliability' 


□  YES!  Enter  me  to  win  a  FREE  Symmetra 

Power  Array  with  one  year  of  Remote 
Monitoring  Service.  Please  send  me 
my  FREE  Power  Availability  Kit. 

□  NO.  I'm  not  interested  at  this  time  but 

please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 


Enter  to 
WIN  A  FREE 
Symmetra® 
Power  Array™! 


Name: 

Key  Code 

s974z 

Title: 

Company: 

Address: 

Citv/Town: 

State: 

Zip: 

Countrv 

Phone: 

Brand  of  UPS  used? 

# 

Brand  of  PC  used? 

# 

Brand  of  Servers  used? 

# 

©2000  APC.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  owners.  SY4A9EB-US_2c  •  E-mail:  apcinfo@apcc.com  •  132  Fairgrounds  Road.  West  Kingston.  Rl  02892  USA 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  36  WEST  KINGSTON,  Rl 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


KEY  CODE:  s974z 
DEPARTMENT:  B 
132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 
PO  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON  Rl  02892-9920 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


Howto 
Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the 
reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit  http:// promo,  apcc.  com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverst 
side 


Legendary  Reliability 


Symmetra  Power  Array's 
proven  reliability  provides 
the  highest  availability  for 
today's  businesses 


APC's  new  Remote 
Monitoring  System 
is  the  key  to  your 
complete  peace  of  mind 


N+1  redundancy  design  assures  con¬ 
tinuous  availability  -  If  a  module  fails, 
the  others  instantly  begin  supporting 
the  full  load. 


Immediate  Notification 

Customers  are  informed  of  events  via  phone, 
paging,  and/or  E-mail. 


Scalable  power  -  Additional  4  kVA 
modules  can  be  added  to  expand  to 
16  kVA  of  power  capacity  (4  unit  frame 
is  expandable  to  8  kVA) 


Serviceable  while  load  is  up  and  run¬ 
ning  -  Additional  battery  modules 
increase  runtime  and  all  the  modules 
are  hot  swappable,  meaning  no  down¬ 
time. 


Immediate  Response 

With  an  APC  On-Site  service  contract,  APC  can 
ensure  that  our  field  service  technician  arrives  at 
the  site  with  the  equipment  and  knowledge  to 
service  the  UPS  the  first  time. 


Monthly  Alarm  Reports 

Each  alarm  occurrence  and  duration  is  tracked, 
recorded,  and  summarized  in  a  report. 


•  Environmental  Surveillance 
In  addition  to  monitoring  the  UPS,  APC  is  also 
monitoring  the  ambient  room  temperature  and 
humidity  where  the  UPS  is  located. 


Web-based  Customized  Escalation 

Each  event  response  is  defined  by  the  customer 

and  tailored  to  their  needs. 


Enhance  the  availability  of  your  business 
with  APC  accesories: 


APC  MasterSwitch “  can 
save  you  time  and  money 
by  helping  your  staff  to 
manage  power  proactively. 


Trust  your  system's  uptime  to  APC.  Our  technology 
grows  with  your  business  and  can  help  power 
protect  your  new  applications  as  you  roll  them 
out.  Contact  APC  today  and  let  APC's  Legendary 
Reliability™  work  for  you. 


APC  was  chosen  by  PC  Magazine 
as  one  of  the  "Top  100  Technology 
Companies  That  Are  Changing  The 
World"  (10/99). 


Legendary  Reliability 


along  with  a  year  of  FREE  Remote  Monitoring  Service. 


Call  888-289-APCC  xl  522  •  Fax  401-788-2797 


Career  Counsel 

Mark  Polansky  Offers  Advice  to  Aspiring  CIOs  and  IT  Managers 


Attendance 
Not  Required 


Q:  I  am  the  director  of  IT  in  a  $1.5  billion  family-owned  com¬ 
pany.  I  was  brought  in  18  months  ago  when  the  company  was 
growing  from  roughly  500  employees  to  more  than  2,700— all 
within  the  span  of  two  to  three  months.  At  the  time  of  all  this 
change,  I  was  included  in  all  planning  meetings. 

Now  it  seems  the  only  time  I  am  called  into  a  meeting  is  after 
a  decision  has  been  made,  and  I  am  not  included  in  strategic 
meetings.  I  enjoy  the  company  and  the  people,  but  it  seems 
the  reporting  structure  (to  the  CFO)  and  lack  of  involvement  are 
a  hindrance  to  growth.  I’ve  made  it  clear  to  the  CFO  that  my 
ambitions  are  vice  president  and  beyond.  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  alter  this  old-model  thinking?  The  infrastructure  and 
processes  that  are  in  place  are  functioning  well,  and  I  can’t  think 
of  any  faux  pas  that  I  might  have  committed. 


A:  It  sounds  like  you  were  being  included  during  that  initial 
period  of  high  growth  to  ensure  that  the  infrastructure  scale- 
up  would  be  taken  care  of.  The  tip-off  was  there  18  months 
ago  when  you  learned  that  your  position  reports  to  the  CFO. 
Since  you  seem  to  like  the  company  and  the  people,  it’s  prob¬ 


ably  worth  a  couple  of  very  good  serious  tries  to  open  some 
minds  before  you  throw  in  the  towel  and  move  on. 

Seek  out  a  business  partner  if  possible,  and  go  looking  for 
some  exciting  and  low-risk,  small-cost  places  to  make  a  very 
real  difference  in  the  top  and  bottom  line  performance  of  the 
company.  Carefully  document  what  you’ve  achieved  and  take  it 
to  the  top,  dragging  along  the  CFO  if  you  must.  And  show 
the  boss  what  his  competitors  are  doing  with  technology  to 
provide  better-quality  products  and  better  customer  service, 
and  to  better  connect  with  business  partners  and  customers 
through  the  internet. 

SHOULD  I  STAY  OR  SHOULD  I  GO? 

Q:  I  work  as  vice  president  of  IT  in  a  relatively  new  yet  innov¬ 
ative  private  sector  bank  in  India.  The  bank  has  launched  a 
number  of  retail  technology  products  and  is  known  to  be  fairly 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  NIP  ROGERS 
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gration  thing  really  takes  off 

-THOMAS  JEFFERSON  [for  THE  most  part] 


As  foretold,  the  age  of  integrated  voice  and  data  has 
come,  changing  the  lives  of  everyone  in  your  company. 

Alcatel  has  realized  the  full  potential  of  network 
convergence.  Ideas  such 
as  sorted,  prioritized 
e-mail  and  voicemail 
messages,  dial  by  name, 
integrated  keyboards 
and  phones  built  into 
PCs  are  now  reality. 

Provide  your  Web  customers  with  direct  contact  to  a 
service  agent  equipped  with  customized  data.  Let  your  critical 
contacts  reach  you  anytime,  anywhere,  with  a  single  number. 


Alcatel's  OmniPCX  4400  does  everything  a  PBX 
does,  and  much  more.  With  99.999%  reliability  and 
a  distributed  client/server  architecture,  OmniPCX  4400 

is  designed  to  deliver 
powerful  converged 
applications  to  compa¬ 
nies  ranging  all  the 
way  from  50  to  more 
than  50,000  people, 
serving  the  needs  of 
business  for  the  next  decade  and  well  into  the  future. 

Alcatel.  120,000  people.  Internet,  enterprise,  and 
telecom  solutions  worldwide.  www.OmniPCX.com/ads 


PROPHECY  FULFILLED: 

OmniPCX  4400  gives  teleworkers  all 
the  capabilities  of  a  corporate  PBX 


©  2000  Alcatel. 
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Career  Counsel 


aggressive.  I  report  to  the  IT  head,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the 
CEO.  All  other  personnel  in  IT  report  to  me.  My  current  job  is 
somewhat  safe  yet  I  do  not  see  many  growth  opportunities. 
The  largest  French  bank  (that  is  going  to  start  up  a  retail  bank¬ 
ing  operation  in  India)  has  approached  me.  There  is  great  chal¬ 
lenge  as  well  as  uncertainty,  as  it  has  never  done  retail  bank¬ 
ing  thus  far.  I  want  growth  and  challenge,  but  I  value  security 
as  well.  Could  you  please  advise  me  whether  to  continue  or  take 
the  plunge? 


available  venture  capital  to  find  the  good  ideas  and  for 
startup  companies  to  find  good  leadership.  Speaking  of  find¬ 
ing  good  ideas,  dig  into  the  backgrounds  and  track  records  of 
the  backers  and  the  management  team  of  a  technology 
startup  company  to  gauge  its  probability  of  success.  Trust 
your  gut  and  the  feedback  of  those  you  trust  as  to  whether 
the  idea  is  good  or  not. 

CAREER  FEEDBACK 


A:  There  is  no  simple  answer  to  your  dilemma.  The  balance 
of  risk  and  reward  is  truly  an  individual  equation,  and  what 
may  be  the  correct  choice  for  you  may  be  a  terrible  choice  for 
someone  else.  And  security  for  you  may  mean  something  very 
different  from  what  it  means  to  me.  Listen  to  your  own  wants 
and  your  own  needs,  and  not  to  what  anyone  else  thinks — 
and  good  luck  in  whatever  you  choose. 


The  very  best  source  of  career  feedback,  including 
readiness  evaluation,  is  a  mentor  who  is  committed 
to  and  capable  of  being  candid,  objective  and 
comfortable  giving  constructive  criticism  as  well  as 
positive  reinforcement  and  encouragement. 


TRADITIONAL  CIO  VERSUS  STARTUP  CIO 

Q:  I’m  an  IS  director  of  10  years  with  strategic  and  tactical 
responsibilities,  and  I’ve  just  been  laid  off  because  of  a  merger. 
I’ve  known  this  was  coming  and  started  looking  for  another  posi¬ 
tion  within  the  last  two  months.  I've  got  a  tremendous  sever¬ 
ance  package,  so  there’s  no  hurry  to  land  another  job.  However, 
in  the  last  two  months,  the  majority  of  “offers”  have  been  for 
startups  of  various  sorts.  I’m  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  tradi¬ 
tional  IS  director/CIO  position  is  becoming  extinct.  At  least  it 
seems  very  difficult  to  find.  Also,  is  there  any  advice  you  can  give 
as  to  how  to  qualify  a  startup  as  a  good  prospect  to  work  for? 

A:  In  response  to  your  concern  regarding  the  lack  of  IS/CIO 
activity  in  your  job  search  during  the  past  two  months,  these 
were  the  holiday  months  of  November  and  December.  This 
year-end  period  is  a  very  busy  time  to  finish  up  searches  and 
employment  deals  that  are  already  in  the  pipeline,  but  fewer 
new  senior  corporate  searches  are  launched  during  this  time. 
The  start  of  the  new  year  should  prove  to  be  busier  for  you. 

Having  said  that,  the  frenetic  pace  of  technology  startups 
doesn’t  seem  to  respect  the  calendar.  It’s  24/7  activity  for 


Q:  I  have  been  a  project  manager  in  applications  development 
for  15  years.  I  feel  I  am  ready  to  move  to  the  next  level.  In  a 
previous  response  to  a  question  about  readiness  in  pursuing  a 
director  or  CIO-level  position,  you  stated  that  an  independent 
evaluation  of  that  readiness  might  be  appropriate.  Where  does 
one  obtain  an  independent  evaluation? 

A:  The  very  best  source  of  career  feedback,  including  readi¬ 
ness  evaluation,  is  a  mentor  who  is 
committed  to  and  capable  of  being 
candid,  objective  and  comfortable 
giving  constructive  criticism  as  well 
as  positive  reinforcement  and  encour¬ 
agement.  If  you  don’t  have  a  mentor, 
seek  one  out — preferably  someone 
outside  your  own  company  or  at 
least  someone  who  is  not  above  you 
in  your  direct  reporting  chain.  Look 
for  a  mentor  in  industry  groups  and 
associations,  or  call  into  a  neighbor 
company  and  do  some  networking  of  your  own.  Your  men¬ 
tor  should  be  someone  you  admire,  both  for  his  or  her  career 
accomplishments  but  also  for  leadership,  values  and  style. 
Regardless  of  whom  you  choose,  assure  yourself  that  this  indi¬ 
vidual  is  truly  honest  with  you  and  not  just  saying  what  you 
want  to  hear.  Second  opinion?  Your  boss,  of  course.  Third 
opinion?  A  good  IT  specialist  search  consultant. 

YOUTH  MOVEMENT 

Q:  I  am  a  young  person  in  a  senior  position  in  a  top  10  IT  and 
management  consulting/accounting  organization.  I  manage 
many  people,  projects  and  budgets.  I  believe  I’m  on  the  fast 
track  to  the  director  level,  which  means  I  will  be  a  director  by 
the  time  I  am  30. 

My  only  complaint  is  that  I  don’t  have  a  manager,  so  I  feel  I 
am  always  reinventing  the  wheel  with  my  people.  I  outsource 
myself  as  CIO-CTO  to  companies  that  are  without  one.  Several 
of  these  companies  have  approached  me  about  becoming  their 
CIO-CTO  on  a  full-time  basis. 

My  concern  is  that  they  do  not  know  how  old  I  am.  Will  it 
scare  them  off  if  they  find  out  that  a  25  year  old,  out  of  col- 
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What  B2B  is  Meant  To  Be. 
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Introducing  OpenBusiness  from  ObjectSpace:  It’s  B2B  Integration,  Only  Deeper. 


What  if  businesses  could  get  closer  on  a  more  fundamental  level?  What  if 
you  didn't  have  to  focus  on  your  existing  enterprise  applications  and,  instead, 
could  focus  on  new  enterprise  implications? 

Welcome  to  OpenBusiness™  from  ObjectSpace.  OpenBusiness  shortens  the 
distance  between  your  business  and  trading  partners,  customers,  suppliers, 
service  providers  and  new  sources  of  revenue.  It's  trade  at  a  more 
fundamental  level,  enabling  true  business  process  integration  and  new  kinds 
of  transactions  based  on  the  offer  and  transfer  of  digital  assets. 

Learn  how  XML  and  e-services  are  radically  changing  the  way  businesses 
use  the  Internet.  To  download  your  copy  of  the  whitepaper,  "Business  to 
Business  Integration  (B2Bi):  The  Internet's  Next  Big  Step"  visit  our  Website 

at  www.objectspace.com/openbusiness/wc  or  call  1-800  OBJECT1 

for  more  information. 

This  is  a  new  space.  You  haven't  been  here  before. 

It's  trade  that  transforms.  It's  the  power  between. 


OBJECT  S  P  H  C  E 


©2000  ObjectSpace,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  ObjectSpace  and  OpenBusiness 
are  trademarks  of  ObjectSpace,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
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Career  Counsel 


lege  for  a  little  over  two  years  now,  is  at  the  helm?  Would  I  be 
better  off  remaining  in  the  consulting  company  and  becoming 
a  director? 

A:  Wow,  what  a  wonderful  problem  to  contemplate!  To  begin 
with,  let’s  focus  on  the  fact  that  you  can  and  are  routinely  doing 
the  bulk  of  the  CIO-CTO  job  today,  at  least  on  an  interim 
basis.  Yes,  there  are  differences — some  significant — for  a  per¬ 
manent  executive,  but  that  just  says  there’s  still  much  for  you  to 
learn  by  making  the  switch,  sooner  or  later.  Second,  if  you  are 
good  at  what  you  do,  what  does  it  matter  how  old  you  are? 
At  worst,  your  youth  may  lack  some  wisdom  based  on  depth  of 
experience  and  lack  of  “seasoning.”  At  best,  your  two-plus 
years  of  intense  “Big  10”  experience  has  given  you  more  than 


Have  a  career  question? 


Visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/ 
forums/executive/counselor.html 
pose  your  own  questions  to  Mark  Polansky. 


holder  value  concerns,  the  educator  is  free  of  the  pressures  of 
corporate  life,  and  the  world  of  education  therefore  tends  to 
attract  a  more  passive  academic  profile,  in  both  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  school  and  university  leadership 
can  be  as  intensely  focused  on  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
(for  instance,  enrollment,  contributions,  academic  rankings  and 
so  on)  metrics  as  their  industry  counterparts. 

E-COMMERCE  TRANSITION 

Q:  I  manage  a  $50  million  print  department  and  have  developed 
many  skills  in  a  marketing  operations  business  environment.  I 
have  been  with  this  company  for  about  24  years  and  have  an 
excellent  relationship  within  the  corporation  and  management, 
but  the  company  is  for  sale. 

I  have  been  approached  internally  to  manage  a  team  for  our 
recently  developing  e-commerce  department.  My  concern  is 
that  if  a  company  buys  us  with  an  e-commerce  business  already 
in  place,  my  new  e-commerce  department  may  disappear  and 
I’m  out  of  a  job.  However,  do  I  take  the  risk,  jump  in  and  get 
the  business  skills  and  knowledge  so  that  if  it  goes  badly,  at 
least  I  will  have  these  new  skills  in  demand  added  to  my  resume 
for  future  opportunities? 


two  years’  worth  of  learning  and  growing,  not  to  mention  a 
variety  of  experiences.  Third,  your  clients  have  seen  you  per¬ 
form  and  deliver,  and  they  want  you  despite  your  age,  and 
guess  what:  They  probably  know  and  they  probably  don’t  care. 
If  you  love  consulting,  then  stay.  If  the  idea  of  being  a  corporate 
CIO  or  CTO  is  tugging  at  you,  then  jump  right  in. 

ANOTHER  EDUCATION  MOVE 

Q:  I’d  like  to  follow  up  on  the  April  1,  2000,  question  about  the 
director  of  IT  who  was  wondering  how  he  or  she  could  make  the 
move  from  an  IT  professional/management  position  to  an  IT 
educational/teaching  position  at  either  the  college  or  high 
school  level.  And  the  answer:  “...The  world  of  education  can 
be  an  extremely  rewarding  one  despite  its  lower  pay  scale  and 
lack  of  equity  possibilities.  But  it  is  culturally  and  environmen¬ 
tally  very  different  from  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to.” 
I’m  an  IS  director  in  the  same  boat,  and  I’d  appreciate  your 
expanding  on  the  cultural  and  environmental  differences  you 
referred  to. 

A:  There  are  several  generalized  differences  in  culture  and  envi¬ 
ronment  between  industry  and  academia.  The  most  commonly 
cited  is  the  notoriously  slower  pace  in  the  academe  that  is 
caused  by  committee-oriented  decision  making  and  bureau¬ 
cratic  management,  especially  in  public  institutions  and  com¬ 
plex  funding  models.  And  with  no  profit  and  loss  or  share- 


A:  You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain 
by  taking  on  responsibility  for  the  e-commerce  department. 
Yes,  if  the  new  owner  doesn’t  need  your  services,  you  will  leave 
the  company  with  new  experience  and  skills  to  put  on  your 
resume — experience  and  skills  that  are  very  much  in  demand 
today  and  for  the  foreseeable  future — plus  the  likelihood  of  a 
severance  package  along  with  strong  prospects  for  immediate 
employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  given  the  scarcity  of  good  e-business  peo¬ 
ple,  it  would  be  far  more  likely  that  the  new  owner  will  want 
to  keep  you  on.  In  that  case  you  can  even  negotiate  a  bit  for  a 
good  deal  to  stay.  And  if  your  current  employer  is  a  public  com¬ 
pany,  it’s  also  likely  that  your  stock  options,  which  may  be 
considerable  in  light  of  your  24  years  of  service,  will  vest  upon 
change  of  control.  The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  continue 
managing  a  legacy  operation,  the  print  department,  at  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  for  sale — talk  about  being  expendable!  BE! 


Mark  Polansky  is  a  managing  director  and  member  of  the  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  practice  in  the  New  York  City  office  of  Korn/Ferry  international. 
He  has  also  been  recently  named  the  chairman  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Management.  The  web-based  Executive  Career 
Counselor  column  (found  on  CIO.com )  is  edited  by  Web 
Research  Editor  Kathleen  Kotwica.  She  can  be  reached 
at  kkotwica@cio.com. 
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Our  e-business  portal  allows  Ricoh 
Canada  to  drive  its  top  and  bottom 
lines  in  ways  its  competition  would 
dearly  love  to  copy*  It’s  called  “my  Ricoh”  and,  by 
reinventing  relationships,  it  reduces  the  cost  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  customers.  Power  is  being 
placed  right  where  it  belongs,  in  the  purchaser’s 
hands.  Processes  are  being  streamlined,  points  of 
contact  eliminated.  Internal  best  practices  are  being 
shared  so  key  business  issues  can  be  resolved  more 
quickly.  Revenue/  It’s  headed  up.  Administrative 
costs?  Down.  These  are  the  results  Ricoh  Canada 
was  seeking  from  its  original  ERP  investment.  Its 
expenditure  for  the  TopTier’  Portal  was  peanuts  by 

comparison.  But  it’s  making  that  TopTier  provides  leading  companies  with 

JC  O  e-business  portals  that  are  surprisingly 

original  investment  pay  off  hand- 

1  .  1  -  Point.  Click.  Drag.  Drop.  Anyone  who  can 

somely.  What  can  we  do  for  you?  execute ^ ^ s,ePS knows how 

/  /to  use  TopTier  to  swittly  access,  link  and 

.  .  ♦  relate  data  -  even  data  from  disparate 

ouU-joU-jjZo/www.toptier.com  sources  -  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

TopTier 

>  SOFTWARE 


©2000  TopTier  Software  Inc.  TopTier  is  a  registered  trademark  of  TopTier  Software  Inc.  Ricoh  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Ricoh,  Ltd. 


e-business  like  you've  never  seen  it  before. 


siiiWMiitt. 


he’ll  wait  years  for  the  possibility  of  baby  pandas, 
purchase  a  ‘how  to  mate  mammals’  primer. 

it’s  a  bear  managing  a  web  site,  isn’t  it? 

patience  comes  in  varying  degrees,  except  when  a  web  site  slows 
down  in  secure  mode,  then  it’s  replaced  by  its  evil  twin,  aggravation, 
fortunately,  you  can  easily  get  your  site  zipping  along  with  the  intel' 
netstructure™  7110  e-commerce  accelerators — which  can  boost  the 
processing  of  encrypted  transactions  by  up  to  50  times,  they’re  the 
first  accelerators  designed  specifically  for  e-commerce,  and  they’ll 
help  your  customers  browse  and  buy  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  point 
and  click— even  in  ssl  mode,  so,  to  keep  folks  coming  back  to  the 
attractions  on  your  site,  visit  ours:  (-»  www.intel.com/go/studbear ) 
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COMMON 

GROUND 

Doug  Barker's  successful  quest  to  find 
IT  partners  for  bis  nonprofit  environmental  group  yields 
profitable  lessons  for  any  company's  CIO 

BY  ELAINE  M.  CUMMINGS 


Doug  Barker  is  not  your  typical  activist, 

nor  is  he  your  average  business  executive.  As  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  The  Nature  Conservancy — the 
Arlington,  Va.-based  nonprofit  environ¬ 
mental  preservation  group — Barker  has 
the  ambitious  task  of  leveraging  limited 
resources  to  build  a  better  world.  And 
while  he  doesn’t  measure  success  with 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  the  value  of 
partnering  with  nonprofits 

►  Find  out  how  to  improve 
your  partnering  experiences 

►  Discover  where  to  look  for 
partnering  opportunities 
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bottom  lines,  Barker’s  experience  putting  his  passion  to  work  to 
overcome  holes  in  his  IT  pocketbook  yields  important  insights 
into  building  business  relationships  based  on  common  inter¬ 
ests — like  saving  the  planet. 

Thanks  to  in-kind  contributions 
from  some  of  the  top  IT  companies — 
among  them,  Intel,  Microsoft  and  Hewlett- 
Packard — Barker  is  able  to  utilize  the 
hottest  new  technologies  to  protect  what  he 
calls  the  last  great  places  on  earth.  Whether 
he’s  focusing  on  fundraising  management  or  GIS  implementa¬ 
tion,  Barker  has  discovered  that  partnerships  with  land- 
owners,  governments  or  corporations  can  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  achieving  his  organization’s  goals. 

In  turn,  creating  a  partnership  with  The  Nature  Conservancy 
and  other  nonprofits  is  an  outlet  for  companies  looking  to 
affect  something  more  than  their  bottom  line.  “When 


Microsoft  donated  web  development  to  our  Washington  field 
office,”  says  Barker,  “it  was  in  part  to  demonstrate  their  web 
offering  capabilities,  and  it  was  in  part  because  they  were  so 
interested  in  beautiful  places.” 

We  don’t  traditionally  think  of  do-gooding  as  part  of  a  cor¬ 
poration’s  economic  picture,  especially  when  faced  with  the 
financial  pressures  of  managing  a  business.  But  if  you  think  that 
the  only  responsibility  of  a  business  is  to  its  stockholders,  con¬ 
sider  this:  According  to  the  research  of  two  Harvard  Business 
School  professors,  over  an  11 -year  period  companies  that 
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emphasized  community  as  well  as  investors  outperformed  by 
a  factor  of  756  those  that  paid  attention  to  the  bottom  line  only. 

In  addition,  a  joint  study  in  1999  by  Cone,  a  strategic  mar¬ 
keting  company  based  in  Boston,  and  Roper  Starch  Worldwide, 
a  research  company  also  in  Boston,  found  that  companies  that 
partner  with  nonprofits  experience  bottom-line  results  through 
increased  sales  and  long-term  customer  and  employee  loyalty. 

Barker  feels  strongly  that  the  partnership  model  is  one  that 
can  benefit  every  kind  of  organization.  “Utilizing  partnerships 
wherever  possible  and  really  doing  more  with  less  is  the  way 
that  you  make  things  happen,”  he  says.  “And  there  are  lessons 
there  for  everyone.” 

Companies  like  Intel  want  to  contribute  to  health,  safety  and 
environmental  causes  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which 
aren’t  directly  related  to  the  bottom  line.  “By  effectively  part¬ 
nering  with  organizations  such  as  The  Nature  Conservancy, 
Intel  creates  goodwill  for  itself,  increases  public  awareness  of 
the  cause  and  learns  a  lot  in  the  process,”  says  Terrence  Me- 


For  Cause 

Some  companies  see  “ doing  good  ”  as  a  way  to  build 
long-term  brand  equity  and  grow  bottom-line  results 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  HOME  DEPOT  believe  that  “doing 
the  right  thing”  was  integral  to  their  business  success,  so  they  built 
community  service  into  their  corporate  culture. 

TIMBERLAND  ENCOURAGES  EVERYONE  to  “make  a  difference" 
through  a  strong,  10-year  relationship  with  the  volunteer  program 
City  Year. 

FOR  DECADES,  DAYTON  HUDSON,  the  parent  company  of  Target, 
has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  corporate  philanthropy,  giving 
5  percent  of  its  pretax  profits  to  charity,  versus  the  average  1  percent 
to  2  percent  other  companies  donate. 

SOURCE:  1999  CONE/ROPER  REPORT 


Manus,  Intel’s  environmental,  health  and  safety  signature 
projects  manager  in  Chandler,  Ariz. 

Intel  chose  to  partner  with  The  Nature  Conservancy  for  a 
couple  of  reasons.  The  company  wanted  to  contribute  to  the 
community  but  didn’t  want  to  have  to  create  its  own  commu¬ 
nity  organizations  to  do  so.  “It  made  more  sense  to  link  to  a 
well-established  organization  with  a  track  record,”  says 
McManus.  Intel  would  also  rather  work  together  with  a  non¬ 
profit  than  just  write  a  check,  he  says.  And  the  reason  is  sim¬ 
ple:  “Some  partnerships  showcase  a  particular  technology  and 
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Why  ccmrt  e-commerce  simply  be  commerce? 


Why  can't  my  brand  still  be  my  brand?  Why  can't  it  all  work 
together?  It  cam 


The  B2B  sell-side  e-commerce  platform. 
Call  888.653.8096  or  visit  www.orderfusion.com. 
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demonstrate  to  other  companies  what  we  can  do,”  he  says. 
“Plus  I  get  particularly  engaged  when  I  can  go  to  a  nonprofit 
and  ask,  ‘Can  I  help  you  use  some  Intel  technology  and  capa¬ 
bility  to  improve  the  world  in  which  we  live?’” 

With  The  Nature  Conservancy,  Intel  is  focusing  on  a  proj¬ 
ect  that  gives  science  students  a  virtual  opportunity  to  tour 
some  of  Earth’s  untouched  wilderness.  “The  partnership  taps 
into  Intel’s  goal  to  advance  education  and  represents  an  excel¬ 
lent  foundation  for  developing  future  members  of  The  Nature 
Conservancy,”  says  McManus. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  any  hard  returns  to  companies 
like  Intel  for  their  work  with  nonprofits.  “That  sales  go  up 
because  we’ve  helped  The  Nature  Conservancy — I  don’t 
expect  we  can  measure  anything  like  that,”  McManus  says. 
“But  I’m  sure  that  the  more  we  all  work  together  and  share 
ideas,  the  more  we’ll  be  able  to  harness  the  power  behind  new 
technologies  and  make  a  much  better  world  for  all  of  us.” 


The  insect-tracking  business  once 
required  two  scientists — one  to  follow  the 
bug  and  call  out  its  behavior,  another  to 
capture  each  activity  with  a  clipboard  and 
pen.  But  because  of  HP’s  gift  to  the  Con¬ 
servancy  of  more  than  250  handheld  com¬ 
puters  (worth  about  $600  each,  for  a  total  of  $150,000),  on- 
the-ground  staff  are  able  to  instantly  enter  field  data  about 
rare  plants  and  animals,  eliminating  the  need  for  hundreds  of 
additional  hours  of  inputting  and  checking  data.  “What  was 
formerly  a  complicated  process  that  left  lots  of  room  for  error  is 
now  handled  easily  by  one  person,”  says  Barker. 

But  why  would  a  company  like  Hewlett-Packard  care  about 
counting  butterflies?  According  to  the  Cone/Roper  report, 
which  surveyed  2,000  random  American  consumers,  35  per¬ 
cent  of  Americans  say  their  biggest  concern  is  the  environ¬ 
ment.  “As  corporate  leaders,  CIOs  and  other  executives  need  to 


One  for  All 

It’s  no  longer  about  being  just  loosely  associated 
with  a  cause 


It  was  very  much  a  personal  decision  when 
Doug  Barker  joined  The  Nature  Conservancy 
six  years  ago.  “I  wasn’t  attracted  necessarily 
to  a  nonprofit,”  says  Barker.  “I  was  specifi¬ 
cally  attracted  to  The  Nature  Conservancy  as 
a  means  to  combine  my  professional  exper¬ 
tise  with  something  that  I  held  near  and  dear 
to  my  heart:  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
world.” 

The  Conservancy  is  the  world's  leading 
private,  international  conservation  group  (see 
“Doing  Well  By  Doing  Good,”  C/O,  April  1, 
1995).  With  more  than  1  million  members 
and  1,300  preserves,  the  Conservancy  has 
helped  protect  11.6  million  acres  of  ecologi¬ 
cally  significant  habitat  in  the  United  States 
and  more  than  60  million  acres  in  Asia, 
Canada,  the  Caribbean,  Latin  America  and 
the  Pacific. 

A  member  of  the  Conservancy  for  his 
entire  adult  life,  Barker  was  working  at 
Andersen  Consulting  when  he  called  the 


Conservancy  to  offer  some 
advice,  “and  the  conversation 
just  kept  going,"  he  says.  A  year 
later,  the  nonprofit  offered  him 
the  job  of  CIO.  And  he  knew 
instantly  it  was  a  perfect  fit. 

The  surprising  part  for 
Barker  was,  in  leaving  the  hectic,  fast-paced 
consulting  arena  for  a  nonprofit,  he  expected 
that  he  would  also  be  leaving  a  lot  of  the 
stress  behind.  But  the  opposite  happened.  “I 
found  myself  caring  really  deeply  about  what 
we  do,  and  that  made  me  want  to  do  more 
and  do  better  and  really  push  myself  in  ways 
I  wouldn't  have  pushed  myself  if  it  were  just 
for  more  dollars,”  he  says.  “I  mean,  money  is 
good.  But  how  much  money  do  you  really 
need?” 

By  working  for  such  a  large  organization, 
Barker  faces  the  challenges  of  any  CIO  at  a 
similar-size  for-profit  enterprise:  keeping 
technology  aligned  with  an  organization’s 


goals  and  tactical  plans.  What  is  different, 
however,  is  how  the  two  types  of  organiza¬ 
tions  measure  their  viability.  “At  a  nonprofit, 
we  can  measure  how  successful  we  are  at 
fundraising,  but  we  don’t  have  an  easy  way  to 
measure  how  well  we're  doing  against  what 
we’re  trying  to  do,”  he  says. 

When  looking  at  the  ROI  on  IT  invest¬ 
ments,  it’s  difficult  to  say  what  the  net  effects 
of  any  enhancements  might  be.  "It’s  not  easy 
to  calculate  what  wide  area  network  improve¬ 
ments  do  to  our  bottom-line,  for  example, 
because  it’s  not  the  bottom-line  dollars  we’re 
counting,  it’s  saving  the  last  great  places  that 
we're  counting.”  -E.M.  Cummings 
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Holloway  Sportswear  “Go  Live’’  with  Intentia 


Sidney,  Ohio  -  Holloway  Sportswear  and  Intentia  recently  celebrated 
a  successful  implementation  of  the  Enterprise  Application  Solution,  Movex. 

Roy  Leasure,  President  of  Holloway  Sportswear,  accepted  the  “Go  Live” 
award  on  behalf  of  the  implementation  team. 

Both  teams  worked  closely  together  to  help  achieve  the  key  milestone  in 
the  plan  to  support  Holloway  Sportswear’s  strategy  for  the  future... 

Global  Expansion. “Like  other 

industries,  the  sporting  goods  industry  is  on  the  threshold  of  an 
e-commerce  revolution.  Smaller  companies  just  don’t  have  the 
resources  to  do  it  on  their  own.  It  pays  to  have  an  Internet- 
savvy  partner  who  can  get  the  job  done  and  let  us  focus  on 
growing  the  business,”  said  Steve  Jenkins,  Information  Systems 
Director  for  Holloway  Sportswear. 

Holloway  Sportswear  manufactures  a  full  line  of  high  quality 
sportswear  for  the  sporting  goods  and  promotional  products  markets,  with  items  such  as 
monogrammed  and  embroidered  awards,  corporate  and  letterman  jackets,  golf  shirts,  and  fleece  vests. 

To  experience  a  “Go  Live”  celebration  with  Intentia,  call  us  at  800.SW.MOVEX,  Extension  51784. 


1 700  East  Golf  Road.  Suite  900  Schaumburg.  IL  60 1 73  800.SW.MOVEX  Fax:  847.762.090 1  www.intentia.com 
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think  about  the  people  to  whom  their  companies  will  be  mar¬ 
keting,”  says  Karen  Berky,  vice  president  for  corporate  pro¬ 
grams  for  The  Nature  Conservancy.  “Whether  companies  have 
a  love  of  the  environment  or  they  have  lands  that  need  pro¬ 
tecting  in  their  communities  or  they  simply  want  to  appeal  to 
the  public,”  says  Berky,  “when  a  company  like  HP  gets  in¬ 
volved  with  a  nonprofit,  it  wins,  and,  frankly,  everyone  wins,” 
she  says. 

Hewlett-Packard’s  partnership  with  The  Nature  Conservancy 
began  in  the  1970s  when  HP  first  contributed  its  expertise  to  help 
create  the  Conservancy’s  biological  and  conservation  database 
(BCD)  systems — the  software  package  at  the  heart  of  the 
Conservancy’s  land-protection  efforts.  Today  BCD  contains 
information  on  where  rare  plants,  animals  and  natural  commu¬ 
nities  are  found,  who  owns  those  sites  and  how  to  best  manage 
them.  Information  on  approximately  20,000  species  and  5,000 


rare  native  habitats  at  200,000  locations  in  North  America  alone 
is  maintained  using  BCD.  “The  Conservancy  was  the  first  to  do 
something  with  us  on  this  scale,”  says  Nancy  Thomas,  HP’s 
national  contributions  manager.  Three  decades  later,  HP  is  still 
supporting  the  Conservancy — this  time  as  it  launches  a  ground¬ 
breaking  program  to  identify  the  highest  priority  sites  in  the 
United  States  and  key  regions  internationally — those  places  that 
must  be  protected  to  conserve  natural  diversity. 

Barker  finds  himself  confronted  almost 
daily  with  a  double-edged  sword.  The  non¬ 
profit  is  a  second-tier  adopter  of  technologies, 
buying  them  when  the  prices  have  come  down 
and  they’re  stable.  Yet  when  it  comes  to 
directly  supporting  its  conservation  goals,  the 
company  needs  leading-edge  equipment. 


The  Eagle  Has  Landed 

How  GIS  technology  is  saving  the  wilderness 


Washington’s  Skagit  River  habitat  is  just  one 
example  of  how  The  Nature  Conservancy  is 
harnessing  the  power  of  people  and  technol¬ 
ogy  to  protect  unspoiled  lands.  Today  the 
Conservancy  owns  600  acres  of  prime  eagle 
habitat  along  the  river,  and  it  works  with  a 
variety  of  partners,  including  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  and  other  groups,  to  protect 
more  than  7,000  additional  acres  nearby. 

The  Skagit’s  upper  watershed  area  is  best 
known  for  its  bald  eagle  communities.  Drawn 
by  thousands  of  salmon  washed  up  on  the 
river’s  edge,  the  birds  feed  during  the  day 
and  then  fly  to  old-growth  forests  to  roost 
until  dawn.  Working  with  corporate  partners, 
the  Conservancy  is  able  to  provide  on-the- 
ground  staff  with  the  GIS  technology  neces¬ 
sary  to  help  protect  the  eagles.  For  every 
eagle  spotted,  Conservancy  workers  note  the 
time,  weather,  age  and  activity.  That  informa¬ 
tion,  along  with  the  exact  area  in  which  the 
eagle  was  observed,  is  plotted  into  GIS- 
generated  maps  that  confirm  that  significant 
numbers  of  eagles  are  returning  to  the  area 
each  winter. 


Corporate  partnerships  have  been  critical 
to  the  Conservancy’s  GIS  implementation, 
says  Frank  Biasi,  GIS  research  analyst  in 
Durham,  N.C.  “GIS  can  be  very  expensive  to 
implement,”  he  says,  “especially  in  an 
organization  that  is  as  decentralized  as 
ours.”  In  the  United  States  alone,  there  are 
85  ecoregions— areas  of  similar  climate, 
vegetation  and  topography. 

The  hardware  comes  from  a  variety  of 
sources;  PCs  and  high-end  workstations 
come  from  Dell,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Sun 
Microsystems.  HP  recently  donated  48 
large-format  plotters— big  color  printers— to 
provide  high-quality  printing  capacity  to  every 
state  chapter  of  the  Conservancy,  "which  is 
the  highest  capital  investment  that  any  office 
would  make  in  GIS,”  says  Biasi. 

In  addition,  Environmental  Systems 
Research  Institute  in  Redlands,  Calif.,  maker 
of  the  leading  GIS  software,  has  made  several 
outright  donations,  founded  conservation 
technology  support  programs  and  signed  a 
master  purchase  agreement  that  allows  the 
Conservancy  to  acquire  state-of-the-art  GIS 


Eight  in  10  Americans 
have  a  more  positive 
image  of  companies  that 
support  a  cause  they 
care  about. 
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software  at  substantial  discounts.  And  John 
Hancock  has  donated  the  use  of  its  computer 
training  facilities.  "We’re  starting  to  roll  out 
GIS  on  a  widespread  basis  to  people  like 
geobiologists  and  conservation  planners  who 
are  not  professional  GIS  technicians  but  who 
want  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  another  tool  in 
their  work,”  says  Biasi.  "In  essence,  they’re 
donating  their  downtime,  and  what  they  get 
out  of  it  is  the  knowledge  that  they’re  helping 
to  promote  conservation.” 

-E.M.  Cummings 
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It’s  your  anniversary. 


The  kids  are  at  her  mother’s 


aone’s  off  the  hook 


And,  as  you  gaze  into  her  eyes, 


you’ve  got  one  thing  on  your  mind 


How  do  I  keep  my  network  under  control 
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You’ll  have  an  experif.nc  ld  i ;i:am  or  IT  professionals  helping  you  dbsion,  implement,  monitor,  manaoi 
And  restore  your  network.  That  way,  you  can  locus  on  more  strategic  issues.  So  to  speak. 


99.5%  AVAILABILITY  GUARANTEE  THOUSANDS  OF  NETWORKS  SERVED  PROVEN  SINCE  1994 
WEB-ENABLED  TOOLS  24/7/365  REMOTE  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT  1.800.528.3981 
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Strategic  Alliances 


Karen  Berky,  vice  president  of  corporate  programs  for  The  Nature  Conservancy,  knows  a  good  thing  when  she  sees  it. 


The  partnerships,  barker  says,  start- 
ed  out  of  that  need.  “When  I  came  into  the 
organization,  I  found  a  very  underfunded 
IT  organization  that  had  been  pushed  into  a 
corner,”  he  says.  “IT  had  really  been  man¬ 
aged  as  administrative  overhead  and  not 
as  a  strategic  enabler.” 

So  Barker  put  together  a  plan  that  involved  key  senior  man¬ 
agement  throughout  the  organization.  He  did  some  focus 
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groups  and  interviews  and  built  some  consensus  around  the  pri¬ 
ority  technology  initiative  and  investments  that  the  company 
needed  to  make.  But  the  price  tag  for  IT  was  larger  than  any¬ 
thing  anyone  at  the  Conservancy  had  ever  imagined.  “I  practi¬ 
cally  had  to  pick  people’s  jaws  off  the  table  as  I  showed  them 
what  all  that  would  cost,”  says  Barker.  That’s  when  Barker 
understood  that  if  the  company  made  that  money  available 
for  IT,  it  would  come  at  the  expense  of  on-the-ground  conser¬ 
vation  work.  “Anything  that  you’re  spending  on  IT,  you’re  not 
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Everything  they  do  is  big 


The  internet  is  swifter 


Your  business  is  too  important 


To  GET  STUCK  IN  THE  SAND 


Delivering  customer-centered  E-business  solutions  to  enterprises  seeking 
a  strategic  consulting  partner  with  a  proven  approach  to  the  Internet. 
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Strategic  Alliances 


spending  directly  on  your  mission.  You  don’t  want  to  deplete 
the  resources  that  go  into  the  mission,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  can’t  enter  the  mission  without  investing  in  the  tools  that 
support  it,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  balance.” 

Barker  had  to  look  to  other  resources.  One  place  he  turned 
to  was  the  IT  industry — for  hardware,  software  and  expertise — 
and  the  partnership  idea  was  born.  But  the  idea  also  spawned 
some  internal  resistance,  at  least  initially.  “When  you’re  looking 
at  fundraising,  you’re  going  to  put  in  front  of  people  the  best 
thing  you’ve  got,”  says  Barker.  “A  lot  of  what  the  Conservancy 
does  is  pretty  sexy — saving  the  planet  is  infused  with  passion 
and  exotic  places — and  that’s  where  people  want  to  direct  their 
dollars.”  So  when  Barker  started  talking  about  fundraising  for  IS, 
a  lot  of  people  thought,  “For  computers?  That’s  not  going  to 
work.”  But  when  Barker  went  to  the  IT  industry  and  explained 
how  he  needed  their  goods  and  services  to  support  conserva- 


The  fundamentals  of  good  partnership  work  regardless  of 
the  basis  of  the  partnership.  It  could  be  anything  from  a  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  partnership  between  a  for-profit  and  nonprofit,  to  a 
partnership  between  two  for-profits.  The  thing  that  people  part¬ 
ner  with  is  people.  “When  you’re  looking  at  partnerships  in 
the  larger  scheme,  you’re  looking  at  sharing  risks  and 
rewards,”  says  Barker.  “But  you’re  also  looking  at  sharing  val¬ 
ues  and  vision.”  Here  are  some  of  the  things  Barker  quickly 
learned  about  his  partnerships: 

■  Bring  forth  a  passion  for  what  you’re  doing 

■  Be  clear  and  sincere 

■  Be  willing  to  lose  any  arguments  that  don’t  matter 

■  Heap  praise  on  your  prospective  or  current  partner  at 
every  opportunity 

The  partnership  can  be  a  donation,  a  technology  or  a  mar¬ 
keting  opportunity.  You  might  want  to  get  your  employees 


“Whether  it’s  dealing  with  the  environment 
or  education,  we’ve  learned  that  when  we  can 
combine  something  of  ours  with  something 
of  yours,  we  can  make  bigger  and  better 

things  happen.’’  -Doug  Barker 


tion,  people  got  excited.  “It  shows  the  incredible  power  and  the 
direct  link  between  what  the  IT  industry  provides  and  how  it 
can  really  make  a  difference  in  the  world,”  he  says.  “And  that’s 
something  people  can  get  excited  about.” 

WHERE  ARE  THE  LESSONS  IN  SUCH 

partnerships  for  your  company? 
Start  by  trying  to  put  yourself  inside 
the  head  of  the  company  you’re 
interested  in  partnering  with  and 
think  about,  What  do  they  need? 
and,  How  can  we  meet  that  need  in  a  way  that  helps  us  too? 

Think  creatively,  says  the  Conservancy’s  Berky.  “When  we 
walked  into  a  meeting  with  Intel  with  20  ideas  of  how  we  could 
work  together,  we  came  out  with  two  others  that  we  hadn’t 
even  imagined,”  she  says.  “When  you  understand  another 
organization’s  goals  and  they  understand  yours,  you  often  dis¬ 
cover  a  new  way  to  partner.” 
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involved;  you  might  want  to  make  it  your  own.  But  you  need 
to  be  sure  you  make  a  real  commitment  to  it.  “To  form  a 
good  partnership,  both  organizations  need  to  be  committed 
to  the  common  goal,  whatever  it  is,”  says  Intel’s  McManus. 
“You  may  have  different  reasons  for  wanting  to  achieve  that 
goal,”  he  says,  “but  you  need  to  see  it  as  a  two-way  street, 
listening  to  one  another,  finding  common  goals  and  looking 
for  synergy.” 

Most  important,  when  you  enter  into  that  kind  of  dialogue 
and  do  it  openly,  it’s  amazing  the  things  that  begin  to  flow  out 
of  it.  “The  world  is  your  backyard,  and  you  need  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,”  adds  Barker,  “Whether  it’s  dealing  with  the  envi¬ 
ronment  or  education,  we’ve  learned  that  when  we  can  com¬ 
bine  something  of  ours  with  something  of  yours,  we  can  make 
bigger  and  better  things  happen.”  HH 


Do  you  have  an  interesting  partnership  model?  Managing  Editor  Elaine 
M.  Cummings  can  be  reached  at  cummings@cio.com. 


What  are  you  waiting  for?  Get  our  new,  scalable,  high-performance  server 
appliances  that  are  only  1U  high,  built  with  lights-out  remote  management 
and  pre-configured  so  you  can  just  plug  them  in  and  go.  Because  the  Internet’s 
a  kick  or  be  kicked  world  and,  frankly,  which  would  you  prefer?  877-865-1161 
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there’s  been  a  shortage  of  viable  solutions  to  satisfy  these  needs  and  your  concerns.  Introducing 
BlackBerry™  -  the  wireless  email  solution  designed  for  business.  It’s  the  only  totally  integrated 
package  that  includes  handhelds,  desktop  tools,  server  software  and  flat-rate  airtime. 
No  more  dialing-in,  no  secondary  mailboxes  and  no  worries.  Mobile  employees  get  secure  email 
while  IT  gets  centralized  administration  and  control.  BlackBerry  wireless  email  -  it’s  the  best  of 
both  worlds 
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Product  of  the  Year  -  BlackBerry  wins  hands  down  when  it  comes  to  easy 
and  timely  access  to  email  messages.  It  provides  a  lightweight,  always-on  solution  at  a  low 
cost,  appropriate  even  for  users  with  the  fewest  technical  skills.**  INFOWORLD 
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Worried  about  the  rise  of  the  CTO? 

Well,  maybe  you  should  be.  The  trend 

Reader  ROI 

►  Find  out  what’s  behind 
the  CTO  trend 

►  Learn  how  to  recognize 
fundamental  shifts  in  IT 
leadership  needs 

►  Identify  common  organiza¬ 
tional  models  for  companies 
with  both  a  CIO  and  a  CTO 


represents  both  threat  and 
opportunity  for  sitting  IT 
executives. 
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The  halls  of  exec! 


and  IT  consultancies,  not  to  mention  the  trade 
press,  buzz  with  conjecture  about  the  future  of 
IT  leadership  and  the  momentum  building  up 
around  the  title  of  chief  technology  officer,  or 
CTO.  At  its  most  dire,  the  rumble  prophesies 
the  demise  of  the  CIO  position — or  at  least  its 
relegation  to  a  less  strategic,  more  internally 
focused  supporting  role.  This  debate  over  title 
is  a  bit  of  a  red  herring.  The  real  issue  is  that 
IT  leadership  needs  are  being  transformed  by 
the  dominance  of  e-business  on  corporate  agen¬ 
das.  In  fact,  more  often  than  not,  CIOs  them¬ 
selves  are  being  tapped  to  fill  these  newly  created 
posts.  But  one  thing  is  clear:  As  the  demand  for 
a  new  set  of  technology  and  business  compe¬ 
tencies  increases,  CIOs  who  don’t  develop  these 
skills  will  miss  out  on  the  best  jobs  with  the  best 
companies — regardless  of  title. 
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recruiters 


At  Esurance,  CIO  Glynn 
Evans  provides  manage' 
ment  experience  and 
business  strategy  while 
the  CTO  focuses  purely 
on  technology. 


Is  your  company  between  a  state  of  flux  and  a  state  of  shock? 


Having  a  little  growth  spurt?  If  you're  not  careful,  your  business  could  easily  outgrow  its  outmoded,  inflexible,  communications  syster 
it  evolves  with  your  business.  Without  additional  capital  investment.  That  way,  you  can  afford  that  quadruple  overtime  your  architect  keeps  grousin 
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less  of  course,  you  outsource  your  voice  communications  with  us.  We'll  make  sure 
out.  Call  1-877-500-LINE,  or  visit  www.accessline.com/answer. 
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“The  ascendancy  of  the 

points  to  the  importance  of  under 
e-business  technologies.  It’s  a  sign 
CIOs  who  feel  comfortable  in  their 
they’d  better  start  brushing  up  on 


CORPORATE  RECRUITERS  SAY  THE  DEMAND 

for  CTOs  is  indeed  growing,  because  chief 
executives  think  a  CTO  will  infuse  their 
company  with  much-desired  e-business 
know-how.  Yet  when  one  examines  the  job 
descriptions  for  current  CTO  and  CIO  post¬ 
ings,  they  are  often  interchangeable.  The 
trend  seems  to  be  strongest  in  the  dotcom 
world,  where  the  CTO  title  is  particularly  fashionable. 

“Out  of  15  [executive  job  searches]  I  am  currently  conducting, 
14  are  for  CTOs  and  one  is  for  a  CIO,”  says  Phillip  Schneider- 
meyer,  technology  officers  practice  leader  at  the  executive  recruiting 
company  Korn/Ferry  International.  The  majority  of  these  jobs  are 
at  startups  and  dotcoms,  he  says,  but  it  reflects  the  demand  in  the 
market.  “It  all  started  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  rest  of 
corporate  America  realized  that  the  Amazon.com  phenomenon  was 
real  and  that  the  web  had  to  be  dealt  with.  Many  CEOs  just  don’t 
think  that  the  CIO  can  handle  it  all — and  so  they  are  seeking  CTOs 
to  round  out  the  IT  leadership.  What  this  says  is  that  CIOs  need  to 


roll  up  their  sleeves  and  start  getting  that  internet  experience.” 

Does  this  mean  the  end  of  an  era  for  CIOs?  Far  from  it.  “A  lot 
of  this  is  just  nomenclature,”  says  Richard  Brennen,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  information  technology  practice  at  Spencer  Stuart  in 
Chicago.  “A  lot  of  new  age  companies  are  using  the  term  CTO  when 
they  really  mean  CIO.  There  is  a  lot  of  panic  among  the  CEOs; 
they’re  coming  to  recruiters  and  saying,  ‘Get  me  one  of  those 
[CTOs].’  But  when  you  ask  them  why,  they  haven’t  thought  it  out, 
and  they  don’t  know  where  they  want  to  go  with  it.  There  is  a  lot 
of  blurring  of  the  roles.” 

This  trend  is  being  fueled  from  the  supply  side  as  well.  The  CTO 
job  title  has  attained  such  a  glossy  sheen  that  many  IT  leader  candi¬ 
dates — especially  young  people — are  seeking  it,  even  if  the  duties 
laid  out  in  the  job  search  include  many  classic  CIO  duties.  “It’s  just 
seen  as  a  sexier  title,”  says  Brennen.  “It’s  very  buzzy  and  attractive, 
especially  to  young  people.  It  says,  I  know  technology.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  for  CIOs  is  the  threat  that  they  will  be 
supplanted  by  new  web-sawy  colleagues  grabbing  control  of  piv¬ 
otal  internet  agendas  and  strategies.  Yet  there  is  opportunity  here  as 
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E  Pluribus  Plurum 

Survey  shows  little  consensus  in 
specifics  of  CIO  and  CTO  roles 


CTO  role 

standing 
for  even  those 
jobs  that 
the  internet.” 

-JOHN  PUCKETT,  CIO,  TOYSMART.COM 


well.  CIOs  can  decide  that  they  want  to  lead  the  internet 
stampede  at  their  companies:  Taking  that  bull  by  the  horns, 
they  can  deflect  worried  CEOs  from  knee-jerk  copycatting 
when  they  queasily  read  about  competitors  hiring  CTOs.  Or 
CIOs  can  decide  they  want  to  delegate  the  internet  stampede 
but  direct  it  by  working  closely  with  their  CEOs  to  reshape 
the  company’s  IT  leadership  structure.  In  any  event,  it’s  an 
excellent  time  for  CIOs  to  do  some  serious  career  soul-search¬ 
ing  and  examine  both  the  needs  of  their  companies  and  their 
own  skills,  especially  regarding  the  internet  and  systems  that 
interact  with  the  customer. 

“The  world  is  changing,”  says  Debra  C.  Robinson,  CIO 
of  CVS.com,  the  Seattle-based  spinoff  of  CVS  Corp.  She 
works  closely  with  the  CTO  of  CVS.com,  as  well  as  with 
the  CIO  of  CVS  Corp.,  ensuring  integration  between  the 
two  entities.  “I  know  some  CIOs  who  fear  being  replaced 
by  CTOs.  But  the  point  is  that  you  have  to  become  more 
customer-centric — more  externally  focused — no  matter  what 
your  title  is,  or  else  you  will  be  pushed  to  the  back  office.” 


CIO  only 


CTO  only 


What  IT  officers  does 
your  company  have? 


Both  CIO 
and  CTO 


Other 


Who  sits  on  the  executive 
committee? 


Who  investigates, 
analyzes  and  introduces 
new  technology? 


Who  is  responsible  for 
the  technology  touching 
internal  users? 


Who  is  responsible  for 
the  technology  touching 
external  customers? 


Who  has  primary  control 
over  the  budget  for 
technology  investments 
across  the  enterprise? 


Respondent  Composition 

Other  CIO 


Type  of  Company 


Hybrid 


E-business  post-IPO 


CTO 


E-business  Brick-and-mortar 
pre-IPO  M 
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There  have  been  two  traditional 

models  for  CTOs  in  the  past.  At  com¬ 
panies  whose  products  are  technology- 
based — whether  that  be  information 
technology,  pharmaceutical  technology 
or  electronics  or  appliance  technology — 
the  CTO  usually  heads  up  new-product 
development.  A  second  model  arose  five 
or  six  years  ago,  as  CIOs  in  all  industries  focused  more  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  strategic  issues  and  business  goals  and  needed  someone  to 
bird-dog  emerging  technologies  that  might  serve  those  goals.  (For 
an  earlier  look  at  the  rise  of  the  CTO,  see  “The  New  Role  Models,” 
CIO ,  May  15,  1995,  or  visit  www.cio.com/printlinks.) 

What’s  happening  today  represents  a  blurring  of  these  two  roles 
with  that  of  the  CIO.  As  more  companies  are  increasingly  informa¬ 
tion  driven  and  technology  enabled,  the  “product”  blends  with  the 
operations  of  the  organization.  Is  Amazon.com  a  bookseller  over 
the  web  or  a  technology  vehicle?  As  a  consequence,  “CEOs  are  look¬ 


ing  for  a  technology  visionary  and  strategist  who  can  think  not  just 
in  terms  of  the  implementation  of  technology  but  also  in  terms  of 
where  technology  will  be  in  the  future — and  how  it  impacts  the  core  of 
the  company,”  says  Tony  Ibarguen,  president  of  professional  services 
and  managing  director  of  the  Internet  Capital  Group  in  Wayne,  Pa. 

CIOs — at  least  those  who  really  live  up  to  the  title — have  a  good 
part  of  the  equation.  The  rising  popularity  of  the  CTO  title  points 
out  where  they  may  be  falling  short. 

“The  ascendancy  of  the  CTO  role  points  to  the  importance  of 
understanding  e-business  technologies,”  says  John  Puckett,  former 
CIO  at  GTE  Internetworking  and  now  CIO  at  Toysmart.com  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.  “It’s  a  sign  for  even  those  CIOs  who  feel  comfortable  in 
their  jobs  that  they’d  better  start  brushing  up  on  the  internet.  Many 
of  them  aren’t — -and  they  will  be  left  out  in  the  cold  for  new  jobs,  be 
they  CTO  or  CIO.” 

While  there  are  no  clear-cut  divisions  between  roles  as  yet,  Brennen 
of  Spencer  Stuart  says  that  many  companies  now  recruiting  CIOs  are 
searching  for  someone  who  is  more  of  a  business  executive,  more  of 
a  resource  manager,  whether  of  internal  resources 
or  externally  outsourced  operations.  The  CTO,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  typically  more  web-centric  and 
closer  to  the  technology  than  the  typical  CIO.  In  the 
end,  title  choice  depends  on  the  industry,  size  and 
business  goals  of  the  company — and  its  personal 
preference.  In  terms  of  leadership  structures,  varia¬ 
tions  are  abundant,  but  a  few  basic  models  stand  out. 


At  Kraft,  both  CIO  Steve  Finnerty  (left)  and  CTO  Mansour  Zadeh  (right)  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  externally  focused. 


One  model  that’s 

developing,  especially  in 
larger  companies,  is  to 
split  IT  leadership  be¬ 
tween  a  CIO  and  a 
CTO.  Although  many 
CIOs  have  worked  with 
CTOs  in  the  past,  to¬ 
day’s  CTOs  are  being  given  more  responsibility 
because  of  the  overwhelming  demands  and  com¬ 
plexities  of  leaping  into  the  e-business  fray.  In  many 
of  these  cases,  the  CTO  reports  to  the  CIO. 

At  Northfield,  Ill. -based  Kraft  Foods,  the  growth 
of  e-business  has  led  to  a  duopoly  in  which  the  CIO 
and  CTO  work  closely  together  with  some  blurring 
of  responsibilities,  according  to  Jim  Kinney,  former 
CIO  (now  retired).  Kinney  hired  Steve  Finnerty  two 
years  ago  as  CTO.  At  that  time,  Kinney  was  already 
well  into  succession  planning,  and  he  saw  Finnerty  as 
a  good  potential  replacement.  Finnerty  has  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  Kinney,  and  Mansour  Zadeh  is  the  new  CTO. 

In  the  Kraft  model,  the  CTO  reports  to  the  CIO, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  operating  committee. 
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Businesses  lost  $7.6  billion  in  enterprise  system 
attacks  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  alone! 

( Without  counting,  hundreds  of  millions  in 
lost  productivity. ) 

Your  enterprise  has  to  be  connected 
on  a  global  scale  to  compete  in  today’s 
business  environment. 

Every  day  there  are  headlines  warning 
about  your  vulnerability  to  internal  or  exter¬ 
nal  attacks:  97%  of  the  companies  surveyed 
reported  insider  abuse  of  Internet  privileges,1 
48%  blamed  hackers  for  security  breaches,2 
and  64%  were  hit  by  at  least  one  virus  in  the 
past  12  months’ 

Content  Security  is  forcing  corporations 
to  examine  privacy,  confidentiality,  and  safety 
issues  to  their  very  core.  Today’s  unregulated 
online  territory  exposes  enterprises  to  disas¬ 
trous.  malicious  possibilities  that  threaten  your 
ability  to  conduct  business  and  could  poten¬ 
tially  shut  your  organization  down. 

But  don’t  panic.  By  understanding  all 
points  of  attack  on  your  organization,  you  can 
once  again  ensure  privacy  and  protection 
throughout  your  system. 

CS1  FBI  tfudv  :  Informatics  Week  '  Computer  Economics 


We  will  examine  the  need  for  rational, 
proactive  measures  to  assess  and  manage  your 
security  risks,  limit  liability,  reduce  financial 
loss,  and  revitalize  productivity.  And  ulti¬ 
mately,  focus  on  strategic  tools  to  help  you 
personalize  a  Content  Security  policy  for  the 
way  you  do  business. 

DID  YOU  HEAR  THE  E-MAIL  JOKE  ABOUT  THE 
GUY  WHO  COST  THE  COMPANY  MILLIONS? 

The  one  about  the  tasteless  joke  some 
clown  thought  was  funny.  It  wound  up  in 
an  e-mail  box  that  resulted  in  a  §2.2  million 
sexual  harassment  lawsuit. 

The  fact  is,  last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  companies  are  liable  and  responsible  for 
inappropriate  e-mail  communications  between 
employees,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
company  was  aware  of  the  communication. 

Beyond  just  exposing  you  to  liability, 
an  employee  who  inadvertently  e-mails  confi¬ 
dential  proprietary  information  exposes 
you  to  the  loss  of  corporate  trade  secrets  or 
strategic  documents. 

And  improper  use  of  e-mail  privileges  can 
actually  crash  a  server  and  cost  a  corporation 


hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  Such  was  the 
case  when  an  employee  sent  60,000  co-workers 
an  e-mail  with  return-receipts  requested. 

By  scanning  and  monitoring  Internet 
usage  and  e-mail  activities,  you  can  limit  liabil¬ 
ity  and  confidential  information  leaks,  reduce 
e-mail  volume  and  exposure  to  suspicious  con¬ 
tent,  while  also  boosting  bandwidth. 

SOME  TEENAGERS  HAVE  AN  EASIER  TIME 
WRITING  MALICIOUS  CODE  THAN  GETTING  DATES. 

It’s  not  all  pure  evil.  It  can  be  mischief¬ 


making  15-year-olds  writing  malicious  code 
viruses.  Simply  joyrides  at  others’  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  real  ugly 
enemies  out  there. 

Rogue  employees  and  virtual  terrorists 
bent  on  stealing  company  secrets,  spreading 
malicious  viruses,  crashing  servers,  and  poten¬ 
tially  causing  economic  chaos. 

These  kinds  of  attacks  are  formidable  and 
very  costly. 

If  someone  hates  you,  no  matter  how 


many  security  guards  or  surveillance  cameras 
you  have,  they  can  electronically  paralyze 
your  site,  perform  industrial  terrorism,  and 
even  hold  your  business  for  ransom. 

Your  best  defense  against  these  unseen 
enemies  is  a  Content  Security  policy. 

WHO  KNOWS  WHAT  EVIL  LURKS 
IN  THE  OFFICE  NEXT  DOOR? 

It  used  to  be  that  IT  managers  just  had  to 
worry  about  people  who  didn’t  know  how  to 
use  computers. 


Now  they  have  to  worry  about  people 
who  do. 

Take  the  guy  down  the  hall  who  looks 
like  he’s  working  while  he  downloads  inap¬ 
propriate  content  or  trades  stocks,  follows 
auctions,  shops,  posts  resumes,  surfs  for 
hours,  or  catches  the  streaming  videos  of 
sports  highlights. 

Not  a  bad  guy,  most  likely  a  good 
employee  who  is  an  unwitting  threat  to  your 
organization. 


For  as  he’s  accessing  inappropriate 
sites,  he’s  also  unintentionally  exposing  the 
entire  enterprise  to  malicious  code  and 
potential  liabilities. 

Not  to  mention  being  a  severe  drain  on  a 
company’s  productivity  and  resources. 

Of  course,  with  all  of  these  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Internet  at  once,  doing  things 
they’re  not  supposed  to  do,  it  not  only  slows 
down  work,  it  clogs  and  chokes  bandwidth. 

Small  wonder  bandwidth  consumption 
within  organizations  is  doubling  every  90  days.4 

And  this  misuse  of  bandwidth  has  signifi¬ 
cant  real  costs,  since  it’s  unavailable  to  you 
or  your  customers  for  business. 

In  just  one  month,  non-work  hours  spent 
on  the  Internet  can  cost  a  large  corporation 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  lost 
productivity. 

But  you  can’t  fire  every  single  employee 
who  misuses  the  Internet -you  wouldn’t 
have  a  business. 

Instead  of  punishment, 
the  real  solution  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Content  Security  policy. 

'  Gartner  Group. 


SO  IVHAT  DO  YOU  DO  NOW? 

Okay,  now  you  know  there’s  a  critical 
need  for  Content  Security. 

That  in  the  mad  rush  to  get  your  business 
online,  you  may  not  have  realized  your  office 
doors  are  virtually  wide  open  and  your  entire 
enterprise  is  at  risk. 

Not  to  worry. 

At  Symantec,  we’re  in  a  position  to  help 
you  deal  with  these  challenges. 

We  provide  a  multi-tier  protection  pro¬ 
gram  that  begins  with  risk  assessment. 

A  program  that  helps  you  monitor  and 
manage  all  Internet  content  that  flows  through 
your  enterprise.  Symantec  Content  Security 
solutions  deliver  technologies  for  scanning 
Internet  and  e-mail  content,  and  screening 
viruses  and  malicious  code  intrusions. 

So  please  call  800-745-6054,  ext.  9C93,  or 
log  on  to  www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 
for  more  comprehensive  solutions  to  your 
Content  Security  issues. 


SYMANTEC. 


Call  us  today  ot  8  0  0-745-6  0  54,  ^ 

ext.  9C93,  or  visit  www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 

for  more  information  or  to  speak  to  a  sales  representative  now. 
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ext.  9093,  or  visit  www.symantec.com/enterprise-security 

for  more  information  or  to  speak  to  a  sales  representative  now. 
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Film  has  the  Oscars 


Television  has  the  Emmys. 
Music  has  the  Grammys. 


Information  Technology  has  the 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 


Deadline  for  Entry 
June  15,2000 


As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an  IT  system  that  delivers  both 
demonstrable  ROI  and  strategic  value  to  your  organization,  you  deserve  recognition 
and  praise.  The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your  company  and  your  IT 
organization  the  industry  prestige  you  deserve. 

If  your  innovative  solution  deserves  the  most  prestigious  award  in  the  industry, 
you  may  download  the  application  off  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact 
Lisa  Kerber  at  (508)  935-4449. 
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will  help  get  us  attention  and  draw  in 
customers.  It’s  very  different  from  the 
classic  CIO  role.” 


-SCOTT  DINSDALE,  CTO,  FIRSTLOOK.COM 


“Both  Steve  and  I  began  to  spend  much  more  of  our  time  look¬ 
ing  out  externally  from  the  company — for  different  reasons,  but  the 
driver  was  e-commerce  in  both  cases,”  Kinney  says.  Kinney  increas¬ 
ingly  focused  on  building  relationships  outside  of  Kraft  but  within  the 
food  industry,  such  as  searching  out  consortiums  for  supply  chain 
management  and  seeking  partnerships  with  other  food  industry  com¬ 
panies.  Meanwhile,  Finnerty  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  meeting 
with  infrastructure  and  technology  providers  to  form  strategies  for 


external  connections  with  customers  and  suppliers.  This  model  will 
continue  with  Finnerty'  in  charge  and  Zadeh  as  CTO. 

“The  point  is  that  these  jobs  are  too  big  for  one  person,”  Kinney 
says.  “There  is  no  way  a  CIO  can  do  it  all  today  and  still  be  able  to 
move  his  or  her  company  into  e-commerce.” 

The  growing  importance  of  the  CTO  at  Kraft  is  evidenced  by 
Zadeh ’s  responsibility  for  globalization  of  the  technology'  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  which  will  allow  Kraft  employees  worldwide  to  share  applica- 
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If  your  E-Business 


reaches  customers 
only  on  the  Web, 


your  customers 
could  get  burned 


The  Web  is  useless  if  your  customers  need  critical  information  right  now. 
The  old  way  of  E-Business  relied  on  a  passive,  one-size-fits-all  Web  site 
that  missed  important  opportunities  to  send  customers  timely,  personalized 
information.  The  new  E-Business  is  about  delivering  information  directly  to 
customers  when  it  s  most  valuable.  With  MicroStrategy’s  next  generation 
E-Business  software  platform,  you  can  reach  millions  of  customers  with 
proactive,  one-to-one  messages  delivered  by  wireless,  voice  and  email. 

Imagine  a  financial  services  company  contacting  its  customers  via  mobile 
phone  to  inform  them  a  major  oil  tanker  accident  just  occurred.  The  accident 
will  cause  oil  stocks  to  plummet.  The  company  advises  customers  to  move 
quickly.  They  do  and  avoid  a  major  loss.  Other  stockholders  hear  the 
information  on  the  evening  news.  Too  little,  top  late. 

In  finance,  retail,  healthcare,  telecom,  entertainment  —  any  area  of 
E-Business  —  MicroStrategy  can  help  you  develop  and  maintain  active 
customer  relationships  on  the  Web  and  off.  Relationships  that  build 
trust,  loyalty  and  profits.  That's  the  Power  of  Intelligent  E-Business. 


E-Business  through 

web  •  wireless  •  voice 


The  Power  of  Intelligent  E-Business" 
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The  difference, 

no  matter  what  your  title,  is  the 
new  emphasis  on  being  driven 
by  external  customers.’’ 


-JOHN  KEAST,  CIO  AND  CTO  AT  NETWORKOIL 


tions  and  collaborate.  Just  a  couple  of  years  ago  such  a  strategy  would 
have  been  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  CIO,  Finnerty  says. 

As  CIO,  Finnerty  retains  oversight  of  the  strategic  aspects  of  tech¬ 
nology  planning.  “If  there  needs  to  be  a  discussion  with  our  CEO 
about  service  levels  and  how  things  are  running,  I  have  no  trouble 
with  the  CEO  having  that  discussion  directly  with  the  CTO,”  he  says. 
“But  if  we  need  to  have  a  discussion  about  possible  strategies  driven 
by  technology — that  is  something  we  would  do  in  tandem,  after 
reaching  an  agreement  together  and  then  going  to  the  CEO.” 

Such  CIO-CTO  partnerships  exist  in  the  dotcom  world  as  well. 
At  Esurance,  an  online  insurance  company  based  in  San  Francisco, 
CIO  Glynn  Evans  sees  himself  as  a  business  evangelist  who  works 
closely  with  the  CTO,  one  of  the  first  employees  hired  at  the  grow¬ 
ing  company.  Evans,  formerly  the  CIO  at  Reuters  International,  was 
brought  in  to  lend  his  seasoned  management  experience  to  the  fledg¬ 
ling  operation.  Evans  oversees  the  call  center  and  other  operational 
infrastructure,  but  he  also  does  marketing.  “I  am  the  one  who  handles 
external  communications,  who  meets  with  clients,  who  tries  to  sell 
people  on  the  business,  who  is  more  the  business  strategist.  I  demys¬ 
tify  the  technology  for  the  business  users  in  the  company.  [Huyen 
Bui],  the  CTO,  is  a  very  bright  guy  who  focuses  completely  on  tech¬ 
nology,  probing  it.  We  work  in  tandem.” 

Evans  thinks  focusing  on  titles  is  silly.  But  he  acknowledges  that 
he  is  “the  kind  of  CIO  that’s  comfortable  with  speed  and  with  the 
lack  of  hierarchical  organizational  charts.  There’s  lots  of  room  and 
opportunity  for  CIOs  like  that  now.  But  I  do  think  it  is  difficult  to 
do  [the  whole]  job  today — you  do  need  both  CIO  and  CTO  roles.” 


SMALLER,  NEWER  DOTCOMS  SEEM  TO  BE  THE 
exception  to  that  rule — as  long  as  they  stay  small 
enough  for  one  person  to  be  able  to  manage  all  of 
IT.  Once  these  companies  grow  to  thousands  of 
employees  and  a  billion  dollars  in  revenues,  it’s 
unlikely  the  solo  structure  will  remain.  The  reason 
many  of  these  companies  are  choosing  the  CTO 
title  is  because  for  them  technology  is  the  business; 
if  the  IT  leader  doesn’t  know  the  new  technologies,  the  business  will 
simply  grind  to  a  halt.  Still,  many  are  sticking  with  the  CIO  title- 
witness  Barnesandnoble.com,  eBay,  Toysmart  and  even  Amazon.com. 

So  who  are  these  new  technology  executives?  As  often  as  not,  they 
were  CIOs  in  a  former  life.  Scott  Dinsdale,  the  CTO  at  FirstLook.com, 
a  music  sampling  site,  formerly  held  the  title  of  both  CIO  and  CTO 
at  BMG  Entertainment.  In  his  new  role,  Dinsdale  focuses  on  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  Because  his  company  is  so  small  and  new,  he  also  performs 
more  traditional  IT  duties,  such  as  setting  up  the  network  and  e-mail 
accounts.  When  he  jumped  over  to  the  realm  of  internet  startups,  he 
said  the  title  of  CTO  just  made  more  sense.  “Technology  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impact  on  our  business,”  Dinsdale  says.  “My  definition  of  CTO 
is  of  a  role  that  is  externally  focused,  looking  at  the  future.  1  do  mar¬ 
keting,  I  look  at  how  technology  will  help  get  us  attention  and  draw 
in  customers.  It’s  very  different  from  the  classic  CIO  role.” 

Like  Dinsdale  when  he  was  at  BMG,  some  IT  leaders  avoid  the 
whole  title  debate — and  the  pigeonholing  it  implies — by  taking  on 
both  titles.  John  Keast,  former  CIO  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric, 
became  both  CIO  and  CTO  at  Branders.com,  a  website  that  sells  pro- 
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SERENA.  Managing  ^Change  for  eBusiness. 


"eBusiness  has  moved  automated  Software  Change  Management 
from  the  status  of  making  good  business  sense  to  a  necessity  for  survival!" 

Perry  Harris  -  Yankee  Group  Analyst 

eBusiness  demands  cutting-edge  tools  to  manage  software  development. 

Applications  running  from  the  mainframe  to  the  Web  stress  your  systems  for 
managing  software  change  -  with  more  projects,  more  frequent  changes,  and  greater 
complexity.  All  happening  in  iTime.  Fast,  faster,  and  even  faster. 

In  this  volatile  environment,  any  change  can  stop  your  eBusiness. 

At  SERENA,  we're  experts  at  controlling  ^Change. 

We've  delivered  proven  Software  Change  Management  for  over  20  years  — 
now  to  80%  of  the  Fortune  50.  With  fFulLCycle™  —  our  solution  of  software  infrastructure 
products  —  you  too  can  increase  uptime  &  availability. 

Lower  costs.  And  speed  time  to  market. 

Learn  how  to  give  your  business  the  competitive  edge. 

Attend  SERENA's  free  Solutions  Seminar. 

SERENA.  We'll  make  you  crazy  about  cChange! 
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ness  enough  to  know  where  the  technology  is  relevant  and  neces¬ 
sary,  advises  Rajan  Srikanth,  director  of  Delta  Consulting  Group  in 
San  Francisco.  This  includes  working  closely  with  the  CTO  and,  if 
possible,  being  in  on  the  hiring. 

“With  that  credibility,  you  can  say,  ‘I  can’t  do  this  all  myself,  I 
need  to  bring  in  the  best  in  the  business,’”  Srikanth  says.  “Then 
make  sure  that  person  has  a  high  profile  in  the  organization.  If  the 
CTO  is  marginalized  and  therefore  fails,  you  will  be  blamed  anyway.” 
Despite  lurking  anxiety  about  diluting  the  CIO  position,  this  kind  of 
action  will  increase  your  strength  with  the  executive  team,  not  lessen 
it.  “You  want  to  be  able  to  say,  I  took  the  lead  here,  and  I  had  an 
impact;  I  am  doing  more  than  putting  in  an  ERP  system.” 

Judy  Shapiro,  the  CIO  of  Bowne  and  Co.,  a  New  York  City-based 
financial  industry  printer,  did  just  that.  She  was  hired  to  replace  a  CIO 
who  primarily  focused  on  the  operational,  back-office  functions  of  the 
job.  The  company  was  sailing  on  a  distinctly  e-business  tack,  and 
Shapiro  decided  that  for  her  to  be  able  to  focus  on  the  business  strat¬ 
egy  and  strategic  alliances,  the 
company  also  needed  “someone 
who  could  worry  about  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  technology  across 
the  business  units,”  she  says.  “We 
needed  to  build  up  our  technical 
abilities  tremendously.”  She  and 
the  CTO  bring  complementary 
skills,  and  “we  have  a  mutual 
respect  and  shared  vision.” 

So  who’s  afraid  of  the  CTO? 
Only  CIOs  who  don’t  grasp  that 
business  is  changing,  the  web  is 
here  to  stay  and  agility  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  (99.999  percent)  reliabil¬ 
ity.  Maybe  one  of  the  IT  leader¬ 
ship  models  outlined  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  will  suit  you,  or  maybe  you’ll 
have  to  devise  a  whole  new  sce¬ 
nario.  But  if  the  job  is  getting  too 
big  for  one  person,  be  the  person 
who  figures  that  out  and  finds  a 
solution,  whether  you  want  to  be 
called  CIO,  CTO  or  Czar  of  IT. 
“The  worst  thing  you  can  do,” 
says  Spencer  Stuart’s  Brennen,  “is 
sit  back  and  hope  the  whole  thing 
goes  by  you.”  HH 


Senior  Writer  Mindy  Blodgett  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  how  CIOs  are  faring  in  the  shift¬ 
ing  e-business  landscape.  Send  your 
thoughts  to  mbtodgett@cio.com. 


Judy  Shapiro,  CIO  of  Bowne  and  Co.,  handles  strategy  and  alliances;  the  CTO  integrates  technology. 


motional  products.  When  he  made  the  switch  to  a  dotcom,  he  wanted 
the  two  titles  to  lay  out  the  totality  of  the  landscape.  “I  can’t  really 
identify  a  significant  skill  set  [difference]  between  the  two  roles.. .some 
of  this  conflict  is  just  semantics.”  According  to  Keast,  a  good  CIO 
or  CTO  should  be  able  to  do  it  all.  The  difference  today,  regardless  of 
title,  is  the  new  emphasis  on  external  customers.  Keast  has  recently 
become  the  CIO  and  CTO  at  NetworkOil,  a  Houston-based  inter¬ 
net  marketplace  for  trading  petroleum  equipment  and  services. 

The  buzz  about  titles  may  seem 

like  the  wolf  at  the  door,  but  that’s  just 
the  decoy.  The  real  danger  is  in  over¬ 
looking  the  root  changes  in  business 
that  bring  these  permutations  and 
opportunities  to  the  CIO’s  career  path. 
CIOs  need  to  continue  to  show  business 
leaders  that  they  understand  the  busi- 
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Iff  Your  Site 

Isn’t  Running  Like  Clockwork, 
Consider  This 
Your  Wakeup  Call. 

Internet  site  traffic  is  increasing  daily.  Your  company  is  creating  the  buzz  you  always  dreamed  of  -  about  the  only  thing  on  your  mind  is 
reaching  your  next  million  visitors.  Then  it  hits  you.  Can  your  Internet  site  scale?  Are  you  vulnerable  to  a  security  problem  or  dependent  on  a  single  network  that 
could  experience  an  outage?  Real  reasons  to  lose  sleep  at  night.  Enter  SiteSmith,  the  people  with  the  experience  and  tools  to  put  your  worst  Internet  nightmare 
to  rest.  SiteSmith  manages  Internet  site  operations  for  some  of  the  hottest  new  Internet  start-ups  as  well  as  the  best-known  industry  leaders.  SiteSmith  is  your 
best  assurance  that  your  site  will  continue  to  run  like  clockwork.  Visit  our  website  at  www.sitesmith.com  or  call  toll  free  1-877-748-3002.  The  sooner  you  do,  the 
sooner  you  can  stop  worrying  and  start  catching  up  on  your  sleep. 


SITES  DON'T  WORK  WITHOUT  US. 


for  etoysj  processing  heavy  holiday  traffic  without  interruptions  is 
crucial  to  the  success  of  their  e-venture,  this  mission  requires  servers 
that  can  not  only  withstand  the  rigors  of  november  and  december,  but 
also  run  the  multiple  applications  that  make  their  site  so  shopper- 
friendly.  during  the  1999  holiday  season,  etoys  tallied  the  second 
highest  number  of  visits  of  any  etail  site  without  any  downtime,  etoys 
runs  1 00%  of  its  e-business  on  intel  -based  servers,  companies  around 
the  world  have  considered  their  platform  options  and  have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  inter  architecture  is  the  ideal  technology 
for  running  an  e-business,  because  in  the  surge  economy,  you  only 
close  once.  (  servers  for  the  surge  economy  -►  intel.com/aofebiz') 


mission 


build  the  world’s  most 
popular  online  toy  store 


critical 


build  it  on  servers  that  can 
handle  the  holiday  rush. 


eToys®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  eToys  Inc.  Intel  Capital  is  an  investor  in  eToys.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  ©  2000  Intel  Corporation. 


Case  Study 


E-Business  Models 


iWant’s  marketplace  lets 
consumers  dictate  their  needs 
online  and  gives  sellers  direct 
access  to  potential  customers 

BY  EMELIE  RUTHERFORD 


The  Company:  iWant.com 

Founded  February  1999  Website  Launched  September 
1999  Location  Burlington,  Mass.  Leadership  Shabbir 
Dahod,  president  and  CEO  Employees  28  Mission  To 
facilitate  one-on-one  communication  between  buyers  and 
qualified  sellers  Progress  as  of  late  March  2000 
105,000  buyers  and  sellers  registered;  approximately 
85,000  wants  listed;  connected  more  than  83,000 
buyers  to  sellers  Funding  $10  million  in  venture 
capital  URL  www.iwant.com 


ON  A  COLD  FEBRUARY  MORNING  in  1999,  Shabbir  Dahod 
was  searching  for  something  that  eludes  the  CEOs  of  many  web 
startups:  a  short,  unique  and  memorable  name  that  signifies  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  website.  He  and  his  newly  formed,  three-member  man¬ 
agement  team  sat  around  a  conference  table,  shouting  out  words 
that  could  serve  as  the  name  brand  of  their  forthcoming  business-to- 
consumer  e-commerce  site.  The  site,  which  Dahod  had  been  plan¬ 
ning  for  months,  would  be  an  online  marketplace  in  which  consumers 
would  request  products  and  services,  and  businesses  and  individuals 
would  browse  through  and  reply  to  requests. 

Dahod  knew  he  had  a  good  idea,  the  right  combination  of  talent 
(he  and  his  management  team  had  been  developing  software  and  internet-related  technolo¬ 
gies  since  the  early  1980s)  and  investor  interest  to  introduce  the  site  to  the  world  and  start 
building  a  critical  mass  of  users.  But  he  couldn’t  do  anything  until  he  and  his  cohorts  emerged 
from  the  conference  room  with  a  name.  “It  wasn’t  until  Peter  [Spellman,  the  company’s 
CTO]  said,  ‘When  a  little  kid  really  wants  something,  he  raises  his  hand  and  says  I  want,”’ 
recalls  Dahod.  “‘Well,’  Peter  said,  ‘that’s  what  we’re  doing,  in  its  most  basic  form:  telling 
people  to  state  on  the  internet  exactly  what  they  want.’”  Hence,  the  venture  was  christened 
iWant.  “We  identified  [the  new  site’s]  core  essence  in  a  name,”  Dahod  says. 

Dahod  dreamed  up  the  idea  for  iWant  with  Spellman  in  1998  when  both  were  working 
for  Microsoft.  The  two  decided  to  leave  Seattle  and  relocate  to  the  Boston  area,  where  Dahod 
grew  up,  to  start  their  own  web  company.  They  set  up  shop  in  January  1999  at  the  Waltham, 
Mass.-based  facility  of  Matrix  Partners,  iWant’s  incubator  and  initial  funder. 

Things  have  gone  well  for  Dahod,  Spellman  and  the  rest  of  the  founding  team  since  their 
name-defining  meeting  last  year.  After  buying  the  domain  name  wimv.iwant.com  from  a  squat- 
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ter  for  a  sizable  amount  of  money  and 
adding  a  few  more  seasoned  veterans  to  their 
core  management  team,  they  started  building 
the  site  and  its  user  base.  With  $3  million  in 
financing  from  Matrix,  iWant  moved  from 
the  incubator  facility  into  swanky  new  digs  in 
Burlington,  Mass.,  in  May  1999.  Launched 
in  September  1999,  the  iWant  website  saw 
10,000  users  log  on  in  the  first  week.  By  mid- 
October  the  site  had  25,000  registered  users. 
In  March  2000,  iWant  secured  $7  million  in 
a  second  round  of  funding  from  Matrix  and 
Westport,  Conn.-based  Pequot  Capital  Man¬ 


agement  and  introduced  a  redesign  of  its  site. 
The  new  site  streamlines  the  process  by 
which  buyers  list  wants  and  sellers  search  list¬ 
ings,  reducing  the  number  of  pages  each  has 
to  visit  before  adding  and  retrieving  data. 

Relationship  Building 

Communication  between  buyers  and  sellers 
is  at  the  heart  of  iWant.com.  The  rapport 
begins  when  a  buyer  visits  the  site  with  a  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  the  product  he  desires.  He 
creates  and  posts  a  listing  for  a  “want,” 
(which  can  be  as  diverse  as  vintage  posters, 


vacation  rentals  or  a  house),  sets  up  a  mail¬ 
box  and  waits  for  appropriate  sellers  to  con¬ 
tact  him.  The  sellers — individuals  and  small 
business  reps — have  to  respond  to  the 
buyer’s  direct  requests  before  completing  the 
sale.  The  buyer  may  not  initiate  correspon¬ 
dence  until  he  hears  from  a  seller  who  has 
what  he  wants — whether  it’s  babysitting  ser¬ 
vices  from  a  local  sitter  with  references,  a 
modem  apartment  on  a  quiet  street  or  tickets 
for  a  cruise  that  caters  to  young  people. 

People  selling  their  goods  can  be  selective 
about  potential  buyers,  and  small  business 
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EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  JOHN  M.  JORDAN 

The  Market  Is 
the  Message 

As  a  startup,  iWant’s  success  factors  include  traits  shared  by  most  good  online  busi¬ 
nesses— a  quality  management  team,  relentless  focus  on  core  functionality  and  creative 
alliances. 

iWant  allows  small  businesses  to  respond  to  customer-initiated  transactions.  This 
collaborative,  iterative  process  of  description  and  response  allows  commerce  to  proceed 
in  ways  that  would  be  economically  unfeasible  by  phone,  fax  or  mail.  Such  a  dynamic  is 
in  keeping  with  the  behavior  of  scale  on  the  internet:  Very 
large  players  can  do  new  kinds  of  mass  production  and 
distribution,  while  niche  players  can  be  highly  effective  at 
meeting  complex  needs  within  small  pools  of  demand. 

What’s  useful  about  iWant  is  the  degree  to  which  buyers 
can  articulate  exactly  what  they  value  and,  by  implication, 
the  price  they  will  pay.  iWant’s  business  model  parallels 
those  of  eBay,  MetalSite,  Gofish.com  and  many  others:  It’s 
better  to  be  the  market  where  buyers  and  sellers  meet  than 
to  make  stuff  or  sell  services.  Being  the  market  relieves 
iWant  from  pricing  the  offer  (the  market  does  that)  and 
fulfillment— two  very  difficult  tasks.  Marketplaces  also  have 
the  opportunity  to  capture  network  effects.  Having  more 
buyers  means  more  sellers  pay  attention,  and  more  sellers 
increase  the  odds  of  a  buyer’s  request  finding  its  exact 
provider,  which  should  pull  more  buyers  into  the  loop. 

iWant  is  not  home  free.  In  an  open  economic  system, 
switching  costs  tend  to  be  very  low;  a  customer  doesn’t 
have  to  rip  out  onsite  equipment  or  install  new  proprietary 
software  to  change  vendors.  The  challenge  is  to  create  perceptual  switching  costs  so 
that  customers  served  sufficiently  well  won’t  make  the  effort  to  find  a  new  provider.  To 
some  extent,  iWant  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  network.  Poor  customer  turnout  or  sloppy 
seller  execution  can  start  an  exodus— particularly  if  a  powerfully  branded  online  com¬ 
petitor  challenges  the  startup.  The  trick  will  be  to  learn  how  to  nurture  and  seed  the 
buyer  and  seller  sides  of  the  equation  with  techniques  not  well  understood  in  traditional 
theories  of  management.  After  all,  nodes  in  a  network  are  not  the  same  as  boxes  on  an 
organizational  chart  or  customers  in  a  market.  iWant  seems  adept  at  learning  on  the  fly, 
however,  which  is  a  key  requirement  for  success  in  any  online  venture. 


John  M.  Jordan  is  the 
director  of  electronic 
commerce  research  at 
the  Ernst  &  Young 
Center  for  Business 
Innovation  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
can  be  reached  at 
John.Jordan@ey.  com. 


owners  can  develop  long-term  relationships. 
“For  most  of  these  businesses,  getting  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  extremely  valuable  because  this 
opens  up  a  whole  new  network  of  customers 
they  can  go  mine,”  Dahod  explains.  Sellers 
that  contact  more  than  10  buyers  a  month 
have  to  pay  iWant  a  subscription  fee  of  $9.95 
a  month;  when  a  customer  buys  a  product  on 
the  site,  iWant  collects  a  fee  from  the  seller 
worth  1  to  2  percent  of  the  transaction,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $75. 

Candi  Catanise,  the  chairwoman  of  Hear 
&  There,  a  nonprofit  travel  service  for  the 
deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 
stumbled  across  iWant.  Although  she  was  in 
need  of  buyers,  she  took  the  reverse  approach 
of  many  sellers  and  placed  a  want,  request¬ 
ing  people  interested  in  traveling  to  Italy  with 
a  group.  Within  days,  she  received  several 
responses,  arranged  two  group  trips  and 
began  browsing  iWant’s  travel  listings  on  a 
weekly  basis  for  others  seeking  European 
adventures.  “It’s  great  to  look  at  your  pro¬ 
spective  clients  on  the  site  and  compare 
them,”  says  Catanise.  That’s  something  she 
isn’t  able  to  do  when  matching  vacationers 
for  group  travel  over  the  phone. 

Dahod  is  proud  of  the  personal  interac¬ 
tions  iWant  facilitates  and  says  there’s  no 
other  company  doing  what  it’s  doing.  Other 
sites  that  allow  buyers  to  control  sales  inter¬ 
actions  focus  on  price  and  product,  not  on 
the  communication  between  buyer  and  seller, 
Dahod  points  out.  Mercata,  for  example, 
provides  group  buying  discounts,  Priceline 
.com  allows  consumers  to  name  their  price, 
eBay  facilitates  auctions,  Egghead.com  sites 
sell  clearance  items  and  Buyersedge.com 
enables  merchants  to  bid  for  customers’  busi¬ 
ness. 

While  iWant  isn’t  profitable  yet  (the  com¬ 
pany’s  revenue  comes  from  the  subscription 
and  transaction  fees  instituted  in  February 
and  from  advertising  on  the  site),  Dahod 
feels  the  emphasis  on  buyer-seller  communi¬ 
cation  is  enough  to  propel  the  company  into 
the  black.  He’s  convinced  consumers  want 
to  build  a  relationship  when  making 
involved,  personal  purchases,  such  as  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  car  or  planning  a  week-long  vaca¬ 


tion.  Unlike  eBay,  which  prevails  because  it 
removes  the  middleman  from  the  purchas¬ 
ing  process,  the  majority  of  current  i Want- 
enabled  sales  are  travel  packages  that  can¬ 
not  be  purchased  easily  through  an  auto¬ 
mated,  anonymous  process. 


Sellers  in  the  Middle 

While  iWant  includes  the  inevitable  collectibles 
categories,  Dahod  feels  its  most  valuable  inter¬ 
actions  occur  in  travel  and  the  similarly  assis¬ 
tance-heavy  realms  of  electronics,  vehicles  and 
real  estate.  Thus,  iWant’s  middlemen — the 
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www.getronics.com 


technology  suppliers  allow  us  to  tailor  solutions  for  you 
that  maximize  the  return  on  your  business  investment. 
By  combining  Getronics'  technical  expertise  and  business 
experience  with  your  own,  our  consultants  can  identify 
new  ways  of  delivering  business  success.  This  is  just  one 
way,  through  our  shared  knowledge,  that  we  can  help 
your  vision  of  tomorrow  happen  today.  If  you're  thinking 
about  tomorrow,  Getronics  can  help  you  focus.  Open  the 
door  to  your  future,  www.getronics.com 


The  future  offers  knowledge,  and  the  right  information 
and  communication  technology  can  make  it  happen. 
Getronics  is  a  leading  provider  of  e-generation  ICT 
solutions  and  services  with  34,000  professionals 
operating  in  130  countries.  Our  capabilities  span  IT  and 
communications  strategy  consulting,  through  integrated 
and  managed  solutions  and  services,  to  total  outsourcing. 
Our  free-thinking,  practical  ability  to  make  ideas  work 
and  our  close  relationships  with  our  clients  and  leading 


For  local  information:  Carol  Fisher,  tel.  1.877.800.1577 
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iWant’s  model  encompasses  several  online 
commerce  trends. 

Trend  One  Demand  drives  the  model.  Suppliers  don't  push  goods  through  a 
distribution  model.  Instead,  customers  initiate  a  transaction  with  descriptions  of  what 
they  want.  Small  businesses  are  well  situated  to  respond  to  such  queries  insofar  as  the 
customers  may  require  high  personalization  and  creativity  in  solving  their  problems. 

Trend  two  Price  is  not  the  key  motivation  for  buyers.  The  “rightness”  of  fit  mat¬ 
ters  more  in  many  transactions.  One  buyer  may  prize  precision  delivery,  another  fit 
and  finish,  a  third,  ease  of  integration  with  existing  paperwork  and  process. 

Trend  three  Create  a  market  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  meet.  Operating  in 
territory  formerly  occupied  by  closed  institutions  such  as  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
or  Nasdaq,  these  online  businesses  combine  the  internet’s  powerful,  open  infrastruc¬ 
ture  with  a  good  idea,  a  traffic-generating  strategy  (alliances  in  the  case  of  iWant)  and 
an  attractive  pricing  scheme  designed  to  generate  transaction  volume  rather  than 
cover  some  real  or  imagined  cost  structure. 

SOURCE:  JOHN  M.  JORDAN,  ERNST  &  YOUNG 


small  travel  agents,  pet  store  owners  and  soft¬ 
ware  sellers  using  the  site — help  people  make 
purchases  they  would  otherwise  not  make 
online  because  they  want  personalized  advice 
and  guidance.  “Some  purchases  made  online 
can’t  end  with  first  discussion  or  first  con¬ 
tact,”  says  Dahod.  “The  universe  of  things 
special  to  you,  like  a  B&B  in  Italy,  a  new  pet 
or  a  special  system  for  a  nongeneric  com¬ 
puter,  need  more  attention.” 

Dahod  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  ensure 
that  iWant  has  the  middlemen  sellers  that  will 
give  its  buyers  such  attention.  While  iWant 
welcomes  any  sellers  to  browse  the  site  and 
respond  to  the  wants  listed,  many  sellers  are 
small  businesses  connected  with  affinity  orga¬ 
nizations  that  have  agreements  with  iWant. 
These  organizations,  such  as  First  USA 
Affinity  Partners,  are  umbrella  organizations 
for  smaller,  focused  affinity  groups  such  as 
the  American  Boating  Association  and  World 
Travelers  of  America.  Recognizing  these 
affinity  organizations  as  easy  avenues  to 
groups  of  small  businesses  without  estab¬ 
lished  presence  on  the  web,  Dahod’s  crew  has 
cultivated  relationships  with  them  since  the 
site’s  inception.  iWant  reaches  these  small 
businesses  by  inserting  brochures  into  the 
affinity  organizations’  mailings,  informing 
business  owners  and  reps  that  they  can  find 
interested  buyers  on  the  web  via  iWant.  The 
World  Travelers  agreement  alone  allows 
iWant  direct  access  to  more  than  50,000 
small  car  rental  companies.  In  March,  iWant 
inked  deals  with  Smarter  Living,  a  travel  site 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members,  and 
with  Cruise  Lines  International  Association, 
which  has  100,000  affiliated  travel  agents. 

Dahod  attributes  much  of  iWant’s  early 
success  to  the  incubation  at  Matrix  where  he 
and  his  team  were  in  constant  contact  with 
investors.  “It  was  fertile  ground  for  network¬ 
ing,”  says  Dahod,  who  also  met  iWant’s  sec¬ 
ond  investor,  Pequot,  during  the  time  at 
Matrix.  “When  other  companies  came  in  and 
gave  presentations,  [the  Matrix  people] 
would  grab  us  and  bring  us  right  in  the  meet¬ 
ing.  We  were  in  a  hub  of  startup  activity.” 

Dahod  also  found  most  of  his  core  man¬ 
agement  team  while  at  Matrix.  From  the 


start,  iWant  signed  up  seasoned  veterans  who 
came  from  large  and  small  companies  alike, 
many  with  at  least  one  garage-type  startup 
experience  under  their  belts.  “People  who 
go  through  a  startup  process  for  the  first  time 
may  run  faster  in  motion  but  don’t  get  trac¬ 
tion  as  quickly,”  Dahod  says. 

Looking  Ahead 

iWant  has  kicked  off  a  consumer  marketing 
campaign  this  spring  and  is  working  on  more 
than  10  partnerships  with  web  portals  and 
regional  sites.  The  first  such  agreement, 
announced  in  February,  is  with  Boston.com, 
a  Boston  area  portal.  Dahod  hopes  that  such 
partnerships  will  increase  iWant’s  already 
robust  buyer  base,  while  marketing  cam¬ 
paigns,  including  television  ads  and  radio 
spots,  will  make  the  brand  more  visible. 

Eventually,  Dahod  believes  iWant  will  turn 
the  tables  on  traditional  commerce.  “We’re 
letting  the  consumers  come  and  state  exactly 
what  it  is  that  they  want,  and  state  it  in 
their  own  words,”  he  explains.  “iWant.com 
allows  them  to  actually  command  the  com¬ 
merce,  from  their  perspective.” 

And  consumers  are  commanding  this 
commerce  not  only  from  small  business 


owners,  but  also  from  other  people  like 
themselves.  Stacey  Cole  found  iWant  by 
chance,  after  placing  listings  on  every  online 
classified  site  she  knew  without  success. 
When  she  saw  a  banner  on  one  of  these  sites 
advertising  iWant,  she  ventured  to  it  and 
placed  a  listing,  expecting  nothing.  And 
Cole’s  want  was  very  personal  to  her.  She 
wanted  a  red  and  white  husky  to  replace  her 
dog  that  died.  “Within  the  hour  I  had  e-mails 
from  everywhere,”  she  recalls.  “I  picked  the 
one  that  best  described  the  dog  I  wanted, 
replied  to  it  and  picked  up  two  dogs  within 
the  week.”  Cole  feels  iWant’s  best  attributes 
are  its  ease  of  use  and  hefty  user  base. 

Many  web  companies  have  been  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  unlock  the  potential  of  small 
businesses  on  the  internet,  with  endless  ser¬ 
vice  providers  aiding  their  transition  into  e- 
businesses.  iWant,  conversely,  is  not  trying  to 
transform  businesses  into  anything,  but  in¬ 
stead  is  aiming  to  enable  them  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  internet.  “Because  if  you  ask  a 
small  business  owner,  it’s  not  the  website  they 
want;  it’s  the  customer,”  says  Dahod.  HE 


Web  Writer  Emelie  Rutherford  wants  reader  feedback. 
Reply  to  her  at  erutherford@cio.com. 
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What  if  one  company  could  handle  your  entire  back-end  operation?  That’s  the  idea  behind  Electron  Economy1''  and  our 
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EQUIPMENT  DATA  INTO 
YOUR  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS? 


Introducing  the  solution  -  Zoneworx.The  leader  in 
jj  innovative  network  and  device  infrastructure  solutions, 
we  offer  the  easiest  way  ever  to  integrate  industrial 
equipment  with  Enterprise  Applications  across  LAN,  WAN, 
and  Wireless  Networks,  including  the  Internet.  Zoneworx 
products  deliver  the  fastest,  most  cost-effective  integration 
solutions,  and  are  the  only  products  that  have  been 
specifically  designed  to  seamlessly  work  with  today’s 
enterprise  networks. 

•  Installs  through  plug-and-play  operations  in  just  minutes. 
•Turn  raw  equipment  data  into  useful  information  at  the 
source. ..with  no  programming  required.  •  Easily  collect 
real-time  information  for  your  enterprise  databases  and 
applications.  •  Gather  information  without  disrupting  your 
existing  control  systems  or  manufacturing  processes. 

•  Connect  directly  to  your  Ethernet  TCP/IP  network  to 
leverage  your  existing  information  infrastructure  and  IT 
knowledge  base. 
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business”  will  soon  drop  its  prefix,  because  there  won’t  be 
any  other  kind  of  business.  The  flow  of  products  and  services  will  be 
intertwined  inextricably  with  the  flow  of  electronic  information.  And  the 
rocky  path  that  leads  from  today’s  commerce  to  that  future  state  has  a 
name:  Integration.  The  three  articles  in  this  package  kick  off  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  integration  issues  that  we  will  continue  throughout  the  year. 
The  Whole  Is  More  Than  Its  Parts  (Page  116)  addresses  the  need  for  a 
holistic  plan  in  place  of  piecemeal  integration  efforts;  Middleware 
Demystified  (Page  126)  offers  a  primer  on  the  ever-evolving  middle¬ 
ware  technology  arena;  and  Human  Error  (Page  136)  provides  tips  for 
making  sure  personnel  are  ready  to  share  information  when  technology 
makes  it  possible.  We  hope  you  find  them  useful. 
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Getting  to  the  truly 
integrated  enterprise 
should  not  be  a 
piecemeal  journey. 
You’ve  got  to  have 
a  vision  of  where 
you’re  going  in 
order  to  get  there. 

BY  DEREK  SLATER 


is  more 
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in  hand.  More  than  ever  before,  customers 
are  demanding  information — about  their 
accounts,  their  balances,  their  recent  pur¬ 
chases  and  deposits,  their  bills,  their  prod¬ 
ucts — from  every  branch  of  your  company. 
They  want  it  over  the  phone,  over  the  inter¬ 
net  or  with  the  help  of  EDI  or  XML,  and 
they  want  it  now.  Getting  that  information 
means  accessing  data  from  various  systems, 
and  on  the  CIO’s  to-do  list  that  means  inte¬ 
gration.  And  so  CIOs  set  out  to  integrate 
with  all  due  haste;  they  use  Cobol  and  legacy 
access  tools,  they  sprinkle  in  screen  scrapers 
and  middleware,  and  they  get  the  job  done. 


Reader  ROI 

Read  this  special  report  to 

learn 

►  Why  big  companies  need 
a  big-picture  approach  to 
integration  (this  article) 

►  The  basic  concepts,  terms 
and  types  of  middleware 

(in  Middleware  Demysti¬ 
fied,  Page  126) 

►  Strategies  for  getting 
employees  in  the  data- 
sharing  spirit  (in  Human 
Error,  Page  136) 


Unfortunately,  cobbling  systems  together 
isn’t  enough.  The  question  for  CIOs  to  ask 
themselves  isn’t,  “Are  we  integrating  our  sys¬ 
tems?”  That  answer  is  yes  for  every  com¬ 
pany  that  hasn’t  yet  been  Delled  or  Ama- 
zoned  out  of  existence. 

The  right  question  now  is,  “Can  we  get 
information  from  anywhere  in  our  company 
to  anywhere  in  our  value  chain?”  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  mostly  a  resound¬ 
ing  no,  and  the  vision  for  getting  there — for 
becoming  a  truly  integrated  enterprise — is 
the  real  responsibility  that  CIOs  must  take 
on  before  writing  another  API  or  buying 
another  web/host  integration  package. 

The  vision  for  your  integrated  enterprise 
has  to  incorporate  your  company’s  infra¬ 
structure  and  logical  connectivity  to  move 
data  from  application  to  application  at 
speeds  and  volumes  that  will  eventually 
dwarf  today’s  requirements.  Further,  that 
vision  has  to  make  handling  future  integra¬ 
tion  needs  easier,  whether  they  arise  from 
adding  new  e-commerce  applications  or 
from  unforeseen  mergers  and  acquisitions. 


Any  data,  from  anywhere  to  anywhere  in 
the  value  chain,  at  any  time:  It’s  a  tall  order, 
but  customer  demands  and  competition 
from  the  dotcom  world  will  push  you  to  it. 
If  you  don’t  deliver,  customers  will  eventually 
look  elsewhere. 

THE  PAYOFF 

The  integrated  enterprise:  Delusional  fan¬ 
tasy?  Shimmering  mirage  in  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  internet  economy?  Not  on  your 
life.  True,  the  standards  aren’t  all  settled  yet 
for  interbusiness  communication,  nor  are  the 
technologies  mature.  And  organizational 
inertia  is  also  an  obstacle.  “Large  compa¬ 
nies  are  structurally  built  to  prevent  [this 
degree  of]  integration,”  says  Marc  Cecere,  a 
vice  president  at  Giga  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  But  it  is  clearly  the  direction  in  which 
today’s  businesses  must  go.  The  current  prac¬ 
tice  of  business  is  increasingly  networked  and 
interconnected.  The  benefits  are  numerous, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  retribution  for  those 
who  fail  to  move  with  the  current  will  likely 
be  swift. 
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“The  value 
of  a  well- 
thought-out 
architecture 


costs  for  integrating  additional  applications 
[throughout  other  Cargill  units]  started 
going  down  incrementally,”  says  Taylor.  As  a 
result,  the  engine  cut  Cargill’s  integration 
costs  from  50  percent  to  85  percent  on  sub¬ 
sequent  projects,  he  says. 

But  the  potential  benefits  run  deeper  than 


The  first  benefit  of  the  integrated  enter¬ 
prise  is  the  ability  to  deliver  consolidated 
information  to  customers.  Additional  ROI 
comes  in  the  form  of  lower  costs  of  integra¬ 
tion.  “To  me,  the  value  proposition  of  a  well- 
thought-out  architecture  is  so  compelling,” 
says  Lloyd  Taylor,  CIO  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  giant  Cargill  in  Minneapolis. 
Taylor’s  company  built  its  own  message- 
based  integration  engine  several  years  ago, 
and  as  Cargill  developed  interfaces  to  this 
central  transport  mechanism  for  each  appli¬ 
cation,  those  interfaces  went  into  a  central 
library.  “We  could  reuse  these  APIs,  so  the 


cutting  software  costs.  When  connections  to 
business  partners  are  built  into  the  integra¬ 
tion  plan,  a  higher  order  of  efficiencies  can  be 
reached.  Starting  simply  with  electronic  pro¬ 
curement,  companies  can  move  to  disciplines 
such  as  collaborative  demand  forecasting 
and  product  design  and  development.  Inter¬ 
twining  systems  with  suppliers  and  business 
customers  allows  companies  to  make  dra¬ 
matic  improvements  in  their  business 
processes,  says  Ted  Rybeck,  chairman  of 
Benchmarking  Partners,  a  consultancy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  And  those  processes  and 
technology  links  can  lock  in  profitable  rela¬ 


tionships  for  a  long  time  to  come.  “I  would 
like  to  be  ordained  by  my  customer  as  the 
partner  of  choice,  and  the  worst  possible 
place  to  do  that  is  at  the  point  of  purchase,” 
says  Stan  Elbaum,  a  partner  at  Bench¬ 
marking  Partners.  “I  want  to  become  part 
of  their  decision-making  process.” 

Elbaum  gives  an  example  from  his  days 
in  IS  at  Cott  Corn.,  a  beverage  company 
based  in  Toronto.  In  order  to  compete  on 
price  with  behemoths  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi 
for  business  at  major  retailers,  Cott  needed 
to  dramatically  reduce  its  cost  base.  It 
redesigned  its  business  processes  in  collabo¬ 
ration  with  its  third-party  bottlers.  The 
resulting  processes  were  not  the  cheapest 
way  of  doing  business  for  Cott,  but  they  low- 
ered  costs  so  dramatically  for  the  bottlers 
that  the  total  cost  of  delivering  Cott’s  goods 
to  the  retailers  became  attractive. 

To  accomplish  the  data  exchanges  needed 
for  the  new  way  of  doing  business,  Cott 
signed  a  contract  with  SAP  reseller  Siemens, 
allowing  the  bottlers  to  also  install  SAP’s 
software,  which  the  bottlers  couldn’t  have 
afforded  on  a  standalone  basis.  So  Cott’s 
integration  plan  included  standardized  data 
exchanges  with  supply  chain  partners,  and 
the  result  was  a  dramatically  cheaper  way 
of  doing  business  together. 

In  case  all  these  carrots  don’t  sufficiently 
entice  you  to  engage  in  a  full-fledged  inte¬ 
gration  effort,  dotcoms  have  the  stick  handy. 
Online  enterprises  have  venture  capital  to 
bum  on  building  integrated  systems  from  the 
ground  up.  Indeed,  their  entire  business 
models  are  based  on  information  flows  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  sometimes  have  the 
opposite  problem:  Access  is  too  easy.  “We’ve 
got  the  credit  card  stuff  clamped  down,  but  if 
anything,  we  have  too  much  information 
access,”  says  Andy  Martin,  CTO  of  Garden 
.com,  based  in  Austin,  Texas.  “Adding  more 
security  controls  and  constraints  is  our 
issue,”  he  adds.  Electronic  communication 
and  free-flowing  data  allows  dotcoms  the 
ability  to  customize  the  e-commerce  experi¬ 
ence  for  each  customer  as  well  as  to  build 
an  operating  model  with  lower  cost  struc¬ 
tures  than  their  older  brethren. 
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THE  PIECES 

Logically  enough,  end-to-end  integration  will 
be  easier  to  achieve,  cheaper  and  more  reli¬ 
able  if  the  interconnections  are  put  in  place 
with  a  view  to  the  whole.  The  integrated 
enterprise  is  a  complex  puzzle  with  many 
pieces. 

Infrastructure  Storage,  bandwidth  and  proc¬ 
essing  power.  A  robust  and  connectivity- 
oriented  infrastructure  is  an  absolute  must, 
and  the  volume  of  data  to  be  stored,  trans¬ 
ported  and  processed  will  continue  to  grow. 
What  will  be  stored  online,  nearline  and 
offline,  and  in  what  formats?  What  data  will 
be  mirrored?  How  will  integrity  be  ensured? 


“We  won’t  be  ah 
our  data  volume 
the  way  we  d 


s  in  two ; 
o  today.” 


-Bruce  Sink, 
CIO,  First  Union  Corp. 


m 


“We  won’t  be  able  to  manage  our  data  vol¬ 
umes  in  two  years  the  way  we  do  today,” 
says  Bruce  Sink,  CIO  of  First  Union  Corp. 
in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Sink  already  tends  14  ter¬ 
abytes  (plus  a  mirrored  copy)  of  core  stor¬ 
age  from  the  company’s  transactional  sys¬ 
tems  and  plans  to  use  an  additional 
petabyte — that’s  1,125,899,906,842,620 
bytes — of  storage  to  handle  check-image 
processing  needs  over  the  next  five  years.  In 
fact,  First  Union  is  working  in  conjunction 
with  three  vendors,  one  apparently  being 
storage  giant  EMC  Corp.,  to  develop  a  new 
data  management  model.  Sink  won’t  disclose 
the  details  because  the  bank  regards  this 
model  as  a  competitive  advantage. 

As  for  how  all  this  data  gets  transported, 
Sink  does  not  see  the  internet  as  the  uni¬ 
versal  pipeline  for  integrating  the  value 
chain,  especially  with  the  recent  spate  of 
denial-of-service  hacker  attacks.  “The 
transport  mechanism  is  the  biggest  issue 
from  a  technical  perspective,”  says  Sink. 


“How  do  you  move  three  terabytes  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  point  A  to  point  B  in  a  secure 
manner,  and  then  query  it  without  inun¬ 
dating  [users]  with  data  they  can’t  use? 
Those  are  questions  we  don’t  have  answers 
for  yet,”  he  says. 

Ambitious  Applications  Installation  of  an 
ERP  system  most  emphatically  does  not  cre¬ 
ate  an  integrated  enterprise.  It  may  be  a  huge 
building  block,  but  it  isn’t  the  whole  story. 
Other  crucial  integrated  functionality 
includes  supply  chain  management,  robust 
shop  floor  systems,  customer-facing  systems 
and  some  form  of  CRM  or  a  customer  life- 
cycle  data  warehouse.  If  applications  for 
each  of  these  functions  can  be  bought  off- 
the-shelf,  and  particularly  if  they  have  ready¬ 
made  APIs  that  work  with  each  other  and 
with  a  central  ERP  system,  then  some  of  the 
integration  challenge  is  reduced.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  even  the  ERP  vendors’  supply  chain 
management  solutions  are  notoriously  diffi¬ 


cult  to  integrate  with  their  own  software. 
Also,  most  of  today’s  CRM  packages  are 
quite  limited  in  their  scope,  so  that  particu¬ 
lar  application  set  bears  great  scrutiny. 

Middleware  A  single  vendor  isn’t  going  to 
shrink-wrap  the  integrated  enterprise,  so 
some  glue  between  applications  is  neces¬ 
sary.  There  are  many  approaches  to  appli¬ 
cation  interoperability  (see  “Middleware 
Demystified,”  Page  126).  No  single  solu¬ 
tion  fits  every  need,  and  users  commonly 
face  a  trade-off  between  flexibility  and 
speed.  A  coherent  approach  to  middle¬ 
ware  selections  is  a  crucial  element,  with 
an  emphasis  on  flexibility  and  standard¬ 
ization  where  possible. 

The  Will  to  Share  Corporate  culture  is  also 
key.  Many  companies,  especially  bigger  and 
older  ones,  still  labor  against  the  reluctance 
of  their  own  workforce  to  share  information 
access.  Unless  people  unlock  their  informa- 
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office  puts  the 
of  premium  on 
tion  work. 


tion  vaults,  all  the  technology  is  in  vain.  (See 
“Human  Error,”  Page  136.)  Consistently 
communicating  the  business  benefits  and  the 
overall  vision  to  executives  will  eventually 
garner  the  support  necessary  to  open  those 
doors. 

GETTING  THERE  FROM  HERE 

The  integration  journey  begins  with  a  single 
step:  The  vision  needs  to  be  clearly  and 
repeatedly  communicated.  That  is  the  most 
commonly  overlooked  step  in  the  scramble 
to  keep  up  with  IT  demands. 

After  that  vision  is  in  place,  then — and 
only  then — can  you  get  on  with  more  typi¬ 
cal  project  management  activities  like  prior¬ 
itization.  “There’s  probably  one  thing  you’d 
better  get  done  immediately,  or  a  dotcom  or 
competitor  will  come  in  and  take  it  away 
from  you,”  says  Cecere.  Identify  the  risks, 
rewards  and  urgency  associated  with  each 
particular  integration  project,  and  prioritize 
the  projects  on  that  basis. 

To  handle  the  actual  integration  efforts, 


Cecere  says  smart  companies  are  creating 
program  offices,  akin  to  the  groups  that 
handled  Y2K  conversion  efforts.  Cargill  is 
a  $46  billion  example  of  this  approach.  In 
1995,  the  company’s  biggest  division 
(oilseed  processing)  undertook  an  ERP 
implementation  but  wanted  best-of-breed 
software  in  each  function.  That  meant  inte¬ 
grating  systems  from  different  vendors — a 
notoriously  strenuous  task  with  such  com¬ 
plicated  and  ambitious  applications  as  ERP. 
The  company  needed  something  more 
robust  than  its  existing,  homegrown  mes¬ 
saging  integration  infrastructure. 

And  so  Cargill  formed  an  integration 
“center  of  excellence”  headed  by  Linda 
Ergen,  enterprise  application  integration 
(EAI)  manager,  to  offer  the  same  expertise 
to  other  business  units  (which  are  responsible 
for  their  own  IT  applications).  The  company 
got  consulting  help  from  Hewlett-Packard 
for  building  a  business  plan  and  value  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  EAI  center.  Ergen  heads  a  group 
of  13  full-time  employees  who  consult  with 


the  business  units  on  architectural  issues  and 
develop  the  necessary  software  interfaces. 

Call  it  a  center  of  excellence,  a  program 
office  or  what  you  will — a  group  of  this  sort 
puts  the  right  kind  of  premium  and  visibil¬ 
ity  on  integration  work  and  brings  together 
the  corporate  knowledge  of  what’s  going  on 
in  various  technologies  as  well  as  in  various 
arms  of  a  big  company. 

Giga  Group’s  Cecere  argues  against  work- 


of  all  integration  efforts.  “You  can  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  planning,  trying 
to  solve  the  whole  problem,”  he  says.  Cecere 
likens  overly  holistic  integration  planning  to 
corporate  data  modeling  efforts  of  the  ’90s, 
when  trying  to  establish  ironclad,  corpo¬ 
ratewide  definitions  of  terms  like  customer, 
order  and  bill  proved  largely  unprofitable  in 
the  face  of  in-house  politics  and  changing 
technologies  and  standards.  And  it’s  clear 
that  nobody  has  time  to  waste. 

Still,  the  benefits  of  a  holistic  and  careful 
integration  plan  are  too  powerful  to  ignore. 
CIOs  who  do  not  take  enough  time  to 
develop  such  a  plan  will  see  the  pain  cur¬ 
rently  associated  with  integration  continue  to 
grow  with  soaring  data  demand  and  appli¬ 
cation  proliferation,  since  every  new  inte¬ 
gration  project  will  require  starting  from 
scratch  again.  Any  data,  from  anywhere  to 
anywhere  in  your  value  chain,  at  any  time — 
it  sounds  extreme  now,  but  when  has  the 
demand  for  data  ever  decreased?  And  for 
those  with  a  vision  in  place,  future  efforts 
will  start  with  a  solid  technical  foundation 
already  laid.  HE] 


Is  an  overall  integration  plan  a  waste  of  time 
and  money?  Tell  Executive  Editor  Derek  Slater  at 
dslater@cio.com. 
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Middleware 


This  “connector”  technology  is  a  crucial  element 
in  the  integrated  enterprise,  but  ifs  also  a 
minefield  of  confusing  jargon.  Here's  a  primer. 


BY  DEREK  SLATER 


C__„. 

term  that  expands  and  contracts  in  meaning  over  time  and  is  used  differently  by 
a  zillion  different  people  with  as  many  different  agendas. 

Unfortunately,  discussions  of  middleware — even  allegedly  rudimentary 
ones — often  start  simply  but  spiral  quickly  into  asynchronous  queuing,  object 
monitors  and  variations  of  the  acronym  COM.  Here  we  endeavor  to  explain 
it  all  from  the  ground  up. 


WHAT  IS  MIDDLEWARE? 

Essentially,  middleware  is  software  that  connects  applications,  allowing  them  to  exchange 
data.  It  offers  several  key  advantages  over  hardwiring  applications  together,  which  typically 
entails  adding  code  to  all  of  the  applications  involved,  instructing  them  on  the  particulars 
of  talking  to  each  other.  Middleware  adds  an  independent  third  party  to  that  transaction,  a 
translator. 

Why  Use  It? 

From  a  business  standpoint,  connectivity  among  applications  is  a  given  today  (see  “The 
Whole  Is  More  Than  Its  Parts,”  Page  116).  Shop  floor,  inventory,  accounts  receivable  and 
advanced  planning  applications  need  to  communicate  so  that  companies  can  make  accurate 
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promises  to  customers,  and  executives  can 
make  educated  decisions  more  quickly. 

E-business  in  particular  demands  better 
integration  by  an  order  of  magnitude.  That’s 
because  web  customers  commonly  want  to 
see  several  bits  of  up-to-the-minute  informa¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time — product  specifi¬ 
cations,  availability,  shipping  times  and 
account  status.  “Call  centers  have  reps 
logged  on  to  multiple  applications  [to  answer 
those  kinds  of  questions].  That’s  OK  when 
you’re  paying  them  to  do  it,  but  when  you 
start  to  let  customers  access  that  informa¬ 
tion  themselves,  it’s  too  complicated,”  says 
Karen  Boucher,  executive  vice  president  of 
The  Standish  Group  in  West  Yarmouth, 
Mass.  Enter  middleware  to  tie  together  all 
those  apps  and  connect  them  to  a  web 
front  end,  hiding  the  complexity  from  the 
customer. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  middleware 
offers  several  benefits,  depending  on  the  type 
you  choose: 

Simplicity.  In  today’s  corporate  computing 
environments,  many  applications  have  to 
share  data.  Putting  middleware  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  can  mean  each  application  needs  only 
one  interface — to  the  middleware — instead 
of  a  separate  interface  to  each  application  it 
needs  to  talk  to.  (However,  if  you’re  con¬ 
necting  just  two  applications  to  one  another; 
it  might  actually  be  more  complicated  to 
introduce  middleware  than  simply  coding 
the  two  apps  to  talk  to  each  other.) 
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Persistence.  Middleware  can  capture  data 
and  hold  on  to  it  until  it  has  been  recorded 
appropriately  by  all  the  applications  or  data¬ 
bases  that  need  the  information.  In  techni¬ 
cal  vernacular,  this  ability  is  referred  to  as 
“persistence.” 

Services.  If  your  data  needs  to  be  checked 
for  integrity,  printed  out,  reconciled  with 
data  from  other  applications, 
merged,  split  or  reformatted, 
various  kinds  of  middle¬ 
ware  can  handle  those 
tasks  efficiently.  This 
means  you  don’t  have 
to  rewrite  those  ser¬ 
vices  again  and  again 
for  each  application 
that  uses  them.  As 
middleware  products 
evolve,  the  breadth  of  ser¬ 
vices  they  can  provide  grows. 

Incidentally,  vendors  that  sell 

such  robust  products  often  try  to  disassociate 

themselves  with  the  term  middleware . 

Why  Is  It  Confusing? 

Three  reasons.  One,  the  whole  technology 
space  is  fraught  with  incomprehensible  jar¬ 
gon  because  there  is  a  lot  of  legitimate  tech¬ 
nical  detail.  (This  article  doesn’t  aspire  to 
cover  everything,  just  the  fundamentals.) 
Two,  the  vendors  regularly  change  their  ter¬ 
minology  and  product  names.  Three,  the 
products  grow  in  functionality,  which  makes 
it  harder  to  delineate  categories. 

TYPES  OF  MIDDLEWARE 

It  isn’t  uncommon  for  companies  to  have 
several  types  of  middleware  at  work  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  enterprise,  with  different  kinds  proving 
more  appropriate  for  different  integration 
chores.  Bigger  companies,  which  usually 
have  more  complex  integration  require¬ 
ments,  tend  to  gravitate  toward  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  middleware  products  such  as  EAI. 

RPCs  and  Database  Gateways 

Description 

Perhaps  not  truly  middleware  but  included 


for  context.  Both  are  older  ways  of  handling 
application  connectivity,  particularly  in  dis¬ 
tributed  environments. 

RPC  stands  for  remote  procedure  call, 
which  means  a  slice  of  code  in  a  client  appli¬ 
cation  that  invokes  a  procedure  on  the  server 
application.  RPCs  aren’t  middleware  proper 
by  today’s  definition.  Although  still  in  use, 
they’re  the  method  that 
modern  middleware  often 
replaces  because  they 
require  programmers 
to  rewrite  them  over 
and  over  when  wir¬ 
ing  a  bunch  of  appli¬ 
cations  together. 
Other  middleware 
approaches  are  often 
more  efficient  as  the 
number  of  applications 
grows. 

Database  gateways  fit  the 
definition  of  middleware  better  than  RPCs, 
since  they  are  a  third  party  facilitating  access 
to  data.  Database  gateways  connect  appli¬ 
cations  to  a  particular  kind  of  database  plat¬ 
form.  For  example,  consider  a  company  with 
legacy  applications  and  data  residing  on  an 
HP3000  server.  Many  new  shrink-wrapped 
applications  are  designed  for  accessing  com¬ 
mon  databases  like  Oracle  or  Sybase,  but 
they  may  need  a  little  help  connecting  to  the 
3000’s  older  Turboimage  DBMS.  That’s  a 
typical  use  of  a  database  gateway. 

Message-Oriented  Middleware  (MOM) 

Examples 

MQSeries  -  IBM 
MSMQ  -  Microsoft 
SmartSockets  -  Talarian 

Description 

Dear  old  MOM.  Message-oriented  middle¬ 
ware  takes  charge  of  relaying  data  from  one 
application  to  another  by  putting  that  data  in 
a  message  format,  akin  to  the  way  e-mail 
works.  In  fact,  before  off-the-shelf  MOM 
products  became  prevalent,  Cargill  Corp., 
for  example,  built  its  own  MOM  integra¬ 
tion  tools  by  using  the  Hewlett-Packard 
OpenMail  e-mail  engine  to  move  data. 


If  you  understand  e-mail,  you  under¬ 
stand  the  principle  behind  MOM.  And  as 
with  e-mail,  a  key  advantage  of  MOM  is 
that  the  data  from  application  A  goes  into 
a  queue  (a  waiting  line  or  holding  pen,  if 
you  will)  and  can  be  retrieved  later,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  by  app  B.  That  protects  the  integrity 
of  the  data  if,  for  example,  app  B  happens 
to  be  down  for  a  reboot  at  the  moment  app 
A  is  trying  to  pass  along  information.  With 
this  asynchronous  approach,  the  middle¬ 
ware  server  waits  for  app  B  to  get  up  and 
running  again,  then  hands  over  the  data  in 
the  queue  in  the  right  sequence.  (This  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  data-bearing  messages  is  an 
example  of  persistence.) 

Typical  Usage 

MOM  is  commonly  used  for  simple,  one¬ 
way  exchanges  of  data  where  relatively 
few  operations  are  being  performed  on  the 
data  and  where  the  timing  of  the  data 


exchange  is  not  critical.  For  example, 
imagine  a  checking  account  that  is  linked 
to  a  savings  account,  which  is  tracked  in 
a  different  database.  When  the  customer 
updates  his  address  for  the  checking 
account,  the  system  is  designed  to  update 
the  address  for  all  of  the  customer’s 
accounts — but  it  doesn’t  matter  much  if 
the  update  takes  three  seconds  or  10  min¬ 
utes. 
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Transaction  Processing  (TP)  Monitors 

Examples 

CICS,  OpenCICS  -  IBM 
BEA  Tuxedo  -  BE  A  Systems 

Description 

Transaction  processing  monitors  have  been 
around  for  some  time  (longer  than  MOM), 
having  been  developed  originally  for  main¬ 
frame  environments.  TP  monitors  sit 
between  front-end  applications  and  back¬ 
end  databases  to  manage  the  writing  and 
reading  of  transactional  data. 

TP  monitors  are  much  more  application- 
intrusive  than  message-oriented  middleware. 
That  means  they  demand  more  modification 


of  the  applications  themselves  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  monitor’s  specific  ser¬ 
vices.  They  also  provide  extra  security  and 
data  integrity  protection. 

Typical  Usage 

TP  monitors  are  intended  for  heavy  trans¬ 
action  load  environments.  Again  from  bank¬ 
ing:  All  transactions  recorded  at  ATM 
machines  have  to  be  managed  carefully  to 
make  sure  the  institution  keeps  accurate  tabs 
on  customers’  account  balances.  TP  to  the 
rescue.  In  particular,  a  TP  monitor  is  useful 
when  multiple  applications  need  some  of  the 
same  basic  functionality  such  as  security  and 
directory  services. 

“The  benefit  is  that  as  you  write  new 
applications,  you  don’t  have  to  keep  rewrit¬ 
ing  these  services,’  says  Boucher.  “Applica¬ 
tions  also  talk  to  each  other  through  this 
kind  of  middleware,  but  it  goes  beyond 


that.”  TP  monitors  would  be  “overkill”  for 
simpler,  one-to-one  application  connectivity 
tasks,  she  adds. 

Object  Monitors 

Examples 

IBM  Component  Broker 
VisiBroker  Integrated  Transaction 
Server  -  Inprise 
Microsoft  Transaction  Server 

Description 

Object  monitors,  also  called  object  TP  mon¬ 
itors,  are  advanced  versions  of  the  TP  mon¬ 
itors  described  above.  An  emerging  product 
category,  object  monitors  provide  TP  moni¬ 
tor  functionality  but  are  built  according  to 
object-oriented  specifications  like  the  object 
request  broker  models  described  immedi¬ 
ately  below.  This  increases  businesses’  abil¬ 
ity  to  modify  the  services  provided  by  the 
TP  monitor,  for  example,  without  requiring 
changes  to  the  applications. 

Typical  Usage 

Electronic  commerce  applications  such  as 
online  shopping  carts  and  associated  order¬ 
ing  apps  tend  to  make  use  of  object  moni¬ 
tors.  That’s  because  e-commerce  apps  quite 
often  need  to  draw  data  from  many  differ¬ 
ent  sources  and  may  also  need  to  be  modified 
frequently  as  the  demand  for  ever-greater 
functionality  grows.  This  need  for  flexibility 
makes  a  component-based  architecture 
appealing  because  it  lets  you  make  changes 
in  one  part  of  the  system  without  affecting 
the  others.  Web  commerce  also  demands 
great  data  integrity  and  the  ability  to  manage 
very  high  transaction  volume. 

Object  Request  Brokers  (ORBs)  and 
Their  Architectures 
Architecture  Examples 

Common  Object  Request  Broker 
Architecture  (Corba) 

-  Object  Management  Group 
Enterprise  JavaBeans  (EJB) 

-  Sun  Microsystems 
Component  Object  Model  (COM+) 

-  Microsoft 
Description 

ORBs  mediate  between  applications  and  net¬ 


work  services  (security,  performance  moni¬ 
toring  and  printing,  for  example).  They  are 
a  key  part  of  broader  architectural  standards 
for  building  services  and  interoperable  appli¬ 
cations.  The  three  standards  efforts  listed 
above  are  the  key  players.  An  example  of  an 
actual  middleware  product  suite  that  imple¬ 
ments  one  of  these  architectural  plans  is  Iona 
Technologies’  Orbix  2000,  which  is  based  on 
the  latest  Corba  standard,  release  3.0. 

The  premise  behind  ORBs  is  this:  Many 
applications  need  access  to  the  same  set  of 
services  as  well  as  to  other  applications.  The 
reality  of  computing  today  is  heterogeneous 
computing  hardware  and  operating  system 
platforms,  plus  applications  built  with  a  wide 
variety  of  development  tools  and  languages. 
To  get  all  of  those  components  talking  to 
each  other,  the  enterprise  needs  a  consistent, 
object-oriented  architecture. 

And  with  the  increasing  need  for  applica¬ 
tions  in  one  company  to  share  data  with 
business  partners  or  suppliers,  this  kind  of 
standardized  approach  can  greatly  simplify 
the  integration  chore. 

Corba  is  historically  focused  on  Unix  envi- 
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ronments,  while  Enterprise  JavaBeans  is  an 
architecture  best  suited  for  companies  devel¬ 
oping  in  the  Java  programming  language. 
The  good  news  is  that  those  two  standards’ 
efforts  are  meshing  nicely.  Corba  adherents 
should  be  able  to  integrate  Java  development 
projects  with  a  minimum  of  fuss. 

However,  Boucher  notes  that  server 
objects  designed  under  the  Corba  model 
don’t  currently  communicate  well  with 
objects  on  a  server  that  follows  the  COM+ 
model,  and  vice  versa.  This  means  large 
organizations  are  better  off  choosing  one 
model  or  the  other,  not  trying 
to  mix  and  match.  Users  with 
Windows  NT/2000  servers 
are  likely  to  be  best  served  by 
COM+,  while  those  with 
Unix  servers  (even  accessed 
by  Microsoft  desktops)  are 
probable  candidates  for 
Corba. 

A  Special  Note 

Microsoft's  middleware  arch¬ 
itecture  and  product  plans 
have  evolved,  and  so  has  its  ter¬ 
minology,  which  is  a  source  of 
some  confusion  for  anyone  who 
hasn’t  kept  up  carefully.  The  origi¬ 
nal  designation  was  simply  COM.  Next 
came  DCOM,  for  distributed  common 
object  model.  According  to  Boucher,  Micro¬ 
soft  has  now  done  away  with  DCOM  and 
moved  on  to  the  current  name,  COM+. 
COM+  is  also  part  of  a  greater  Microsoft 
architectural  plan  called  DNA,  for  distrib¬ 
uted  network  architecture.  DNA  includes 
products  and  services  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  middleware. 

Enterprise  Application  Integration  (EAI) 

Examples 

ActiveEnterprise  -  Tibco  Software 
NEON  Impact  -  New  Era  of  Networks 
e-Gate  -  Software  Technologies  Corp. 

(STC) 

Business  Ware  -  Vitria  Technology 
Geneva  Enterprise  Integrator  (El) 

-  Level  8  Systems 
(And  many,  many  others) 


Description 

Many  vendors  are  likely  to  spit  nails  over 
calling  EAI  products  middleware — a  fuddy- 
duddy  term  compared  with  EAI,  which 
incorporates  the  sexy  word  enterprise.  But 
the  basic  idea  of  EAI  is  integration.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  term  EAI  is  also  a  hot  one  for 
marketing  purposes,  so  tons  of  vendors  are 
latching  onto  it  even  though  their  products 
provide  widely  differing  functionalities. 

EAI  is  middleware  plus.  Like  ORBs,  EAI 
tools  typically  use  a  message  broker  as  their 
underlying  mechanism  for  data  transport. 

In  addition,  they  can  parse, 
duplicate  or  transform  the 
4  data  to  present  it  in  a 

palatable  format  for  each 
idiosyncratic  application 
that  needs  to  receive  the 
data.  In  a  big  company,  a 
sufficiently  robust  EAI 
product  could  conceivably 
displace  the  use  of  lower- 
level  integration  tools  like 
MOM,  although  the  two 
can  certainly  coexist. 

The  next  level  of  functional¬ 
ity  for  EAI  tools,  and  probably 
the  functionality  that  best  distinguishes  EAI 
from  other  forms  of  middleware,  is  the  sup¬ 
port  for  business  process  rules.  EAI  allows  the 
user  to  define  proper  business  processes  and 
make  data  integration  subject  to  those  rules; 
for  example,  the  data  moves  automatically 
from  the  purchasing  application  to  the 
accounts  receivable  app,  but  not  until  it  has 
been  signed  off  by  the  appropriate  authority. 

According  to  Hurwitz  Group,  Vitria’s 
product  was  the  first  to  incorporate  this  kind 
of  business  process  support.  Now  others  are 
adding  the  function  both  inside  the  corpo¬ 
ration  and  across  corporate  lines  in  the 
supply  chain. 

Extensible  markup  language  (XML)  sup¬ 
port  is  a  key  addition  to  EAI  products,  as 
is  support  for  standards  like  BizTalk  (a 
Microsoft-sponsored  set  of  business-to-busi- 
ness  communication  protocols)  and  Rosetta- 
Net,  a  consortium  working  to  establish  elec¬ 
tronics  industry  communication  protocols. 


CIO,  March  15, 2000.) 

With  most  EAI  prod¬ 
ucts,  users  purchase  a  central  module  and  the 
specific  interfaces  they  need.  For  instance, 
STC’s  e-Way  product  fine  includes  separate 
“adapters”  for  SAP,  Siebel,  Lotus  Notes  and 
an  array  of  back-end  databases.  Most  EAI 
vendors  also  have  a  service  branch  to  do  cus¬ 
tom  programming  if  you  need  a  connection 
to  a  homegrown  application.  “They  seem 
to  follow  the  80-20  rule,  meaning  80  per¬ 
cent  of  your  interfaces  will  be  prebuilt,  and 
then  they  come  in  to  do  custom  work  on  the 
other  20  percent,”  says  John  Campanale, 
vice  president  of  ARC,  a  consultancy  in 
Boston. 

Typical  Usage 

EAI  is  suitable  for  big  companies  that  need 
to  integrate  lots  of  applications.  Cargill,  for 
example,  uses  BEA  Systems’  eLink  EAI  prod¬ 
uct  suite  to  interconnect  a  broad  portfolio 
of  apps  including  ERP,  maintenance  man¬ 
agement,  inventory  and  cost  accounting  sys¬ 
tems,  among  others. 


WHEW! 

Which  middleware  is  right  for  your  com¬ 
pany?  There’s  no  single  answer.  Different 
kinds  of  applications  and  integration  needs 
are  best  served  by  different  kinds  of  middle¬ 
ware.  On  the  other  hand,  using  a  single 
approach  can  offer  great  economies  of  scale 
and  development  effort.  At  any  rate,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  options  is  a  lot  easier  when  you  know 
what  the  terms  mean,  raw 


Do  you  see  middleware  as  mere  infrastructure  or 
the  heart  of  enterprise  computing?  Executive  Editor 
Derek  Slater  wants  to  know  ( dslater@cio.com ). 
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do  great  work 


©  2000  Linuxcare,  Inc.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  Linuxcare  is  a  service  mark  of  Linuxcare,  Inc. 
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Offering  unrivalled  flexibility,  Linux®  is  changing  the  rules  of  software  and  creating  the  need 
for  a  whole  new  services  model— which  is  why  we  founded  Linuxcare.  We've  developed  a  range 
of  enterprise-class  services  specifically  geared  to  Open  Source  and  cart  provide  the  deep 
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expertise  you  need  to  harness  the  full  power  of  Linux.  From  professional  services,  to  24X7 
support,  to  training — Linuxcare  is  ready.  The  Linux  revolution  is  here.  And  it  means  business. 
To  learn  more,  caH  888.LIN.GURUorvislfwww.Hnuxcare.com. 
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Your  ability  to  think  like  a  politician  and  a 
psychologist  can  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  the  biggest  project  of 
your  career 

BY  ELANA  VARON 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  thought  it  was  on  its  way  to  achieving 

more  efficient  purchasing  when  it  unveiled  its  Procurement  Gateway  website  two  years  ago.  The 
site  was  designed  to  draw  from  several  integrated  databases  to  provide  solicitations,  specs, 
drawings  and  other  contract  documents  online.  Its  aim  was  to  make  it  easier  for  vendors  to 
sell  to  the  agency,  thereby  attracting  more  bidders  and  better  prices  for  everything  from  paint 
to  parachutes. 

But  buyers  at  DLA,  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  provides  supplies  and 
services  to  U.S.  military  bases  worldwide,  were  posting  only  about  half  of  their  requests  for  quo¬ 
tations  (RFQs)  online.  Some  resisted  using  the  site;  others  simply  forgot  it  was  there.  Either  way, 
it  was  an  extra  step  that  offered  little  apparent  return.  Buyers  found  it  easier  to  hand  the 
information  off  to  clerical  workers  to  mail  to  bidders  who  asked  for  it. 

Then  last  summer  a  reorganization  sent  150  of  those  clerical  workers  packing,  and  the 
buyers  were  inundated  with  paperwork.  That’s  when  Gateway  Administrator  Rosanne 
Sarkissian,  who  manages  the  website  from  the  DLA’s  Defense  Supply  Center  in  Philadelphia, 
saw  a  golden  opportunity  to  show  buyers  how  the  site  could  help  them  do  their  jobs.  By 
February  2000,  buyers  were  using  the  gateway  for  90  percent  of  their  RFQs,  saving  the  agency 
$4  million  in  postage  and  cutting  from  three  weeks  to  five  days  the  time  it  takes  for  an  RFQ 
to  be  awarded  to  a  bidder. 

In  hindsight,  it  is  obvious  to  Sarkissian  that  the  buyers  should  have  been  trained  at  the  out¬ 
set.  But  in  grappling  with  closing  supply  centers  and  cutting  jobs,  managers  overlooked  the  need 
for  training.  And  it  took  a  near  crisis — buyers  unable  to  do  their  work — before  managers 
realized  they  had  not  built  enough  internal  support  for  integration. 
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The  DLA’s  saga  is  far  from  unique.  The 
biggest  challenge  to  integrating  the  enterprise 
isn’t  choosing  the  right  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware,  or  even  crafting  a  sound  business  case. 
Whether  it’s  a  data  warehouse,  enterprise 
resource  planning,  knowledge  management 
or  a  customer  relationship  management  sys¬ 
tem,  these  projects  founder  time  and  again 
because  the  people  who  have  to  use  inte¬ 
grated  systems  can’t,  or  aren’t  convinced  that 
they  ought  to.  Yet  shepherding  diverse  busi¬ 
ness  divisions,  each  with  its  own  culture  and 
databases,  through  an  integration  project 
often  gets  less  attention  than  either  the  tech¬ 
nology  or  its  anticipated  ROI.  Even  when 
companies  follow  what  they  think  are  the 
rules — communicating  their  vision  to 
employees  and  training  them  to  use  the  new 
systems — success  can  be  elusive. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way.  The  advice 
that  follows  is  common  sense.  But  the  obvi¬ 
ous  is  easily  lost  amid  the  complexity  and 
pressure  of  these  all-encompassing  projects. 
To  recover  it,  ask  yourself  three  questions: 

How  well  do  you  really  know  your  inter¬ 
nal  customers? 

Do  they  trust  you? 

What’s  in  this  project  for  them? 

UNDERSTAND  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 

You  may  think  that  what  happened  to  David 
Johns  is  so  easily  avoided  that  it  could  never 
happen  to  you.  But  Johns,  CIO  with  Owens 
Corning  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  sure  he  was 
doing  everything  right  when,  three  years  ago, 
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he  was  in  the  midst  of  deploying  SAP’s  ERP 
system.  The  project’s  goal  was  ambitious:  to 
integrate  the  company’s  supply  chain  for 
manufacturing  insulation  and  other  build¬ 
ing  materials.  (See  “Flipping  the  Switch,” 
CIO,  June  15,  1996,  or  visit  www.cio.com/ 
printlinks.) 

After  rolling  out  smaller  versions  of  the 
system  to  two  of  the  company’s  divisions, 
Johns  readied  his  first  major  installation  for 
the  company’s  $1  billion  roofing  products 
business.  He  thought  he’d  covered  his  bases 


for  the  32-location  rollout.  Owens  Coming’s 
top  leaders  were  solidly  behind  the  project. 
Executives  and  project  leaders  held  “town 
hall”  meetings  and  videoconferences  to 
explain  how  the  SAP  system  would  make  the 
company  more  efficient  and  help  it  pursue 
new  customers.  Workers  were  trained.  But 
when  they  booted  up  that  first  morning, 


work  at  several  sites  ground  to  a  halt. 

While  there  were  some  technical  bottle¬ 
necks,  more  fundamental  flaws  surfaced  as 
well.  “One  of  the  things  we  did  when  we 
trained  people  was  [tell  them]  that  they 
needed  to  pay  attention  to  what  the  system 
says.  [But]  we  didn’t  have  processes  well 
enough  defined,  [so]  the  system  came  out 
with  bad  answers,”  Johns  says.  Employees, 
doing  what  they  had  been  told,  looked  to  the 
system  instead  of  talking  to  each  other  when 
common  sense  told  them  something  was 


amiss.  In  one  instance,  workers  let  a  truck 
carrying  a  single  pallet  of  shingles  leave  the 
plant — even  though  they  knew  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take — because  that’s  what  the  system  told 
them  to  do.  Such  errors  were  costly,  Johns 
says.  “One  of  the  biggest  costs  of  [produc¬ 
ing]  our  product  is  logistics.” 

For  the  next  deployment,  Johns  had  work¬ 
ers  kick  the  tires  “dozens  and  dozens  of 
times”  before  going  live.  For  example,  they 
entered  test  data  into  the  system  to  make  sure 
that  orders  placed  would  result  in  products 
being  properly  shipped  and  invoiced.  Johns 
also  modeled  how  employees  communicated 
with  each  other,  to  make  sure  the  system 
enabled  them  to  get  the  information  they 
needed  at  every  stage  of  the  manufacturing 
and  distribution  process.  Previously,  each  loca¬ 
tion  had  operated  almost  as  a  separate  busi¬ 
ness,  with  its  own  data  flow.  With  more  care¬ 
ful  testing  and  planning,  Johns  and  his  team 
finally  got  it  right.  He  notes  that  production 
planning  now  goes  more  smoothly  and  that 
Owens  Corning  has  been  able  to  reduce  its 
inventory  while  providing  better  service. 

“One  of  the  things  we  never  tested  in  the 
first  major  business  [deployment]  was  the 
communications  process  end  to  end,”  Johns 
says.  “It  sounds  pretty  stupid,  but  believe  me, 
we  did  it.”  Johns  found  out  that  employees 
had  never  quite  absorbed  the  magnitude  of 
the  changes  that  the  system  would  wreak. 
“We  never  validated  that  the  people  were 
getting  the  message,”  he  says. 

Johns’  experience  is  typical.  Corporate  IT 
staffs  and  business-line  executives  alike  get  so 
immersed  in  big  integration  projects  that 
they  forget  not  everyone  in  the  company 
understands  the  project  as  well  as  they  do, 
says  Michael  Coovert,  a  professor  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Human  Performance,  Decision  Making  and 
Cybernetics  at  the  University  of  South 
Florida.  Executives  who  are  trying  to  meet 
project  deadlines  on  top  of  doing  their  regu¬ 
lar  jobs  get  pressed  for  time,  and  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  rank  and  file  about  how  the 
business  will  change  consequently  suffers. 

Furthermore,  the  right  people  aren’t 
always  invited  to  participate  in  the  neces- 
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Let’s  put  it  this  way:  If  your  documents  had  been  archived  with  Digital  Safe™ 
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sary  business-process  redesign,  particularly 
key  sessions  where  business  units  hash  out 
what  data  is  going  to  be  included  in  the  new 
system  and  how  it  will  be  represented. 
Accountants  and  human  resources  specialists 
can  each  make  the  case  for  their  own  data, 
but  the  team  also  needs  people  who  under¬ 
stand  the  relative  importance  of  each  data  set 
to  the  larger  project,  Coovert  says. 

TRUST  ME 

Once  bitten,  twice  shy  is  how  Coovert 
describes  end  users’  attitudes  toward  major 
IT  projects.  “The  way  people  react  is  tied  to 
how  they’ve  been  treated  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,’’  he  says.  If  there’s  a  history  of  people 
being  left  out  of  the  decision-making  process, 
they  may  respond  with  suspicion,  feel  threat¬ 


ened  and  be  reluctant  to  cooperate,  he 
explains.  Before  embarking  on  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  project  “you  need  to  take  a  look  at 
the  current  work  climate,”  he  says.  “You 
have  to  look  at  morale,  turnover,  absen¬ 
teeism,  worker  conflict.”  If  you  find  trouble, 
you  should  take  that  into  account  when  you 
assemble  your  team  and  be  sure  to  involve 
people  who  can  do  something  about  it. 

When  Joe  Cleveland,  president  of  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin’s  Orlando,  Fla. -based  IT  divi¬ 
sion,  Enterprise  Information  Systems,  started 
a  long  series  of  corporate  integration  projects 
five  years  ago,  he  knew  he  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  business  managers  to  trust  him.  The 
company  had  just  been  through  a  major 
merger  with  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  and  was 
about  to  merge  with  Loral  Corp.,  and  every¬ 
one  knew  management  would  be  looking  for 
ways  to  become  more  efficient.  In  fact,  exec¬ 
utives  had  promised  shareholders  to  trim 
$1.5  billion  in  IT  expenses.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  changes  threatened  employees  who 
believed  their  jobs  would  be  different,  or 
eliminated,  once  new  systems  were  in  place. 

Cleveland  didn’t  have  time  to  get  to  know 
the  stakeholders  among  the  140,000  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  new  company,  so  he  put  together 


a  transition  team  with  IT  representatives 
from  its  many  subcultures.  The  team  scruti¬ 
nized  every  system  and  decided  whether  it 
should  be  retired  or  rolled  out  to  the  rest  of 
the  company.  For  some  functions,  existing 
systems  were  scrapped  entirely  in  favor  of 
brand-new  technology.  With  each  subculture 
represented,  Cleveland  says  that  employees 
could  “feel  comfortable  that  things  have  had 
a  fair  hearing,  that  people  who  know  their 
culture  are  making  a  recommendation  [and] 
that  is  the  best  decision.” 

That’s  not  to  say  every  decision  went 
smoothly,  or  that  everything  was  accepted  by 
end  users.  Cleveland  won’t  get  specific — “to 
protect  the  innocent” — but  says  he  sat 
through  some  tough  meetings,  including 
some  with  top  executives,  where  argu¬ 
ments  were  made  against  integration.  Oppo¬ 
nents  weren’t  only  worried  that  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  wouldn’t  meet  their  requirements;  they 
also  saw  threats  to  their  status  within  the 
company.  Cleveland  describes  their  argu¬ 
ments  this  way:  “If  you  choose  [the  system 
that  supports]  my  process,  you’ll  also  need 
me  because  I’m  an  expert  on  my  proc¬ 
ess.  If  you  choose  another  process,  I  have 
some  catching  up  to  do  because  those 
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who  know  that  process  are  the  experts.” 

But,  Cleveland  says,  he  didn’t  dismiss  any 
complaints  out  of  hand.  Some  objections 
turned  out  to  be  legitimate.  For  example,  the 
executives  who  ran  Lockheed  Martin’s  state 
and  local  IT  services  business,  which  supplies 
customers  with  engineers  and  software, 
argued  against  using  a  common  procure¬ 
ment  system  geared  toward  buying  parts  for 
missiles  and  satellites.  “Procurement  was  not 
a  big  part  of  their  job,”  Cleveland  says,  so 
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The  Power  of  Listening 

For  integration  to  succeed,  the  CIO  must  have  a  firm  grasp  on  business  needs 


Southern  California  Edison  Vice  President  and  CIO  Mavash 
Yazdi  understood  the  importance  of  listening  closely  to  her  busi¬ 
ness  colleagues  when  she  launched  a  massive  IT  integration  proj¬ 
ect  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

A  response  to  deregulation  of  the  electrical  utilities  industry,  the 
integration  project  aims  to  create  a  common  infrastructure  to  sup¬ 
port  corporatewide,  integrated  applications  on  19,000  desktops 
run  by  a  central  IT  organization.  Edison  wants  to  reduce  overhead 
as  well  as  pursue  new  markets  abroad  and  sell  new  services  like 
telecommunications  to  both  existing  and  new  customers.  Sharing 
data  about  customers,  suppliers  and  power  plants  companywide  is 
one  source  of  fuel  for  this  growth. 

According  to  Holly  Kolinski,  vice  president  of  SCE's  Mass 
Customer  Division,  the  company  has  handled  the  transformation, 
accompanied  by  the  consolidation  of  its  IT  operations  this  past 
January,  much  better  than  other  companies  she  has  worked  for  in 
the  past.  Kolinski  recalls  her  experience  at  an  international  ser¬ 
vices  organization  where  a  similar  revamp  took  place.  “While  there 
was  a  level  of  participation,  it  was  presented  as,  ‘This  will  be  done, 


and  the  organization  will  look  like  this,  and  you  will  interact  this 
way.’”  At  Edison,  she  says,  “there  is  an  openness  and  a  willingness 
to  work  together.” 

“We  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  our  business  entities  understand¬ 
ing  the  direction  they're  going,”  says  Yazdi,  who  with  her  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  consultants  conducted  one-on-one  interviews  with 
key  internal  customers  and  senior  managers. 

They  learned  that  managers  wanted  assurance  that  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  IT  staff  managing  integrated  systems,  they  would  still  be  able 
to  get  someone  on  the  phone  when  they  had  a  problem.  Yazdi 
responded  by  putting  her  customers  in  charge.  She  reorganized  IT 
on  a  service  model  to  make  it  simple  for  them  to  get  their 
requests  for  IS  services  filled. 

Kolinski  says  that  partnership  has  been  a  critical  factor  in  the 
smooth  rollout  of  a  new  SCE  customer  service  system,  which  has 
been  designed  with  the  extra  capacity  her  department  will  need  as 
the  company  grows.  In  addition,  its  ability  to  capture  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  workflow  will  help  her  make  customer  service  more 
efficient.  -E.  Varon 
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Consolidating 
computing  can  be 
very  challenging. 
Having  the  best 


1  simplifies  that  task. 
With  our  expert  services 
and  advanced  server 
and  storage  technology, 
we'll  make  sure  you 
touch  all  the  bases. 

Contact  us  today! 


1 -800-DATA  GEN 
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Marvin  Langston 

saysrthe  DoD's 
stovepipe"  1 


it  didn’t  make  sense  for  them  to  make  the 
investment.  In  general,  the  company  did  not 
insist  that  customer-facing  systems,  such  as 
those  that  support  manufacturing  custom 
products  or  customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment,  be  uniform.  Because  those  systems 
have  to  support  a  wide  range  of  customers’ 
needs  in  addition  to  company  objectives,  one 
approach  won’t  work  for  everyone.  “As  you 
move  farther  from  the  customer,  it’s  more 
likely  you  are  dealing  with  infrastructure,” 
Cleveland  explains. 

That’s  why  when  it  came  to  back-office 
systems  Lockheed  Martin  held  its  ground. 
The  company  recently  chose  to  deploy  stan¬ 


dard  human  resources  management  appli¬ 
cations  from  PeopleSoft  to  automate  rou¬ 
tine  tasks  such  as  posting  job  openings,  to 
standardize  benefits  and  payroll,  and  to  give 
managers  a  corporatewide  view  of  staff 
assignments.  Top  executives  tried  to  cajole 
reluctant  human  resources  departments 


within  the  company  by  promising  to  reduce 
their  paperwork,  but  they  also  made  clear 
that  corporate  ROI  from  the  PeopleSoft  sys¬ 
tem  (which  will  be  fully  installed  in  2002) 
trumped  any  benefits  to  keeping  homegrown 
applications,  and  they  had  to  go  along  with 
the  standard. 

When  he  started  out,  Cleveland  estimates 
70  percent  of  the  workforce  supported  his 
team’s  integration  decisions.  The  rest,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  changes,  either  acqui¬ 
esced  or  left  the  company.  “There  were 
always  people  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
answer,  but  if  they  thought  the  process  was 
fair,  they  supported  it,”  he  says. 


MOTIVATE  EMPLOYEES 
TO  CHANGE 

When  enterprise  systems  projects  fail,  it’s 
usually  because  management  has  neglected 
to  consider  what  will  motivate  employees  to 
use  the  new  systems,  according  to  Leslie 
Wilk  Braksick,  who’s  president  and  CEO  of 
The  Continuous  Learning  Group,  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  company  that  helps  organizations 
anticipate  how  employees  will  respond  to 
major  business  changes.  “Rarely  have  I  seen 
that  [the  problem  is]  really  the  wrong  strat¬ 
egy  or  the  wrong  vendor,”  she  says. 

“Consequences  drive  so  much  of  what  we 
do.  Most  managers  just  communicate  what 
they  want  done  differently.  They  don’t  realize 
that  reinforcers  are  built  to  enforce  old 
behaviors,”  Braksick  says.  She  tells  of  a  com¬ 
pany  that  installed  a  new  financial  manage¬ 
ment  system  to  replace  a  set  of  spreadsheets 
used  to  produce  financial  reports.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  didn’t  want  to  learn 
how  to  read  the  new  reports.  So  his  assis¬ 
tant  kept  generating  reports  from  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  and  basked  in  his  boss’s  praise.  The  les¬ 
son,  says  Braksick,  is  that  unless  end  users 
get  rewarded  for  contributing  to  or  using  a 
new  system,  they’ll  be  reluctant  to  do  so. 

This  problem  has  plagued  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  its  numerous  attempts  to  inte¬ 
grate  systems  used  across  the  department  for 
administrative  applications  like  procure¬ 
ment,  finance  and  personnel.  “The  DoD  as 
a  whole  is  not  used  to  being  an  information¬ 
sharing  organization.  There  are  many  people 
who  still  feel  that  harboring  information  and 
letting  that  be  their  functional  domain  is 
more  important  than  sharing  information,” 
says  Marvin  Langston,  who  was  deputy  CIO 
with  the  DoD  until  January,  when  he  left  to 
become  chief  operating  officer  of  Salus  Media 
in  Carpinteria,  Calif.  Four  years  ago,  the 
DoD  canceled  an  integrated  inventory-man¬ 
agement  system  project  after  spending  more 
than  $700  million,  largely  because  business¬ 
line  managers  could  not  agree  on  what  the 
system  should  do  and  wouldn’t  commit 
enough  money  to  deploy  it. 

Langston  says  that  stovepipe  mind-set  is 
changing  because  a  younger,  more  technol- 


mind-set  is 
changing 
because  a 
younger,  more 
technology- 
savvy  generation 
is  more  open 
to  new  ways  of 
doing  business. 
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Ah, the 

Internet. 

Pioneering  new  marketing  methods. 
Tapping  into  new  markets. 

Getting  sued  by  millions  of  customers  for  violating  their  privacy. 


Consumers  are  becoming  more  savvy  about  protecting  their  personal  information  online.  It’s  in 
the  best  interest  of  your  business  to  show  them  that  you  share  their  concern.  PrivaSeek’s 
technology  gives  consumers  control  over  their  online  profiles.  And  empowers  them  to  decide  how 
this  information  is  shared.  Empowering  your  business  with  this  technology  allows  you  to  speak 
to  your  customers  in  an  efficient,  permissioned,  one-on-one  approach.  With  several  packages 
available,  incorporating  PrivaSeek's  technology  into  your  website  is 
virtually  effortless.  You'll  know  your  customers  better.  And  your 
customers  will  have  greater  confidence  in  you.  www.privaseek.com 
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ogy-sawy  generation  of  both  managers  and 
end  users  in  the  ranks  is  more  open  to  new 
ways  of  doing  business.  “They’re  impatient, 
and  they’re  looking  for  us  [DoD  IT]  to  move 
faster,”  Langston  says,  making  them  natural 
frontline  allies  for  IT  executives  pushing  inte¬ 
gration.  It’s  also  getting  easier  to  persuade 
top  officials  to  commit  money  to  integration 
projects  these  days  because  without  efficien¬ 


cies  from  sharing  data,  it  will  be  harder  for 
them  to  fulfill  their  missions. 

Getting  the  top  brass  to  fund  integration 
projects  is  critical  because  otherwise,  base 
commanders,  at  the  bottom  of  the  military 
management  chain,  are  left  with  the  cost  and 
the  headache  of  deploying  the  new  systems. 
Though  they  may  support  the  goals  of  inte¬ 
gration,  spending  money  on  such  projects 


means  that  other  needs,  more  critical  from 
their  point  of  view,  can’t  be  met.  But  after  a 
decade  of  DoD  payroll  cuts  that  cost  thou¬ 
sands  of  jobs,  senior  managers  have  been 
more  willing  to  set  aside  funds  for  integra¬ 
tion.  With  fewer  people  to  carry  out  support 
functions  like  acquisition  and  logistics  man¬ 
agement,  “we’re  trying  to  get  enough  effi¬ 
ciency  into  product  lines  or  functional  lines 
so  [we]  have  a  snowball’s  chance  of  getting 
the  job  done,”  Langston  explains. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  TECHNOLOGY, 
STUPID 

Corporate  systems  integration  projects  “are 
[usually]  treated  as  technology  projects 
rather  than  how  business  gets  transacted,” 
says  Braksick.  Instead  of  focusing  on  what 
she  refers  to  as  “screens  and  data,”  CIOs  and 
system  designers  need  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  why  end  users  should  want  to  use  new 
applications.  “You’re  changing  how  people 
have  to  interact  with  one  another,”  she 
explains.  “If  their  lives  are  made  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  it’s  going  to  be  a  net  negative  for  them.” 

Johns  of  Owens  Corning  would  agree. 
“We  had  systems  and  processes  in  place  for 
20  years,  and  people  get  used  to  that,”  he 
says.  “We  were  very  enamored  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  itself.  The  IT  piece  of  it  is  the  small¬ 
est  and  easiest  part,  yet  that  was  where  we 
put  our  focus  when  we  started  this  thing. 
You  have  to  be  enamored  with  the  people 
aspect,  the  process  aspect  and  the  organiza¬ 
tional  aspect”  of  an  enterprise  wide  project. 

Lockheed  Martin’s  Cleveland  says  that  for 
enterprise  integration  projects  to  succeed, 
CIOs  need  to  keep  a  constant  eye  on  the 
entire  landscape.  “We  looked  at  people, 
process  and  technology  simultaneously,”  he 
says.  By  thinking  about  all  three  dimensions 
in  tandem  you  can  see  more  easily  how 
changing  one  of  them  affects  the  other  two, 
he  concludes,  and  “you’re  less  apt  to  make 
a  false  start.”  QE1 


Senior  Writer  Elana  Varon  enjoys  change,  as  long 
as  she  can  fit  it  into  her  routine.  Share  with  her  your 
stories  of  integration  battles  lost  and  won  at 
evaron@cio.com. 


Oh,  Behave 


Six  steps  to  get  user  buy-in  for  integration  projects 

CIOs  can  anticipate  which  aspects  of  their  enterprise  integration  projects  will  cause 
problems  for  end  users  by  becoming  aware  of  the  messages  they  are— or  aren’t— sending 
along  with  new  systems. 

In  a  new  book  published  in  January,  Unlock  Behavior,  Unleash  Profits:  How  Your 
Leadership  Behavior  Can  Unlock  the  Profitability  of  Your  Organization,  Leslie  Wilk  Braksick, 
a  Pittsburgh-based  business  change  consultant,  offers  help.  She  spells  out  six  steps 
executives  can  use  to  specify  the  behavior  they  want  to  encourage  from  employees,  identify 
the  incentives— or  lack  thereof— for  compliance  and  determine  how  they  should  encourage 
workers  to  change  their  ways. 

At  the  core  of  her  method,  which  Wilk  Braksick  calls  Changing  Yesterday’s  Behavior  for 
Enhanced  Results,  or  CYBER,  is  an  analysis  of  the  consequences  of  behavior.  Consequences 
can  be  positive  or  negative,  immediate  or  future,  certain  or  uncertain.  Managers  should  create 
consequences  for  employees  that  are  positive,  immediate  and  certain— and  avoid  those  that 
are  negative,  immediate  and  certain. 

Here  are  Wilk  Braksick’s  six  steps,  and  how  you  might  use  them: 

1  Identify  your  business  opportunity. 

■  Your  CEO  wants  to  see  more  repeat  sales.  You  think  a  customer  relationship  management 
system  will  help. 

2  Target  results  and  measures  for  success. 

■  Loyal  customers  buy  10  percent  more.  They  rave  about  the  company  15  percent 
more  often  in  customer  satisfaction  surveys. 

3  Pinpoint  and  align  behaviors  that  drive  results. 

■  Sales  and  product  support  reps  report  customer  contacts  to  the  system  weekly. 
They  look  up  the  latest  info  whenever  they  talk  to  customers. 

4  Understand  the  influences  on  behavior. 

■  Salespeople  will  use  the  system  only  if  it  helps  them  sell  more.  Product  support 
staff  will  use  it  only  if  it  helps  them  resolve  more  customer  problems. 

5  Develop,  implement  and  adjust  behavior  change  plan. 

■  Company  creates  new  sales/support  teams  assigned  to  customers,  and  team 
members  get  bonuses  when  their  customers  buy  more.  Executives  publicize  new  sales 
and  customer  feedback  that  result  from  using  the  system.  Managers  make  consistent 
use  of  the  system,  a  requirement  for  a  good  performance  review. 

6  Celebrate  achievement  of  improved  results. 

■  Up  to  you.  -E.  Varon 
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liter  net  I? 

Imagine.  Using  the  Internet  to  access  and  report  on 
every  piece  of  business  information,  from  any  platform 
to  any  Web  browser.  And  then  making  it  available  to 
anyone  in  your  company,  anytime  they  need  it.  With 
Information  Builders’  powerful  i-business  integration 
and  reporting  tools,  relevant  information  is  just  one  click 
away.  Now  all  the  data  anyone  could  possibly  want  is 
easily  integrated,  easily  managed  and  easily  accessible. 
That’s  what  i-business  does  for  e-business.  We  enable 
you  to  access  and  share  your  information  more  intelli¬ 
gently.  There’s  finally  a  way  for  you  to  leverage  your  IT 
investment  and  use  the  Internet  for  what  you  know  it’s 
for — delivering  key  information,  instantly. 

i-business  changes  everything 


Information 

Builders. 

www.informationbuilders.com/i-business 

1.800.969.INFO 


©2000  Information  Builders,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  registered  marks  and  service 
marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 


Instantly,  it  scans  the  latest  IT  news,  white  papers  and  product 
reviews.  Pores  over  thousands  of  enterprise  IT  articles,  highlighting 
the  information  you  need.  Welcome  to  the  ITworld.com  Network,  with 
content  from  CIO  and  seven  other  trusted  sources.  It's  the  one  place  to 
find  everything  you're  looking  for.  From  expert  IT  advice  to  help  with 
training  and  RFPs.  www.ITworld.com 
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CIO  Role 


How  one  CIO  became  a  key  player 
for  his  executive  team 


f  there’s  any  meeting  that  should  have  Michael  Young 
feeling  a  little  nervous,  it’s  this  one.  On  a  warm  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  early  February,  the  CIO  and  chief  e-commerce 

officer  of  Hello  Direct  is  preparing  to 

Reader  ROI 

►  Leam  tips  for  presenting  present  his  IS  plan  for  the  coming 

information  to  your  board 

►  Rediscover  the  benefits  year  to  the  other  five  members  of 

of  communicating  clearly 

about  IT  projects  the  company’s  executive  staff. 
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His  plan  for  the  San  Jose,  Calif.-based  com¬ 
pany,  which  develops  and  direct  markets 
desktop  telephony  products,  is  ambitious:  It 
includes  45  different  projects  that  will 
require  the  participation  and  understanding 
of  eight  different  functional  groups  within 
the  company.  And  Hello  Direct  is  facing 
some  formidable  challenges  as  it  tries  to  meet 
industry  changes  and  move  itself  from  a 
direct-marketing  model  toward  web-centric 


sales  and  customer  service — straddling  the 
old  business  model  and  the  new,  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  it  doesn’t  fall  into  the  gully  that  lies 
between.  To  make  matters  more  compli¬ 
cated,  Young  has  an  audience  today:  a  CIO 
reporter  and  a  professor  from  Stanford 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Business 
who  are  there  not  only  for  the  free  lunch  but 
to  watch  and  analyze  his  every  move.  So 
why  does  this  CIO  look  like  he  doesn’t  have 


WALK  SOFTLY  AND  CARRY  A  BIG  NOTEPAD 
Young  in  action  at  the  weekly  meeting. 

a  care  in  the  world? 

Because  to  hear  Young  tell  it,  he  seems  to 
have  achieved  that  ideal  whose  refrain  has 
become  so  tired  it  could  use  a  good  nap: 
Align  IS  with  the  business.  But  as  the  meeting 
begins,  two  questions  emerge.  First,  has  he 
really  done  it?  And  if  so,  how? 


I 
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Fuzzy  on  the  details  of  E-business? 


solved 

eds.com 


Our  Web  Computing  Suite  of  Services  has  everything  companies  need  to  go  E  -  safely  and  reliably  -  from  hosting 
to  applications.  We  also  offer  Mobile  Computing  Services  that  enable  customers  to  do  business  anytime,  anywhere 
and  any  way  they  choose.  And  we  can  lend  our  expertise  in  Windows  2000,  especially  active  directory, 
which  helps  employees  collaborate  more  effectively.  If  you  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  our 
E-business  experts  at  Spring  Comdex  in  Chicago,  you  can  get  more  information  by  calling  800-435-1222. 


CIO  Role 


fretting 

Hello  Direct’s  six  company  officers  (see 
“Dramatis  Personae,”  Page  160) 
meet  every  Tuesday,  when  travel 
schedules  permit.  Once  a  week  may  seem 
ambitious,  but  according  to  CEO  Alec 
Glover  such  frequency  helps  the  company 
keep  its  focus  and  reevaluate  potential  prob¬ 
lems  before  they  spiral  out  of  control. 


Meetings,  which  start  at  noon  and  can  go 
until  four  or  five  o’clock,  take  place  in  a 
glassed-in  conference  room.  On  one  side  of 
the  meeting  room  is  the  inbound  and  out¬ 
bound  calling  center — a  collection  of  low 
cubes  covered  in  cheerful  red  and  green  col¬ 
ors.  On  the  other  is  the  area  where  Hello 
Direct’s  engineers  create  the  company’s  pro¬ 
prietary  telephony  products,  such  as  cellular 
headsets,  speech  recognition  software  and 
digital  recorders. 


TAKE  A  LOAD  OFF  A  close  relationship 
with  his  CIO  means  CEO  Alec  Glover  can 
rest  easy  every  now  and  then. 

As  this  Tuesday’s  meeting  begins,  Glover, 
a  five-year  veteran  of  the  company  who 
served  as  executive  vice  president  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hello  Direct  after  a  long  stint  at 
Kransco,  a  toy  and  sporting  goods  company, 
passes  out  sheets  of  paper  with  the  agenda 
for  the  meeting.  Besides  a  business  and  oper- 
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From  “Buyer  Beware”  to  'Buyer  Aware'  in  one,  simple  moue. 

Are  the  products  you  want  to  sell  online  more  complex  than  books?  Do  their  variables  require 
lots  of  explanation?  Do  your  customers  depend  on  advice  at  every  step?  Does  your  eCommerce 
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BECAUSE  CUSTOMERS  DECIDE 
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ational  review,  the  main  item  for  this  week 
is  a  report  on  IS  plans  for  2000.  So  after 
everyone  is  settled,  Young  launches  into  his 
plans  for  the  year,  which  have  three  main 
components:  web,  web  and  more  web.  It 
quickly  becomes  clear  to  the  observers  that 


visitors  can  see  that  conference  rooms  are 
all  named  Hello  in  different  languages;  just 
beyond  the  entrance  are  Aloha  and  Ciao. 
And  though  the  building’s  setting  is  cheerful 
and  open — colorful  cubes  and  mylar  bal¬ 
loons  from  a  recent  team  promotion  reach  to 


Young  and  Glover  first  met  when  they 
worked  together  at  Kransco.  Glover  joined 
Hello  Direct  in  1995,  and  Young  worked 
there  as  a  consultant  until  Glover  managed 
to  nab  him  full  time  in  January  1999.  “I  just 
came  for  the  free  lunches,”  deadpans 


Hello  Direct  is  undergoing  a  fundamental 
shift  in  the  way  it  does  business,  and  it’s 
equally  clear  that  the  CIO  is  central  to  that. 

The 

Company 

Born  in  1987,  Hello  Direct  sits  just  off 
Highway  101,  the  freeway  that  con¬ 
nects  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 
and  runs  through  the  center  of  Silicon  Valley, 
in  front  of  a  breathtaking  span  of  hills  and 
valleys  that  screams  developer’s  dream.  The 
company’s  setting  may  look  grand,  but  its 


the  high  ceilings — a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
business  outlook  was  less  than  buoyant.  In 
1997,  Glover  explains,  the  company  was  not 
producing  the  kind  of  profits  company  offi¬ 
cers  and  investors  were  hoping  for.  And  at  a 
time  when  the  online  revolution  was  sweep¬ 
ing  the  area,  Hello  Direct — though  it  had  its 
website  (www.hellodirect.com)  in  place — 
still  made  80  percent  of  its  profits  from 
catalog  sales  and  only  2  percent  from  e-com¬ 
merce  (the  remainder  came  from  outbound 
calling).  It  was  clearly  time  for  a  change. 

“In  1997  we  kind  of  called  a  time-out,” 
says  Glover.  “We  took  the  company  apart 
and  put  it  back  together  again.”  This 


Young,  but  it’s  clear  that  an  already  strong 
relationship  with  Glover  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  his  decision  to  join  the  company  full 
time.  (Note  to  ambitious  CIOs:  Wherever 
possible,  try  to  work  someplace  where  the 
CEO  is  your  buddy.) 

When  Young  joined  the  company  not 
only  were  direct  marketing  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  skyrocketing,  but  antiquated  sys¬ 
tems  couldn’t  keep  track  of  customers  and 
address  repeat  problems.  The  marriage  of 
business  with  technology  was  supposed  to 
help  with  this,  but,  like  many  a  modern 
union,  the  process  involved  heavy  negotia¬ 
tion  on  both  sides. 


target  market  is  less  so.  Hello  Direct  aims 
its  sales  at  small  and  midsize  businesses  and, 
increasingly,  individuals  whose  growing  love 
affair  with  telecommuting  produces  a  mar¬ 
ket  ripe  for  the  company’s  products.  Walk 
through  the  front  doors  of  the  building — 
where,  oddly  enough,  the  receptionist  talks 
into  a  regular,  old-fashioned  receiver — and 


Humpty  Dumpty  approach  included  taking 
a  careful  look  at  how  the  company  was  serv¬ 
ing  customers  and  how  that  could  be 
improved  with  new  technologies.  The  out¬ 
come?  Hello  Direct  resolved  to  shift  its  busi¬ 
ness  model  from  direct  mail  to  online  cus¬ 
tomer  support  and  sales.  And  that’s  where 
Young  comes  in. 


Now  Hello  Direct  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
five-year  journey  toward  web-enabling  the 
entire  company  that  hopes  to  benefit  both 
its  customers  and  its  sales  and  customer  ser¬ 
vice  centers.  Today,  even  someone  who  buys 
products  from  the  website  has  to  pick  up  the 
phone  to  check  order  status;  the  plan  is  that 
by  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  (June  30)  all 
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that  functionality  will  be  on  the  web.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  employees  in  the  call  center  will  use  a 
new  system  called  Knowledgebase — which 
stores  technical  specifications  for  Hello 
Direct’s  products  and  has  natural  language 
capabilities — to  pinpoint  customer  problems 


making  room  for  technology.  “We’ve  even 
got  Denny  [Waldera,  vice  president  of  direct 
marketing]  using  Microsoft  Outlook  now,” 
jokes  Young.  CEO  Glover  admits  that  he 
and  Waldera  are  the  dinosaurs  when  it 
comes  to  getting  used  to  new  technology. 


sheets  of  paper.  The  list  is  long,  and  there’s 
a  lot  of  information  to  take  in  at  once.  The 
projects  are  organized  by  type  (back-end, 
business-to-business,  e-commerce,  personal¬ 
ization)  and  this  list  also  catalogs  each  pro¬ 
ject’s  name,  a  brief  description,  the  benefited 


or  specific  products  with  just  a  phrase.  Plans 
for  this  year  also  include  implementing 
Knowledgebase  in  the  sales  department  and 
adding  it  to  Hello  Direct’s  website.  Young 
has  a  separate  team  in  San  Francisco  that 
handles  the  e-business  side;  like  the  San  Jose 
office’s  IS  group,  it  consists  of  six  full-timers 
and  20  consultants. 

During  today’s  meeting — in  the  Hello 
room — Young  mandates  that  all  new  pur¬ 
chases  must  contribute  to  the  company’s 
web-enabling  goals — -if  they  don’t,  the  CIO 
has  to  approve  them  personally.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  already  gone  through  the  hard  part 
of  creating  a  solid  infrastructure — a  process 
that  involved  some  definite  haggling.  “If 
you’d  come  to  our  meetings  then  it  would 
have  been  a  slightly  different  environment,” 
says  Young  of  the  earlier  days.  “I  had  to 
prove  myself  and  my  team  [in  the  beginning]. 
We  were  under  the  usual  pressure  for  about 
the  first  six  months.”  But  now  officers  are 


^lilf  Issues? 


Young  takes  the  other  officers  through 
the  pages  of  his  presentation:  eleven 
sheets  of  bright  blue  and  white 
PowerPoint  printouts  (he  intimates  that  the 
color  is  there  only  to  impress  the  visitors) 
with  just  a  few  lines  of  text.  It’s  easily 
digestible,  listing  IS  goals,  such  as  customer 
personalization  and  back-end  systems,  with 
just  a  phrase  or  sentence  to  explain.  Young 
moves  quickly  through  the  presentation;  it’s 
up  to  the  officers  to  figure  out  what  page 
he’s  on  and  follow  his  thoughts.  And  if 
Young’s  manner  isn’t  brusque,  it’s  not  exactly 
coddling  either — he’s  not  asking  for  permis¬ 
sion  or  approval,  just  showing  what  he  has. 

But  while  the  PowerPoint  outline  is  easily 
swallowed,  the  specifics  of  the  IS  initiative 
crowd  together  in  a  tiny  font  on  two  other 


groups,  completion  date  and  labor  costs. 
Projects  include  automated  credit  card 
approval,  specialized  web  pricing  based  on 
customer  profiles  and  a  managed  mass 
e-mail  system. 

By  now  the  food  has  arrived.  The  room 
falls  silent  for  a  few  minutes  as  everyone 
takes  in  both  lunch  and  the  project  list.  Then 
Glover  and  Vice  President  of  Product 
Marketing  Ron  Becht  wonder  if  maybe  the 
plan  is  too  ambitious.  No,  says  Young,  gen¬ 
tly  but  firmly.  The  only  way  to  keep  the 
highly  valued  consultants  and  IS  staff  coming 
back  is  to  give  them  plenty  of  projects  that 
will  challenge  them;  if  Young  doesn’t,  Hello 
Direct  will  lose  its  talent  to  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  Silicon  Valley  monster.  Then 
Young  acquiesces  slightly.  What  if  we  make 
web  enabling  the  call  center  an  A  priority 
and  web  enabling  the  customer  a  B  prior¬ 
ity?  OK,  say  the  others  through  their  salads 
and  sandwiches.  Sounds  good. 


ALEC  GLOVER,  president  and  CEO 

DEAN  (KIP)  WITTER  III,  CFO 

DENNIS  WALDERA,  vice  president  of  direct  marketing 

RON  BECHT,  vice  president  of  product  marketing 

RUTH  GROUELL,  vice  president  of  organizational  development 

MICHAEL  YOUNG,  vice  president  and  CIO 
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The  CIO  100  Symposium,  an 
annual  program  held  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  CIO  100  Special 
Issue  of  CIO  Magazine, 
recognizes  Leadership  and 
Innovation  for  the  Future  of  the 
Enterprise;  and  honors  the  outstand¬ 
ing  achievements  of  100  industry-leading 
organizations. 

This  year  the  CIO  100  award-winning  companies  are  leaders  in  the  rapidly 
changing  and  increasingly  vital  realm  of  customer  service.  By  offering  online 
transactions,  many  leading  companies  are  now  recognizing  the  benefits  of 
understanding  both  customer  and  supplier  needs.  These  efforts  dramatically 
reduce  time  to  market  and  maximize  efficiencies  and  revenue  opportunities. 

Geoff  Moore,  Founder  of  The  Chasm  Group  and  author  of  Living  on  the 
Faultline:  Managing  for  Shareholder  Value  in  the  Age  of  the  Internet ,  returns 
as  our  Symposium  moderator.  Mike  Vance,  Chairman  and  Co-Founder  of  the 
Creative  Thinking  Association,  explores  with  us  how  to  instill  creativity  and 
innovation  into  our  organizations.  Join  over  400  CIOs,  CEOs  and  senior 
executives  at  the  Symposium  to  engage  in  interactive  presentations  and  thought- 
provoking  discussions  with  leading  experts  and  the  CIO  100  honorees. 
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CIO  100  Symposium  &  Awards'-"  is  a 
servicemark  of  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


"The  location,  presentation  and  networking  opportunities  were 
fantastic  and  professionally  done  from  start  to  finish. " 

Tony  Stohl,  CFO  &  CIO,  Mental  Health  Corporation 
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EXAMINE  Customer 
Relationship  Management 
Success  Stories 

Customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  has  become  the 
mantra  for  organizations  that 
want  to  move  past  cost  cutting 
measures  to  achieve  growth, 
increase  market  share  and  build 
customer  loyalty.  The  successful 
CRM  initiative  is  implemented 
through  a  combination  of  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  and  technology. 

This  year's  CIO  100  Award 
honorees  share  how  they  have 
developed  an  integrated  view  of 
their  customers  while  achieving 
sustained  competitive  growth. 

EXPLORE  How  to  Create 
Innovative  Environments 

Mike  Vance,  chairman  and 
co-founder  of  the  Creative 
Thinking  Association  of  America, 
provides  methods  for  fostering 
creativity  and  originality  in  our 
organizations. 

INVESTIGATE  New 
Technologies 

Geoff  Moore,  chairman  and 
founder  of  The  Chasm  Group, 
is  among  the  world's  foremost 
high  technology  marketing  gurus 
and  was  recently  named  one  of 
the  Elite  100  leading  the  digital 
revolution.  A  prolific  author,  his 
latest  book,  Living  on  the  Faultline: 
Managing  for  Shareholder  Value  in 
the  Age  of  the  Internet,  provides 
new  models  to  help  analyze  and 
change  current  business  prac¬ 
tices  to  meet  and  surpass  the 
challenges  of  the  marketplace. 

Partners  also  lead  informative 
and  innovative  industry  briefing 
sessions  giving  you  the  latest 
pulse  on  the  information  market. 

DISCOVER  What  It  Takes  to 
Transition  from  CIO  to  CEO 

Katherine  Hudson  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Brady  Corporation,  a  $471 M 
international  manufacturer  of 
identification  and  material 


solution  products.  Prior  to 
Brady  Corporation,  Hudson  was 
CIO  of  Kodak.  Named  one  of 
1 2  most  influential  CIOs  of  the 
decade  and  inducted  in  the  CIO 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1 997,  Hudson 
shares  what  it  takes  to  move 
from  CIO  to  CEO. 


EXPERIENCE  The  Famous 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
A  perfect  place  for  a  working 
vacation,  the  del  Coronado 
offers  a  relaxing  setting  to 
reflect  on  lessons  learned  and 
actions  to  take  when  you  get 
back  to  the  office. 


PARTICIPATE  in  Executive 
Mindshare  Sessions 

Led  by  senior  CIO  Editors,  these 
small,  intimate  groups  exchange 
experiences  and  solutions  on  the 
following  topics: 

•  Business  to  Business 
E-Commerce  Success  Stories 

•  Developing  and  Refining  Your 
E-Business  Strategy 

•  Fostering  Innovation  in  Your 
Organization 

•  Maximizing  the  Customer 
Relationship 

•  Leadership:  New  Economy, 

New  Challenges 

Participants  are  urged  to  bring 
ideas,  questions,  concerns  and 
actual  examples  into  the  sessions. 


LEARN  How  American 
Airlines  Soars  to  Meet  its 
Customers'  Needs 

American  Airlines  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  utilizing  technology 
to  effectively  meet  its  customers' 
needs.  Scott  Nason,  VP  &  CIO  and 
John  Samuel,  VP  of  Interactive 
Marketing  share  how  they 
continually  personalize  their 
services  to  satisfy  customers 
and  increase  revenues. 

NETWORK  With  This  Year's 
CIO  100  Award  Honorees! 

Over  400  CIOs,  CEOs  and  senior 
executives  will  gather  at  this 
year's  CIO  100  Symposium 
to  discuss  the  latest  strategic 
business  and  technology  issues. 

ENJOY  A  PGA  Caliber 
Golf  Course 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  CIO  hosts 
a  golf  tournament  at  the 
Riverwalk  —  San  Diego's  newly 
redesigned  championship  golf 
course.  Why  not  brush  up  on 
your  golf  skills  while  networking 
with  other  conference  attendees? 

UNCOVER  Internet  Security 
Strategies 

John  Puckett, co-chairman  of 
the  Private  Sector  Council  in 
Washington  D.C.and  Chief 
Technology  and  Information 
Officer  of  toysmart.com,  addresses 
security  threats.  Are  they  real? 
What  measures  can  be  taken  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  level  of 
security?  Puckett  also  outlines 
how  security  plans  and  policies 
can  be  developed. 

JOIN  Us  for  an  Evening 
of  Elegance 

All  participants  are  invited  to 
attend  a  special  black  tie  recep¬ 
tion,  dinner  and  awards  ceremony 
on  Tuesday  evening  recognizing 
this  year's  CIO  100  Award 
honorees.  The  "Oscars"  of  the  IT 
industry,  the  event  features 
champagne,  a  six-course  gourmet 
dinner,  and  presentation  of  the 
CIO  1 00  Award  to  all  honorees. 


SYMPOSIUM  MODERATOR 


Geoffrey  Moore 
Founder  and  President 
The  Chasm  Group 


FEATURED  PRESENTERS 


Mike  Vance 

Chairman  and  Co-founder 
The  Creative  Thinking  Association  of  America 


Katherine  Hudson 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Brady  Corporation 


Scott  Nason 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Information  Officer 
American  Airlines 


John  Samuel 

Vice  President,  Interactive  Marketing 
American  Airlines 
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CIO  100  Symposium  and  Awards SM 
August  13  -  16,  2000 
Hotel  del  Coronado 
San  Diego,  CA 

Enrollment  Application 


Please  attach  business  card  here 
( required ) 
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Name: _ Telephone: _ 

Title: _ Facsimile: _ 

Company: _ 

Address: _ Mail  Stop: _ 

City,  State,  Zip: _ 

E-mail  Address: _ Web  site  URL:. 

Name  as  you  want  it  to  appear  on  your  badge: _ 

□  I  will  bring  a  companion  at  the  cost  of  $350.  Name  of  my  companion: _ 

(Please  note  Companion  Program  details  under  enrollment  fees) 

What  Is... 

Your  primary  industry? _ 

Your  organization’s  annual  revenues  or  assets? _ 

Your  annual  IT  budget? _ 

Enrollment  Fees: 

O  $2,900  IS  Practitioner/Executive 

Please  make  your  hotel  reservations  immediately  by  calling  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado  at  619  435-0011.  To  receive  the  discounted  rate,  please  mention  that 
you  are  attending  the  CIO  100  Symposium  when  making  your  reservations.  This 
fee  does  not  include  hotel. 

O  $3,515  Government/Military 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  CIO  will  make  your  hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  for  arrival  Sunday,  August  13  and  departure  Wednesday,  August  16. 

Additional  hotel  reservations  are  your  responsibility. 

O  $350  Companion  Program 

This  fee  includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion 
breakfast,  planned  companion  activities  and  the  CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony. 

Companions  are  not  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  golf  tournament  or  Symposium 
sessions.  Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program  to  attend  any  Symposium 
function. 

O  $10,000  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consult¬ 
ing  position,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting 
companies.  This  enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only  and  does  not 
include  three  nights  hotel.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 


Payment: 

□  Check  enclosed 

□  P.O.  # _ 

(A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within 
10  business  days.) 

□  MC  /  Visa  /  Amex  (circle  one) 

Acct.  #:  _ 

Signature:  _ 

Exp.:  _ 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  Symposium,  and  all  cancellations 
and  changes  must  be  made  in  writing.  You  may  cancel  your 
Symposium  attendance  up  to  July  7,  2000  without  penalty.  A  $500 
administration  fee  will  be  imposed  for  cancellations  received 
between  July  8  -  July  28,  2000.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be  given 
for  cancellations  received  on  or  after  July  29,  2000  or  for  no-shows. 
CIO  reserves  the  right  to  limit  attendance  to  practitioners  and 
Partner  organizations. 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  355-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
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CIO  Role 


But  wait  a  second.  Are  these  guys  for  real? 
What  happened  to  conflict,  to  CIOs  fighting 
tooth  and  nail  to  defend  their  plans  and 
secure  their  budgets? 

Later  conversations  reveal  that  this  isn’t 
the  first  time  the  IT  plans  are  appearing.  “We 
use  a  top-down  and  bottom-up  approach,” 
explains  Glover.  The  officer  group  works 
with  the  senior  managers — a  group  of  20 
divided  into  functional  areas — who  are 
apprised  of  plans  as  they  develop.  Debate 
over  priorities  often  takes  place  in  those  meet¬ 
ings.  Each  project  has  a  team  that  includes 
an  information  systems  champion  and  a 
senior  management  champion.  For  example, 
the  key  person  implementing  the  outbound 
contact  management  system  is  the  director 
of  corporate  accounts.  “If  he  and  his  man¬ 
agers  aren’t  present  at  the  training,  and  if  they 
don’t  sign  off  on  how  it’s  actually  going  to 
work  in  their  departments,  we  won’t  do  it,” 
Young  says. 

“It’s  probably  taken  the  group  two  years 
to  get  to  this  point  of  commitment,” 
Waldera  explains  later.  “We  have  had  from 
time  to  time  different  points  of  view  regard¬ 
ing  how  fast  and  aggressive  we  should  be.” 
Waldera  classifies  his  own  approach  as  stay¬ 
ing  “on  the  curve”  rather  than  ahead  or 
behind  it;  at  times  that  was  at  odds  with 
Young’s  full-steam-ahead  approach. 

But  what  comes  through  loud  and  clear 
in  the  meeting  is  that  the  expansion  of  tech¬ 
nology  brings  in  issues  that  hit  everyone  close 
to  their  own  departments.  For  Ruth  Grouell, 
vice  president  of  organizational  develop¬ 
ment,  new  IT  initiatives  mean  new  training 
for  the  staff  in  the  call  center,  where  turnover 
is  high  and  employees  don’t  always  want  to 
take  the  time  to  leam  new  systems. 

Glover  reveals  that  at  a  recent  employees’ 
lunch  the  staff  expressed  concern  about  the 
time  they  spent  training.  “I  think  they  ques¬ 
tion  the  timing,”  says  Grouell,  who  points 
out  that  the  new  system  appeared  at  a  busy 
time  in  the  call  center  rather  than  in  January, 
when  the  phones  were  quiet.  “Could  we  not 
have  organized  it  better?”  Young  laughs  rue¬ 
fully.  “Yeah,  we  could  have.”  But  employ¬ 
ees  have  come  a  long  way,  he  reminds  them. 
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CIO  Role 


-Michael  Morris,  associate  professor  of  organizational  behavior,  Stanford  University 


“We  had  keyboard  training  only  18  months 
ago.”  Waldera  joins  the  discussion: 
“[Employees]  bear  the  predictable  brunt  of 
doing  it  one  way  on  Friday,  learning  a  new 
way  on  Saturday  and  not  having  to  miss  too 
many  beats  come  Monday.”  While  the  com¬ 
pany  is  undertaking  a  fundamental  transi¬ 
tion,  it  doesn’t  have  the  luxury  of  relaxing 
short-term  performance  metrics. 

Maybe  everyone  seems  so  agreeable 
because  somehow  Young  has  a  knack  for 
introducing  the  technology  without  making 
a  big  fanfare  about  it.  When  Young  first 
brought  in  the  system  that  later  became 
Knowledgebase  he  eschewed  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  asking  for  approval  to  set  it  up. 
Instead,  he  worked  on  the  sly  with  the  vendor 
to  set  up  a  minipilot,  which  he  then  showed 
to  the  other  officers.  The  approval  was  unan¬ 
imous.  Call  it  what  you  will:  self-assurance, 
daring,  supreme  confidence.  Success. 

Asked  later  what  it  is  that  makes  the  com¬ 
munication  between  IS  and  the  business  suc¬ 
cessful,  Young  answers  with  a  laugh  that 
stops  just  this  side  of  cocky.  “This  is  going 
to  sound  awful.  But  it’s  me.”  In  addition,  he 
gives  credit  to  a  bunch  of  talented  people 
working  for  him  and  the  organization’s 
emphasis  on  teams  and  training  that  makes  it 
easier  for  the  business  and  technology  sides 
to  come  together. 

What  about  the  concerns  of  some  of  the 
officers  that  the  plans  for  2000  are  too 
ambitious?  “I  knew  they  were  going  to  say 
that,”  he  admits.  Sure,  he  harbors  a  doubt 
or  two  that  his  team  will  complete  every 
single  thing  on  that  list.  “But  what  I  have 
no  doubt  about  is  that  we  will  do  what  they 
expect  and  more.” 


But  what’s  going  on  under  the  sur¬ 
face?  Michael  Morris,  an  associate 
professor  of  organizational  behav¬ 
ior  at  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of 
Business,  has  studied  and  written  about 
interpersonal  and  intergroup  conflict  reso¬ 
lution.  What,  according  to  Morris,  does 
Young  have  going  for  him? 

It  never  hurts,  for  one,  to  have  years  of 
experience  working  with  the  CEO  in  your 
favor.  But  beyond  that,  observes  Morris, 
Young  knows  he’s  a  hot  commodity  in  a 
labor  market  that’s  tighter  than  the  turns  on 
Lombard  Street.  And  he’s  done  a  crafty  thing 
by  keeping  the  San  Francisco  office  that  han¬ 
dles  e-business  a  good  50  miles  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  group.  Whether  this  is  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  it  means  that  Young  is  the 
only  one  who  communicates  e-business  to 
the  officers.  “A  person  holds  the  power 
when  he  controls  the  resources  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  point  in  time,”  Morris  says.  “This  com¬ 
pany  has  a  chance  to  get  on  the  web  band¬ 
wagon  and  [Young]  can  make  that  happen.” 
In  addition,  Young’s  interpersonal  mecha¬ 
nisms  pass  the  test:  He’s  polite,  considerate, 
upbeat.  “He  doesn’t  react  when  people  get 
critical  or  defensive,”  says  Morris. 

Young’s  faux  pas?  Organizing  the  fist  of  IS 
projects  in  a  seemingly  arbitrary  fashion  was 
asking  for  people  to  be  overwhelmed  by  it, 
Morris  says.  And  so  it  was  natural  that  each 
of  the  officers  would  automatically  want  to 
see  it  reorganized  from  his  or  her  own  point 
of  view.  Grouell  made  the  point  that  her  list 
should  be  sorted  by  which  employee  group  is 


affected;  Brecht  wanted  it  sorted  by  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  CFO  Kip  Witter  by  cost.  Morris 
points  out  that  Young  could  be  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  that  natural  propensity  and  offer 
information  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  to 
each  functional  area. 

As  for  Hello  Direct’s  top-down  and 
bottom-up  approach  to  IT  initiatives,  Morris 
points  out  that  most  of  the  people  hawking 
headsets  in  the  call  center  are  not  necessar¬ 
ily  there  for  the  long  haul;  the  illusion  that 
they’re  helping  to  set  business  strategy  might 
not  compel  them  into  acceptance  of  a  plan 
that  requires  extensive  training.  In  addition, 
the  fact  that  Young  spends  only  two  days  a 
week  in  the  San  Jose  office  means  that  other 
officers  have  more  of  a  feel  for  what’s  going 
on  in  the  rest  of  the  company.  Grouell  and 
Brecht  both  expressed  concern  about  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  IT  decisions  are  understood 
companywide;  for  Young  that’s  easy  to  over¬ 
look.  So  while  he  has  the  power;  he  trades  it 
for  some  of  the  inside  knowledge. 

Also,  Morris  points  out,  despite  Hello 
Direct’s  claims  of  success,  the  company’s 
stock  price  has  not  exactly  skyrocketed. 
And  in  stock-crazy  Silicon  Valley,  that 
speaks  volumes. 

So  has  Young  achieved  that  perfect  bal¬ 
ance  of  IS  and  business  that  many  CIOs 
seek?  According  to  what  happened  on  this 
particular  Tuesday,  sure.  But  the  next 
Tuesday  holds  another  meeting.  And  another 
opportunity  for  the  officers  to  embrace  or 
challenge  Young’s  vision.  BE] 


What's  the  recipe  for  success  on  your  executive 
board?  Let  Senior  Writer  Meg  Mitchell  know  at 
mmitchell@cio.com. 
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It  takes  powerful 

software 

to  translate  customer 

expectations 

into  (traduction 

requirements. 

That’s  the  software 

IBM  makes. 
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New  data  management  software 
from  IBM  can  help  you  leverage  all  the  information  resources 
in  your  business  as  never  before.  Underline  all.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  you  can  build  a  simplified,  unified  platform  for  all 
your  customer  relationship,  ERP,  content  management  and 
business  intelligence  applications.  One  that’s  as  diverse  as 
the  tools  and  information  sources  your  people  use.  And  as 
tight  as  the  rivets  on  a  pair  of  jeans. 


IBM  Enterprise  Information  Portal  gives  users  a 
single,  familiar  point  of  access  to  any  and  all 
information  that  is  relevant  to  the  job  at  hand.  No 
matter  what  form  the  original  content  is  in  or  where 
it  resides,  they  can  find  it,  use  it  and  put  it  to  work. 

IBM  Content  Manager  integrates  storage,  search 
and  distribution  of  business  information  in  any 
form.  So  you  can  create  unified  files,  company¬ 
wide  archives  of  computer  output  and  fingertip 
access  for  a  world  of  users  on  a  world  of  networks. 


DB2®  OLAP  Server™  provides  fast  answers  to  hard 
questions  by  letting  users  explore  data  in  new  ways. 
Built-in  financial  and  statistical  functions  make 
multidimensional  analyses  a  snap  for  managers. 
And  implementation  faster  and  easier  for  you. 

The  new  DB2  Universal  Database ™ version  7  builds 
in  more  support  for  today’s  most  powerful  analytic 
applications  than  any  other  Web  database.  So  you 
have  less  to  integrate  -  and  a  smarter  e-business 
platform  from  the  start. 


Seeing  is  believing.  See  how  IBM  software  helps  you  capture,  manage,  analyze  and  exploit  more  of  the  information 
flowing  into  your  business.  For  case  histories  in  26  industries,  visit  us  at  www.ibm.com/software/soul/leverage 


After  integrating  more 
than  40  systems  as  part 
of  a  health-care  merger, 

CIO  Patricia  Thompson 

had  to  separate  them 
again  two  years  later. 
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Health  Care 


As  the  nations  health-care  system  continues  to  fail , 
hospitals ,  HMOs  and  insurers  turn  to  technology  to 
provide  a  cure.  And  it  will. ..in,  oh,  about  10  years. 


Game 


The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  often  go  awry. 


So,  roughly,  wrote  the  poet  Robert  Burns  back  in  1785.  And  so  it  was 
when  Penn  State  University’s  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  merged 
with  nearby  Geisinger  Health  System  in  July  1997  to  create  the 


Harrisburg,  Pa.-based  Penn  State  Geisinger  Health  System. 


Reader  ROI 

►  Find  out  why  health  care 
desperately  needs  IT 

►  Learn  how  electronic 
medical  records  and 
e-health  could  save  the  day 

►  See  what  health-care  CIOs 
are  doing  to  cope  until  that 
day  comes 


The  merger  made  sense  at  the  time,  of  course. 
The  two  hospitals  were  hoping  to  cut  costs,  com¬ 
bine  purchasing  power  and  create  economies  of 
scale.  To  that  end,  CIO  Patricia  Thompson  was 
charged  with  making  one  information  technology 
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department  out  of  two.  And  she  knew  just 
how  to  do  it.  Mere  days  after  the  union  was 
announced,  she  unveiled  an  aggressive, 
$20  million  project  to  standardize  applica¬ 
tions  and  integrate  Hershey’s  and  Geisinger’s 
technology  platforms.  Her  goal:  seamless 
integration  before  Y2K. 

By  spring  1998,  Thompson  had  inte¬ 
grated  more  than  40  separate  systems,  elim¬ 
inated  redundancies  and  increased  efficiency 
across  the  board.  But  late  last  year,  after 
months  of  squabbling  over  policy  decisions 
such  as  relocating  data  centers,  members  of 
the  new  organization’s  board  of  directors 
decided  that  the  merger  had  been  a  mistake. 


Citing  “irreconcilable  differences,”  manage¬ 
ment  agreed  to  dissolve  the  merger. 

The  board  told  Thompson  to  undo  every¬ 
thing  she  had  done  two  years  earlier.  At  an 
estimated  cost  of  approximately  $20  million, 
she  has  to  replicate  all  systems  by  June  30, 
2000.  “I’m  not  looking  forward  to  taking 
everything  apart,”  says  Thompson,  “but 
what  else  can  I  do?”  (Shortly  before  press 
time,  Thompson  announced  that  she  had 
accepted  a  position  at  Epic  Systems  Corp. 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  starting  May  15.) 

While  Thompson’s  task  is  uncommon  and 
uniquely  frustrating,  she  is  not  the  only 
health-care  CIO  with  serious  problems. 


Across  the  industry,  dwindling  reimburse¬ 
ments  and  financial  pressures  brought  about 
by  managed  care  have  wreaked  havoc  on 
organizations  of  every  shape  and  size.  Costs 
are  rising  like  a  day  trader’s  blood  pressure, 
optimistically  begun  mergers  are  failing  and 
breaking  up,  and  hospitals  and  health  main¬ 
tenance  organizations  (HMOs)  are  faltering 
like  never  before.  More  than  15  HMOs  went 
under  last  year  alone.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
casualty  to  date  occurred  last  January  when 
the  1.1  -million  member,  Wellesley,  Mass.- 
based  Harvard  Pilgrim  Health  Care  was 
thrown  into  court-ordered  receivership  after 
discovering  it  had  underreported  its 
$177  million  1999  loss  by  about  $77  million. 

No  matter  where  you  look,  the  condition 
of  the  country’s  health-care  system  is  best 
described  as  critical.  As  losses  mount,  and 
seemingly  with  nowhere  else  to  turn,  many 
health-care  leaders  are  now  looking  toward 
their  CIOs,  hoping  that  technology  can  stop 
the  hemorrhaging.  So  far,  most  CIOs  have 
responded  with  aplomb,  engineering  a  bevy 
of  far-reaching  efforts  to  contain  costs, 
increase  standardization,  improve  the  quality 
of  care  and  prepare  for  the  future.  Many  of 
these  efforts  have  helped,  but  none  has 
proven  to  be  foolproof.  CIOs,  meanwhile, 
say  that  while  IT  isn’t  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
the  health-care  system,  it  just  might  be  the 
best  way  to  reverse  the  downward  spiral  and 
give  it  a  chance  to  start  anew. 

Hope  for  the 

Future 

Many  cios  have  tried  stop-gap 
measures  such  as  cost-contain¬ 
ment  and  information  standard¬ 
ization,  but  if  a  lasting  remedy  is  to  be  found, 
a  majority  believe  it  will  be  found  down  the 
road,  on  the  internet.  Indeed,  technologists 
and  administrators  alike  see  web-enabled 
electronic  medical  records  (EMR)  systems  as 
the  holy  grail  of  health-care  IT.  These  sys¬ 
tems  standardize  patient  information  by  dig¬ 
itizing  every  page  in  a  patient’s  file,  from  old 
prescriptions  to  height  and  weight  charts. 


Providence  Health  System  CIO  Rick  Skinner  has  spent  more  than  $8  million  on  electronic 
medical  records  since  1 994  and  plans  to  spend  another  $2  million  this  year. 
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The  only  way  to  learn  to  drive  is  to  get 
behind  the  wheel.  Which  is  the  same  approach  the  Ninth  House  Network  takes  to  employee 

development.  We  use  interactive  movies  and  simulations  to  teach  pivotal  business  skills  right  over  your  ninth  hoUS6 

network.  So  your  staff  learns  hands  on  in  an  engaging  curriculum  led  by  the  finest  minds  in  business.  nGtwork 

And  with  access  from  any  desktop,  class  time  is  any  time  they  choose.  We  call  if  a  broadband 
learning  network.  You’ll  call  it  your  new  competitive  edge.  Take  a  test  drive  at  www.NmthHouse.com. 


©2000  Ninth  House,  Inc.  Ninth  House  Network  is  a  trademark  of  Ninth  House.  Inc. 
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CIOs  say  that  with  all  patient  records  in  one 
web-accessible  format,  disparate  standardiza¬ 
tion  efforts  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Rather 
than  employ  dozens  of  efforts  to  standardize 
dozens  of  different  data  sets,  EMR  will  let 
health-care  technologists  invest  in  only  one. 
What’s  more,  experts  say  that  by  2010,  EMR 
will  replace  paper  records  entirely,  saving  the 
industry  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  in  clerical  staffing  costs. 

The  technology  also  answers  the  call  for 
increased  customer  service,  since  patients  can 
access  personal  information  online.  Because 
EMR  files  are  based  on  extensible  markup 
language,  doctors  and  patients  can  view 
records  from  any  browser,  on  dynamically 
generated  webpages.  People  on  the  payer 
side  can  use  them  too;  after  stripping  the 
information  of  its  HTML  tags,  technicians 
can  plug  it  into  pre-existing  financial  systems 
as  raw  data. 

“Talk  about  flexibility,”  says  Mary  Paul, 
CIO  at  Milwaukee-based  Columbia  St. 
Mary’s  Inc.  “EMR  could  change  everything. 


We’ll  be  able  to  access  the  information  online 
and  be  able  to  plug  it  into  any  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  or  databases  we  already  have.  It  won’t 
fully  resolve  health-care  computing  issues, 
but  it  will  certainly  better  support  patient 
care  and  should  make  our  lives  as  technolo¬ 
gists  a  lot  easier.” 

Some  health-care  organizations  have 
already  started  the  switch  to  EMR.  At 
Providence  Health  System  in  Portland,  Ore., 
CIO  Rick  Skinner  partnered  with  a  local  soft¬ 
ware  developer  to  build  an  EMR  system  for 
the  organization’s  ambulatory  patients. 
Skinner  says  that  since  1994  he’s  spent  more 
than  $8  million  on  the  system  and  adds  that 
he  plans  to  spend  another  $2  million  on  it  this 


year.  The  payoff?  Total  automation.  Physi¬ 
cians  at  any  of  Providence’s  seven  hospitals 
in  Oregon  can  access  a  chart  or  document 
from  any  patient’s  file  at  any  time.  With  inter¬ 
net  access  and  the  right  passwords,  doctors 
can  even  access  these  files  from  home,  say,  in 
an  emergency  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Skinner  says  he’s  already  seen  the  system 
pay  huge  dividends.  At  a  time  when  most 
health-care  systems  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  shrinking,  Providence  is  growing  each 
year.  Costs  are  down,  profit  margins  are  up, 
and  Skinner  says  his  IT  budget  has  risen 
steadily  over  the  last  two  years.  “EMR  is 
where  the  industry  is  going,”  he  says.  “By 
getting  a  head  start,  we  really  put  ourselves 
in  great  shape  for  the  future.” 

EMR,  however,  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
internet  revolution  in  the  health-care  indus¬ 
try.  What  really  excites  health-care  CIOs  is 
e-health,  the  insider  term  for  web-based 
health  care.  CIOs  across  the  industry  say 
they’ve  set  aside  money  to  expand  their  web¬ 
sites,  hoping  that  programmers  can  build 


dynamic  applications  that  will  enable 
patients  to  schedule  appointments,  submit 
insurance  information  and  fulfill  prescrip¬ 
tions  from  their  living  rooms.  A  number  of 
health-care  CIOs  have  even  signed  up  for 
services  such  as  WebMD,  Healthvision  and 
eMD.com,  all  of  which  link  patients,  payers 
and  providers  in  privately  funded,  virtual 
environments.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the 
biggest  health  insurers  are  reportedly  devel¬ 
oping  their  own  online  project,  according  to 
The  New  York  Times. 

But  even  EMR  and  e-health  cannot  be 
described  as  magic  bullets  to  cure  our  sick 
health-care  system.  CIOs  at  smaller  hospitals 
say  that  these  technologies  are  still  far  too 


expensive  to  implement  and  they  have  no 
confidence  that  the  price  will  ever  come  down 
significantly.  Other  CIOs,  particularly  tech¬ 
nologists  at  large  health  systems  and  EIMOs, 
say  they’re  worried  about  patient  privacy 
once  the  records  go  online.  At  conferences 
and  association  meetings  all  over  the  industry, 
these  technologists  are  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  increase  security  without  compro¬ 
mising  performance  or  access  to  information. 

The  Penny-Wise 

Present 

STILL,  MOST  CIOS  AGREE  THAT  WIDE- 
spread  adoption  of  EMR  and  e-health 
is  at  best  about  10  years  off.  For  a 
majority  of  CIOs,  these  options  sit  on  the 
back  burner  while  they  address  more  press¬ 
ing  issues.  Perhaps  the  biggest  of  these  is  cost 
containment.  Business  and  clinical  systems 
for  health-care  organizations  cost  big  bucks, 
and  because  most  organizations  are  so  big, 
systems  that  cost  millions  to  buy  cost  nearly 
as  much  to  maintain.  With  reimbursements 
at  an  all-time  low,  CIOs  have  found  that  the 
best  way  to  pay  for  the  new  stuff  they  need 
while  maintaining  what  they  already  have  is 
to  be  tight. 

At  Baptist  Health  System  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  CIO  Charles  Jones  asks  his  IT  man¬ 
agers  to  report  on  the  state  of  every  system  in 
the  organization.  If  they  cost  too  much  to 
support,  Jones  says  he’ll  do  what  he  can  to 
scale  them  down.  If  his  managers  discover 
underutilized  systems,  he  says  he’ll  try  to 
consolidate  them  or  eliminate  them  and  redi¬ 
rect  the  savings  toward  other  projects. 

And  forget  costly  best-of-breed  procure¬ 
ment  strategies.  Partnerships  are  in;  compar¬ 
ison  shopping  is  out.  After  years  of  using  as 
many  as  eight  different  vendors  for  core 
applications,  Peter  Strombom,  CIO  at  Mer- 
iter  Health  Services  in  Madison,  Wis., 
recently  decided  to  partner  with  3M,  HBOC, 
and  GEAC  Computer  Corp.  of  Markham, 
Ontario.  The  results,  he  says,  have  been 
good.  This  year,  by  leveraging  the  volume 
and  size  of  his  organization,  Strombom  esti- 


“EMR  is  where  the  industry  is  going.  By 
getting  a  head  start,  we  really  put  ourselves 
in  great  shape  for  the  future.” 

-Rick  Skinner,  CIO,  Providence  Health  System 
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“The  key  is  to  improve  quality  of  care  while  saving 
money.  With  these  new  standards  in  IT,  we’re 

hoping  to  do  just  that.’’  -Pamela  McNutt,  CIO,  Methodist 

Hospitals  of  Dallas 


mates  he  may  save  as  much  as  $1  million  in 
pricing  deals  alone. 

In  order  to  contain  costs,  however,  you 
first  have  to  know  what  they  are.  Surprisingly 
enough,  that’s  not  always  easy.  Case  in  point: 
Harvard  Pilgrim.  After  acquiring  a  number 
of  smaller  health-care  organizations  in  the 


early  ’90s,  Harvard  Pilgrim  never  bothered  to 
integrate  their  separate  billing  systems,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  grossly  miscalculate  its  losses.  As 
health-care  organizations  continue  to  grow  in 
size,  standardization  and  integration  will 
become  increasingly  important. 

“A  lot  of  health-care  organizations  are 


At  Methodist  Hospitals  of  Dallas, 

Vice  President  of  Systems  and  CIO 
Pamela  McNutt  has  implemented 
standards  of  her  own  for  clinical  data. 

growing  wildly,  with  no  plans  to  integrate 
systems  or  to  make  sure  data  is  compatible,” 
says  Christopher  Caton,  first  vice  president 
at  Robert  W.  Baird,  an  investment  bank  in 
Milwaukee.  Caton,  who  covers  the  health¬ 
care  industry  from  an  investment  point  of 
view,  says  that  from  an  IT  perspective,  large 
organizations,  like  large  ships,  can  be  hard  to 
steer.  “Growth  itself  isn’t  a  problem,”  he 
says.  “It’s  the  way  these  organizations  incor¬ 
porate  that  growth.” 

Growth  yields  disparate  systems,  and  dis¬ 
parate  systems  yield  disparate  data.  Many 
CIOs  say  the  key  to  integrating  these  sys¬ 
tems  seamlessly  is  making  sure  the  data  they 
contain  is  as  similar  as  possible.  Standard¬ 
ization  is  the  linchpin  of  enterprisewide  com¬ 
puting,  and  these  broad  systems  are  the  tech¬ 
nological  tools  CIOs  expect  to  alter  the 
financial  environment  while  they  wait  for 
e-health  to  catch  on.  For  most  health-care 
CIOs,  the  logic  is  simple:  Without  standard¬ 
ization,  there  can  be  no  ERP.  As  a  result, 
most  health-care  technologists  conform  to 
data  standards  established  by  the  federal 
Health  Level  7  (HL7)  guidelines.  These  stan¬ 
dards  require  organizations  to  use  a  formal¬ 
ized  methodology  that  involves  an  object- 
oriented  data  model  that 
provides  a  consistent  view 
of  the  data  being  moved,  as 
well  as  a  view  of  the  data’s 
relationship  to  other  data 
in  business  and  clinical  sys¬ 
tems  across  the  enterprise. 
The  model  ensures  that  all 
data  is  consistent  and 
“usable”  to  applications 
even  remotely  involved  in  the  data  exchange. 

At  Methodist  Hospitals  of  Dallas,  Vice 
President  of  Systems  and  CIO  Pamela  Mc¬ 
Nutt  has  taken  these  standards  to  another 
level.  She  has  added  standards  of  her  own 
to  some  of  the  clinical  data  exchanged 
between  facilities.  Early  last  year,  McNutt 
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installed  a  clinical  documentation  system  to 
help  nurses  streamline  the  process  of  charting 
changes  in  patients.  By  selecting  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  apply  to  each  patient  on  a  format¬ 
ted  screen  on  desktop  computers,  nurses 
automated  records  that  used  to  be  filed  in  a 
free-form  fashion.  The  new  standards  have 
enabled  physicians  at  Methodist’s  main  facil¬ 
ity  in  Dallas  to  exchange  case-sensitive  infor¬ 
mation  instantly  with  caregivers  at  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  secondary  facility  in  nearby 
Duncanville.  In  emergencies,  or  in  cases 
where  a  particular  diagnosis  is  difficult,  doc¬ 
tors  appreciate  this  flexibility. 

“We’re  always  trying  to  use  technology 
to  improve  quality  of  care,  but  with  the  way 


health  care  is  today,  that’s  only  part  of  the 
picture,”  McNutt  says.  “The  key  is  to 
improve  quality  of  care  while  saving  money. 
With  these  new  standards  in  IT,  we’re  hoping 
to  do  just  that.” 

Physicians  rely  on  similar  standards-based 
systems  at  Rush  Presbyterian  St.  Luke’s 
Medical  Center  in  Chicago.  Doctors  enter 
medical  results  into  a  3M  clinical  data  repos¬ 
itory.  Separately,  they  are  developing  a  system 
where  financial  data  will  be  entered  into  an 
Oracle-based  system  and  proprietary  soft¬ 
ware  will  mine  it  for  similarities  and  patterns 
in  care.  Every  treatment  has  a  code,  and  every 
code  corresponds  to  a  particular  level  of  cost 
of  care  and  outcomes.  CIO  Pat  Skarulis 


hopes  to  use  this  system  to  produce  report 
cards  that  notify  doctors  working  in  the  same 
field  how  much  money  they’re  spending  on 
patients  who  have  similar  illnesses.  Skarulis 
insists  that  these  report  cards  will  make  doc¬ 
tors  more  aware  of  how  much  they  spend  to 
treat  their  patients,  but  more  important,  the 
cards  will  notify  doctors  on  how  their  treat¬ 
ment  plans  compare  with  those  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  where  it’s  appropriate. 

Medical  ethicists,  however,  say  the  strat¬ 
egy  could  force  doctors  to  choose  the  least- 
expensive  treatments  to  keep  costs  down. 
“While  physicians  should  be  conscious  of 
costs  and  not  provide  or  prescribe  unneces¬ 
sary  services,  concern  for  the  quality  of  care 


The  New  Rules 

If  you  thought  Y2K  remediation  was  expensive ,  get  a  load  of  the  new  HIPAA  regs 


Health-care  executives  estimate  that  they  spent  a  combined 
$8.5  billion  on  Y2K.  Those  same  executives  say  they  could  spend 
four  times  that  much  complying  with  the  Health  Insurance 
Portability  and  Accountability  Act  of  1996.  HIPAA  compels  hospi¬ 
tals,  health  plans  and  other  health-care  providers  to  reconfigure 
patient  records  into  an  electronic  format  by  2002.  The  intent  is 
to  standardize  data  across  the  industry  and  make  patient  infor¬ 
mation  transferable  and  accessible  over  the  internet. 

The  Health  Care  Finance  Administration  (HCFA),  which  first 
issued  draft  regulations  in  mid-1998,  predicts  the  health-care 
industry  will  save  $1.5  billion  during  the  first  five  years  of  HIPAA 
implementation,  mostly  in  switching  from  paper  to  electronic 
claims  submission.  Health-care  CIOs,  however,  predict  these 
overhauls  could  make  the  billions  they  spent  on  Y2K  seem  like 
lunch  money. 

“There’s  no  telling  what  this  will  cost  us,”  says  Shyam  Heda, 
CIO  at  280,000-member  Promina  Health  System  in  Atlanta. 

"All  we  know  is  that  it  will  be  substantial." 

To  comply,  health-care  CIOs  must: 

Embed  10-digit  numbers  and  additional  identification  codes 
for  each  patient  into  systems  across  the  network.  These  numbers 
will  act  as  identifiers  during  data  exchanges. 

■  Follow  uniform  information  protocols  for  exchanging  patient 
information. 

■  Establish  a  multifaceted  security  process  to  ensure  confiden¬ 
tiality  and  privacy  of  patient  records. 


To  prepare  for  these  changes,  many  technologists  are  taking 
the  same  approach  they  took  for  Y2K.  CIOs  have  formed 
exploratory  committees,  and  many  have  already  spent 
$1  million  to  $2  million  on  initial  compliance  attempts.  At 
Baptist  St.  Vincent’s  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  CIO  Warren  Chandler 
has  assigned  one  of  his  managers  as  Health  Information 
Security  Officer  to  monitor  and  prepare  for  any  necessary  regu¬ 
lation  requirements.  While  Chandler  says  he’s  a  little  worried 
about  what  HIPAA  might  cost  him,  he  insists  that  any  changes 
the  law  requires  will  be  changes  for  the  better. 

“Unless  it’s  followed  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  HIPAA  looks  like 
it  will  do  nothing  but  mandate  commonsense  management  nation¬ 
wide,”  says  Chandler,  whose  organization  includes  more  than  30 
facilities  in  Northeast  Florida.  “So  long  as  health-care  CIOs  run  a 
tight  ship  now,  compliance  shouldn’t  be  that  tough  at  all.” 

Still,  other  CIOs  aren’t  convinced.  “Organizations  using  soft¬ 
ware  they're  not  keeping  current  could  wind  up  with  a  fairly 
significant  challenge,”  says  Rick  Skinner,  CIO  at  Providence 
Health  System  in  Portland,  Ore.  “There  are  going  to  be  institu¬ 
tions  devastated  by  this  law." 

The  HCFA  is  scheduled  to  complete  its  HIPAA  regulations  by  the 
middle  of  2001,  and  the  law  could  go  into  effect  as  soon  as  2002. 
Failure  to  comply  could  cost  health-care  executives  anywhere  from 
$100  to  $25,000  per  offense.  Furthermore,  individuals  who  know¬ 
ingly  violate  the  law’s  patient-confidentiality  provisions  could  face 
10  years  in  prison  and  a  $250,000  fine.  -M.  Villano 
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the  patient  receives  should  be  the  physician’s 
first  consideration,”  says  Dr.  Thomas  R. 
Reardon,  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  a  general  practitioner  at  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Adventist  Hospital.  “If 
[Rush]  uses  the  system  for  information  and 
education,  that’s  one  thing.  If  they  use  it  to 
force  cheap  treatments,  that’s  unethical.” 

“We  were  looking  for  a 


remained  within  budget  and  according  to 
standards. 

So  far,  Glaser  says,  results  have  been 
mixed.  While  the  IT  departments  at  the  indi¬ 
vidual  hospitals  have  thrown  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  into  an  enterprisewide  provider  order- 
entry  system,  they  decided  to  reduce  funds 
for  EMR  and  not  fund  e-health,  which 

way  to  continue  the 


Glaser  believes  to  be  the  best  long-term  hope 
for  fixing  what’s  wrong.  Glaser  understands 
that  his  IT  managers  are  so  focused  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenges  of  today  that  they  some¬ 
times  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  projects  that 
will  help  the  hospital  over  time,  and  that’s 
why  he  retains  control  over  10  percent  of 
Partners’  annual  IT  budget,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  corporate  initiatives. 
He  says  he  plans  to  spend  this 
money  on  the  computerized 
records  and  website  enhance¬ 
ments  his  colleagues  did  not. 

“Accountability  is  impor¬ 
tant,”  says  Glaser,  who  wrote 
The  Strategic  Application  of 
Information  Technology  in 
Healthcare  Organizations 
(McGraw  Hill,  1999).  “But  in 
this  case,  the  future  of  IT  at 


excellence  we  were  providing  in  a  more  cost- 
effective  way...to  standardize  our  equipment  and 
our  data...and  to  hire  and  keep  good  people. 

In  one  fell  swoop,  we  managed  to  do  all  three.” 

-Guy  Scalzi,  vice  president,  First  Consulting  Group  Management  Services 


Other 

Solutions 

However  experts  view  skarulis’s 
approach,  one  thing  is  clear:  As  a 
CIO,  Skarulis  took  matters  into 
her  own  hands.  Other  technologists  have 
taken  a  more  laissez-faire  approach. 

After  years  of  managing  IT  for  nine  insti¬ 
tutions,  John  Glaser,  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  Partners  HealthCare  System  in  Boston, 
recently  decided  to  delegate  more  budgetary 
responsibilities  among  his  constituents.  Not 
every  hospital  in  the  Partners  network 
needed  the  same  technology,  and  Glaser 
hoped  that  by  placing  accountability  for  IT 
investments  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
would  use  them  most,  he  could  keep  costs 
down  and  maximize  efficiency.  For  the  last 
couple  of  years,  his  IT  managers  at  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  have 
had  almost  total  control  over  areas  such  as 
procurement  and  hiring  as  long  as  they’ve 

Guy  Scalzi  has  tried  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  health-care  IT  by  handing  over  all  of 
New  York  Presbyterian  Health  Care’s  IT 
responsibilities  to  First  Consulting  Group. 
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Health  Care 


our  organization  takes  precedence.” 

At  New  York  Presbyterian  Health  Care  in 
New  York  City,  Guy  Scalzi  has  tried  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  health-care  IT  by  handing 
over  all  of  the  organization’s  IT  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  First  Consulting  Group  (FCG)  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  The  seven-year,  $228  million 
arrangement  came  in  late  1999,  a  little  less 
than  a  year  after  Columbia  Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  merged  with  New  York  Cor¬ 
nell  Hospital.  This,  however,  was  no  ordinary 
outsourcing  deal.  Concerned  about  maxi¬ 
mizing  a  return  on  his  investment,  Scalzi 
requested  a  partnership  in  which  Presbyterian 
could  hedge  its  risk  by  sharing  resources  and 
profits.  FCG  responded  by  setting  up  a  new 
subsidiary  called  FCG  Management  Services 
(FCGMS)  to  handle  Presbyterian’s  out¬ 
sourced  IT  and  giving  the  health  system 
15  percent  ownership. 

Once  the  subsidiary  was  formed,  FCG  had 
to  staff  it.  Hospital  administrators  didn’t 
want  to  work  with  an  IT  department  of 


strangers,  so  they  convinced  FCG  to  hire  all  of 
the  IT  employees  from  Columbia  and  Cor¬ 
nell.  Scalzi  himself  left  his  post  as  CIO  at 
Presbyterian  to  become  vice  president  at 
FCGMS.  Since  November,  more  than  400  of 
the  450  IT  employees  he  had  at  Presbyterian 
have  followed  him.  Scalzi  says  that  none  of 
his  employees  was  laid  off,  and  that  the 
switch  enabled  him  to  eliminate  almost  50 
vacancies  he  had  had  when  the  two  hospitals 
merged.  Better  still,  rather  than  outsourcing  to 
an  organization  of  people  with  no  experience 
in  health  care,  Scalzi  chose  to  work  with  peo¬ 
ple  he  knows,  likes  and  trusts. 

Today  Presbyterian  keeps  an  IT  staff  of 
eight.  These  employees  are  mostly  clerical 
and  spend  much  of  their  time  managing  the 


outsourcing  deal.  At  FCGMS,  however, 
Scalzi  and  his  employees  are  experiencing 
what  one  employee  calls  a  “renaissance.” 
Under  the  agreement,  they  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  better  salaries,  stock  options  and  bet¬ 
ter  access  to  IT  professions  and  colleagues 
within  the  industry.  What’s  more,  Scalzi  says, 
the  subsidiary  plans  to  offer  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  some  of  its  newest  people  and  has 
already  pledged  $6  million  to  rework  the 
hospital’s  help  desk,  work  on  service-level 
agreements  and  reengineer  its  network. 

“This  deal  was  a  win-win  for  everyone 
involved,”  says  Scalzi.  “We  were  looking  for 
a  way  to  continue  the  excellence  we  were  pro¬ 
viding  and  do  it  in  a  more  cost-effective  way. 
We  were  looking  for  a  way  to  standardize  our 
equipment  and  our  data.  We  were  looking 
for  a  way  to  hire  and  keep  good  people.  In 
one  fell  swoop,  we  managed  to  do  all  [three].” 

Analysts  give  the  arrangement  two 
thumbs  up,  saying  that  similar  risk-manage¬ 
ment  relationships  could  be  beneficial  for 


large  health  systems  all  over  the  country.  In 
particular,  these  experts  applaud  the  fact  that 
the  Presbyterian-FCG  deal  sets  up  a  guaran¬ 
teed  return  on  investment  by  giving  the  hos¬ 
pital  equity  in  a  subsidiary.  Though  some 
experts  wonder  whether  this  business  rela¬ 
tionship  will  put  cost-containment  ahead  of 
care,  Caton,  the  analyst  who  covers  health 
care  for  Robert  W.  Baird,  describes  the  deal 
as  ingenious  and  says  it  enables  each  entity  to 
do  what  it  does  best. 

“It’s  like  they’re  saying,  ‘We  know  we 
have  to  increase  our  budgets  for  IT  and  we 
don’t  have  the  expertise  or  resources  to  do 
it,  so  let’s  look  for  someone  who  does,”’  he 
says.  “In  essence,  the  relationship  brings  in 
a  consultant  to  worry  about  the  heavy  stuff 


and  allows  hospitals  to  manage  patient  care 
and  use  IT  as  the  tool  it  is  designed  to  be.” 

Waiting  for 

E-Health 

Regardless  of  how  cios  choose 
to  address  the  challenges  brought 
about  by  managed  care,  most  believe 
that  anything  short  of  EMR  or  e-health  is 
just  an  interim  measure.  Statistics  show  that 
merger  mania  in  the  health-care  industry  is 
slowing  down;  as  a  result,  more  CIOs  should 
be  free  to  launch  implementation  efforts  in 
these  areas  over  the  next  few  months.  Still, 
with  Health  Insurance  Portability  and 
Accountability  Act  regulations  on  the  way 
(see  “The  New  Rules,”  Page  176)  and  the 
prospect  of  the  new  president  overhauling 
the  health-care  industry  entirely,  experts  pre¬ 
dict  CIOs  won’t  adopt  EMR  systems  or 
web-based  health  care  on  a  widespread  scale 
before  2010. 

“So  much  of  it  is  out  of  our  hands,” 
Partners’  Glaser  says.  “We  do  what  we  can, 
but  we’re  basically  just  waiting  for  EMR  and 
e-health  to  change  everything.” 

Until  these  sophisticated  technologies 
arrive,  experts  say  the  burden  of  extending  the 
life  of  the  nation’s  health-care  system  lies 
squarely  on  CIOs. 

“Patients  want  to  do  more  of  their  med¬ 
ical  management  from  home,  doctors  want 
to  provide  care  quickly  and  efficiently,  and 
hospitals  and  HMOs  want  to  keep  costs 
down,”  says  Jim  Gabler,  a  research  director 
for  GartnerGroup’s  Healthcare  Industry 
Research  and  Advisory  Services  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  “All  of  this  relates  to  technology,  and 
it’s  up  to  CIOs  to  find  a  better  way.  People 
say  health  care  revolves  around  doctors  and 
patient  care.  Well  in  the  months  and  years 
to  come,  the  industry  will  revolve  around 
technology  and  the  CIO.”  HE] 


Do  you  think  IT  can  solve  health  care's  woes?  Let  us 
know  at  letters@cio.com.  Matt  Villano,  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  New  York  City,  can  be  reached  at 
mjv@whalehead.  com. 


Until  these  sophisticated  technologies 
arrive,  experts  say  the  burden  of 
extending  the  life  of  the  nation’s  health 
care  system  lies  squarely  on  CIOs. 
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End  Hit 

Parade 

Trying  to  figure  out  whether  your  website  needs  a 
redesign?  Stop  measuring  hits  and  start  measuring 

customer  experience.  BY  RAMIN  JALESHGARI 


AN  AD  MAKING  THE  ROUNDS  on  the  radio  airwaves  has 
a  guy  touting  a  new  website  called  iClock.  “It  tells  the  time,” 
he  enthuses,  trying  to  sell  a  friend  on  investing  in  the 
venture.  “Ticktock,  baby.” 

The  ad  is  a  parody  of  dotcom  hype.  But  part  of  its  humor 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gets  at  a  deeper  truth:  Once  upon  a  time, 
if  it  was  on  the  web,  it  was  good.  If  it  did  tricks,  so  much  the 


Reader  ROI 

►  Learn  if  you  are  meeting 
customer  needs 

►  Find  out  how  to  glean 
insight  from  customer 
interviews  and  surveys 

►  See  how  to  use  website 
data  analysis 
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better.  And  how  did  a  company  know  if  its  website  was  really  good? 
Of  course,  by  measuring  traffic.  The  more  traffic,  the  better,  right? 

Well,  if  you’re  still  just  counting  hits  to  gauge  the  success  of 
your  company’s  site,  ticktock,  baby— it’s  probably  time  for  a 
redesign.  Chances  are  good  that  your  site  isn’t  really  delivering  what 
your  customers  want  and  isn’t  giving  your  company  a  return  on 
its  web  investment. 

Why?  According  to  Forrester  Research,  many  companies  still 
use  hits  as  the  primary  measurement  of  website  success,  followed 
by  page  views  and  session  length  (see  “Measures  Minus  Insight,” 
Page  188).  Yet  few  companies  make  good  use  of  this  basic  server 
data.  They  don’t  know  how  to  slice  it  and  dice  it,  and  even  if  they  do, 
the  information  they  glean  is  often  too  simplistic:  Flit  levels  alone 
can’t  demonstrate  customer  loyalty  or  satisfaction,  nor  can  they  tell 
a  company  whether  its  website  has  helped  reduce  costs  or  bring  in 
new  business. 

If  measuring  hits  can’t  tell  you  how  your  website  is  doing  or  how 
to  improve  it,  what  can?  At  furniture  maker  American  Leather,  cus¬ 
tomer  surveys  showed  the  company  how  it  could  use  its  website 
to  play  a  role  in  a  furniture  shopping  excursion — without  alienat¬ 
ing  its  dealers.  At  natural  foods  and  wellness  products  retailer 


American  Leather  VP  of  Marketing  and  Sales  Cary 
Benson  used  customer  surveys  to  help  chart  the 
course  of  his  site  redesign. 

Whole  Foods  Inc.,  careful  tracking  of  customer 
responses  to  an  e-mail  newsletter  revealed  the 
need  for  a  new  website.  And  at  online  learning 
site  Hungry  Minds,  analyzing  users’  move¬ 
ments  revealed  the  potential  for  lucrative  part¬ 
nership  deals. 

Investing  any  more  money  in  your  website 
without  evaluating  how  well  it  meets  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs — or  whether  it  is  delivering 
enough  of  an  ROI  to  justify  its  existence — is 
about  as  stupid  as  investing  in  a  website  that  tells 
the  time.  This  story  will  give  you  tips  on  how 
to  measure  whether  your  website  measures  up. 

CLOCKING 

Customer  Satisfaction 

Getting  into  the  mind  of  the  internet  consumer  is 
a  job  not  just  for  the  CIO.  Marketing  and  IT 
must  come  together;  indeed,  the  entire  execu¬ 
tive  team  needs  to  get  involved.  Creative  Good,  a 
customer-experience-focused  internet  consulting 
company  in  New  York  City,  uses  “listening 
labs”  to  help  clients  through  this  process.  In  the 
labs,  Creative  Good  employees  conduct  one-on- 
one  interviews  with  a  typical  website  user.  Creative  Good  Founder 
and  President  Mark  Hurst  favors  the  one-on-one  approach  over 
large  focus  groups.  “A  big  group  feeds  off  each  other,”  Hurst  says. 
Rather  than  leading  users  through  sites  by  asking  specific  questions, 
Creative  Good  interviewers  ask  users  to  simply  navigate  the  site  as 
they  would  at  home  and  talk  about  what  they  are  doing.  “We  get 
a  lot  more  truth  about  a  site’s  efficacy  that  way,”  Hurst  says.  “That 
will  lead  to  a  better  redesign  process.” 

User  surveys  are  another  way  to  find  out  what  your  customers 
want — and  they  can  help  a  company  put  a  personal  strategic  spin 
on  industrywide  research.  American  Leather  used  both  industry 
research  and  a  customer  survey  to  carve  out  its  web  strategy. 
Furniture  industry  research  showed  that  buyers  still  want  to  feel  how 
easy  an  easy  chair  is  before  they  buy  it;  the  research  also  showed  that 
furniture  websites  have  far  higher  return  rates  than  American 
Leather’s  own  .03  percent  return  rate  from  its  brick-and-mortar 
retailers.  Given  that  research,  it  simply  didn’t  make  sense  for  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  direct  over  the  web  and  undercut  its  distribu¬ 
tors.  “[It]  would  not  be  profitable  for  us  because  each  piece  is  cus¬ 
tom-made  and  not  easily  resaleable,”  says  Cary  Benson,  American 
Leather’s  vice  president  of  sales  and  marketing. 
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American  Leather’s  survey  of  its  own  customers  revealed  that  they 
wanted  a  website  with  product  information  so  that  they  could  do 
research  online.  “That  way  they  could  come  to  our  site  and  really  spec 
out  what  they  wanted  before  they  went  to  a  retail  outlet  to  buy,” 
Benson  says.  That  led  American  Leather  to  add  a  dealer  locator 


queries  and  requests  for  more  information  triggered  by  the 
Wholefoods.com  newsletter  also  revealed  that  customers  wanted  to 
be  able  to  e-mail  articles  on  the  site  to  someone  else.  They  also  wanted 
personalized  content  and  collaborative  filtering — that  is,  when  look¬ 
ing  at  item  X,  they  wanted  to  know  that  other  people  who  bought 

item  X  bought  items  Y  and  Z 


At  WholefOOdS.COm,  the  rate  at  which  new 

customers  came  to  the  site  and  bought  goods 
skyrocketed  following  the  mailing  of  the  newsletter. 


an 


to  go  with  it. 

At  Hungry  Minds, 
online  learning  site,  carefully 
analyzing  online  visitor  move¬ 
ments  helped  turn  a  redesign 
into  a  new  revenue  opportu¬ 
nity.  Rather  than  simply  track- 


online.  Future  site  improvements  in  the  works  include  adding  a  room 
planning  tool  and  a  tool  for  checking  the  production  status  of  furni¬ 
ture  ordered  through  a  retail  store.  But  the  company  seems  to  already 
be  reaping  some  benefits  from  the  dealer  locator  and  expanded  prod¬ 
uct  information,  Benson  says.  In  1999,  furniture  shipments  rose 
42  percent,  which  Benson  credits  in  part  to  the  website;  many  retail¬ 
ers  have  told  him  that  customers  learned  about  the  company  via  a 
magazine  ad  that  listed  the  website  as  a  way 
to  get  more  information. 


ing  how  many  users  came  to 
the  site,  CTO  Bill  Schaefer  and 
his  team  analyzed  the  way  users  jumped  between  pages.  They  tracked 
user  actions  at  the  page-view  level  and  plugged  that  data  into  a  busi¬ 
ness  intelligence  system  that  was  able  to  create  “what  if”  scenarios. 
“We  might  see  that  a  lot  more  people  jump  from  music  classes  to 
books  about  music  than  vice  versa,”  says  Schaefer.  “What  we  then 
do  with  that  information  is  develop  a  relationship  with  a  partner  that 
sells  music  on  the  web  and  create  a  jump  from  our  page  to  their  page.” 


MINING  E-MAIL 

and  Visitor  Trails 


Interviews  and  surveys  aren’t  the  only  ways  to 
figure  out  what  customers  want  from  your 
website.  At  Wholefoods.com,  Whole  Foods’ 
online  store,  tracking  customer  responses  to  a 
monthly  e-mail  newsletter  sparked  the  idea  for 
a  new  website.  The  monthly  newsletter  con¬ 
tained  health  alerts  as  well  as  information  on 
laws  relating  to  whole  foods  and  health  care. 
The  rate  at  which  new  customers  came  to  the 
site  and  bought  goods  skyrocketed  following 
the  mailing  of  the  newsletter.  “We  realized  we 
could  develop  a  whole  site  based  on  provid¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  information,”  says  John 
Fischer,  director  of  internet  marketing  at 
Wholepeople.com,  the  new  site  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  selling  natural  products,  offers  infor¬ 
mation  on  health-care  protocols  that  combine 
alternative  and  traditional  medicine.  Customer 


During  Hungry  Minds’  redesign,  a  business  intelli¬ 
gence  program  showed  CTO  Bill  Schaefer  the 
way  '  velop  new  partnerships. 
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Measures  Minus  Insight 

What  metrics  do  you  use  to  measure  your  website’s  success? 


HITS 


82% 

80% 

66% 

64% 

38% 

34% 

24% 

12% 


PAGE  VIEWS 


SESSION  LENGTH 


VISITOR  COUNT 


AD  BANNER  CLICK-THROUGHS  OR 


REFERRING  URL 


SALES  OR  REVENUES 


REGISTERED  USER  VISITS 
LOOK-TO-BUY  RATIO 


How  do  you  use  the  metrics? 


REPORT  OVERALL  TRAFFIC  LEVELS 


DETERMINE  SUCCESS  OF  AD  CAMPAIGN  OR  PROMOTION 

REPORT  ON  CONTENT  POPULARITY 

ADJUST  SITE  NAVIGATION 

REPORT  DATA  ABOUT  SITE  SALES  OR  LEADS 


ADJUST  SITE  CONTENT 


REPORT  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA  ABOUT  SITE  USERS 
DON'T  USE  METRICS 
QUANTIFY  COST  SAVINGS 


42% 

40% 

40% 

30% 

28% 

18% 

12% 

10% 

8% 


SOURCE:  "MEASURING  WEB  SUCCESS,"  FORRESTER  RESEARCH.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS  ,  NOVEMBER 
1999,  PERCENTAGE  OF  50  GLOBAL  2.500  COMPANIES  INTERVIEWED:  MULTIPLE  RESPONSES 
ACCEPTED. 


Advanced  data  warehousing  and  data  mining  tools 
can  cross-reference  website  data  in  multiple  dimen¬ 
sions,  helping  companies  get  a  broader  picture  of 
customer  activity,  says  Lou  Agosta,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group.  “Data  warehouses  allow 
you  to  take  transactional  data  from  e-commerce  sites 
and  aggregate  it  in  such  a  way  to  see  which  brands 
are  hot  and  what  customers  are  looking  for,”  Agosta 
says.  Knowing  which  customers  are  buying  what — 
and  when  they  are  buying  it — allows  a  company  to 
better  manage  the  physical  flow  of  products  and  bet¬ 
ter  manage  fulfillment.  That,  in  turn,  can  help  them 
cut  costs  and  maximize  efficiency — numbers  that  will 
help  demonstrate  a  site’s  ROI. 

Data  mining  tools  can  be  difficult  to  use,  Agosta 
says,  requiring  a  high  level  of  analytical  proficiency. 

Companies  that  don’t  have  the  expertise  or 
resources  in-house  can  outsource  the  job  to  mar¬ 
keting  services  integrators,  according  to  Forrester 
Research’s  “Measuring  Web  Success”  report.  Some 
vendors  offer  turnkey  packages,  while  other  ven¬ 
dors  charge  monthly  fees;  costs  range  from  as  low 
as  $15,000  a  year  to  $200,000  a  year  and  beyond. 

But  Forrester’s  report  states  that  any  company  that 
wants  to  be  an  e-commerce  leader  should  develop 
an  in-house  “web  intelligence”  infrastructure — that 
is,  a  way  to  aggregate,  store  and  distribute  website 
intelligence  throughout  the  company;  expect  to 
spend  well  into  six  figures  for  products  and  sys¬ 
tems  integration  help.  The  rewards  will  be  greater 
than  just  being  able  to  measure  whether  a  website  is 
successful,  the  report  notes;  good  website  intelligence  will  help  a 
company  develop  better  site  personalization,  more  targeted  mar¬ 
keting,  hotter  sales  leads  and  stronger  partnerships  with  other 
e-commerce  players. 


REMEMBERING  the  Basics 

Even  so,  Creative  Good’s  Hurst  notes  that  pricey  software  isn’t  a  magic 
bullet.  Indeed,  companies  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  buying  elab¬ 
orate  software  packages  that  analyze  data  a  million  ways,  and  then 


neglect  to  look  at  the  most  basic,  day-to-day  measurements  of  how  a 
site  is  doing  in  its  primary  function:  promoting  business.  For  an  e-com¬ 
merce  site,  those  basic  measurements  are  conversion  rate — that  is, 
the  ratio  of  buyers  to  visitors — and  average  order  size.  For  sites  that 

make  money  via  advertising  ban¬ 
ners,  they  should  measure  the 
number  of  ad  banners  viewed; 
other  sites  can  measure  traffic  from 
return  visitors  versus  traffic  from 
new  visitors. 

Once  a  company  has  settled  on 
the  simple  measurements  that  mat¬ 
ter  most,  Hurst  says,  it  must  make 
sure  that  everyone  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  who  works  on  the  website  is 
aware  of  those  numbers — every  day.  “This  should  be  a  simple  task 
too,”  Hurst  says.  “A  daily  e-mail  is  just  fine.”  The  e-mail  should  con¬ 
tain  a  short  list  in  bulleted  form  stating  the  key  measurements  and 
highlighting  any  changes;  a  drop  in  conversion  rates  or  order  size  could 


E-commerce  leaders  should  develop  an 

in-house  “web  intelligence”  infrastructure; 
expect  to  spend  well  into  six  figures  for 

products  and  systems  integration  help. 
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Web  Business 


AltaVista’s  VP  of  Marketing  Charles 
Rashall  says  performance  was  a  priority 
during  the  portal’s  redesign. 


be  a  red  flag  about  more  serious  problems 
with  the  site. 

And  beyond  these  numbers,  experts  say, 
companies  would  do  well  to  remember 
one  of  the  most  basic  elements  of  deliver¬ 
ing  a  good  customer  experience:  making 
sure  that  pages  load  quickly,  even  when 
the  site  is  barraged  with  traffic.  Per¬ 
formance  was  a  key  consideration  for  web 
portal  AltaVista  when  it  underwent  a 
redesign  last  year  to  add  e-commerce,  live 
chat,  real-time  news  feeds  and  stock 
quotes,  among  other  features,  says  Charles 
Rashall,  the  company’s  vice  president  of 
marketing.  To  make  sure  the  new  addi¬ 
tions  wouldn’t  drag  down  site  perfor¬ 
mance,  Rashall  says,  AltaVista  increased 
its  server  space  to  23  terabytes — enough  to 
store  a  copy  of  the  entire  internet. 

Most  companies  can’t  afford  to  power 
up  their  server  farms  to  portal  strength, 
however.  So  Steve  Telleen,  managing 
director  of  Giga  Information  Group’s 
Website  ScoreCard,  advises  companies  to 

avoid  using  flashy  technologies  that  eat  up  server  space  and  slow 
down  page  loading  times,  such  as  unnecessary  streaming  video  or 
audio,  or  “virtual”  room  models. 

Even  the  most  basic  technology  and  design  decisions  can  sour  a 


Most  companies  can’t  afford  to  power  up  their 

server  farms  to  portal  strength.  So  avoid  using 
flashy  graphics  that  eat  up  SGTVST  space 

and  slow  down  page  loading  times. 


customer’s  experience.  Formatting  content  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can’t  be  viewed  by  earlier  versions  of  a  web  browser  can  be  a  real 
turnoff  for  customers  who  have  yet  to  upgrade  to  the  latest  ver¬ 
sion.  Another  design  faux  pas  is  using  images  and  icons  for  naviga¬ 
tion  without  offering  plain  hypertext  links.  Images  may  look  snazzy, 
but  if  they  don’t  load  properly — and  there’s  no  backup  hypertext 


link  navigation — users  will  be  lost.  “They  have  no  idea  where  to 
navigate,”  Telleen  says.  “That  is  a  surefire  way  to  lose  customers.” 
At  beer-brewer  Heineken’s  site,  he  says,  the  lack  of  text  naviga¬ 
tion  in  the  slow-to-load  company  store  would  make  it  impossible 

to  buy  a  product  should 
the  images  fail  to  load. 

Above  all,  companies 
embarking  on  a  redesign 
must  remember  the  age- 
old  exhortation  to  keep  it 
simple.  “Increasingly  web 
developers  are  enamored 
of  special  effects  and  forgo 
the  kind  of  simplicity'  that’s 
key  for  a  good  customer 
experience,”  says  Telleen.  “Consumers  come  to  the  web  for  ease  of  use. 
Take  that  away  from  them  and  they’re  not  coming  back.”  HE] 

Does  your  website  measure  up?  Senior  Editor  Sari  Kalin  would  like  to  know:  e-mail 
her  at  skalin@cio.com.  Ramin  Jaleshgari,  a  New  York  City-based  freelancer,  can  be 
reached  at  ramin@mindspring.com. 
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Choose  Your  Application 


As  the  leader  in  the  development  and  production  of  visual 
display  systems,  Pioneer  continues  to  revolutionize  the 
industry  with  their  vision.  The  Pioneer  XGA  50  Inch 
PDP-502  MX  is  yet  another  breakthrough  in  design  and 
picture  quality. 


Ultra  Slim  -  3-7/8"  (98  mm) 

Ultra  Light  -  88lbs.  14oz.  (40.3kg) 

Ultra  Wide  -  47"  31/32  x28  1/8  (1218x714mm)  WxH 
Ultra  Sharp  -  1280  horizontal,  768  vertical 
Ultra  View  -  160°  horizontal  &  vertical 
Ultra  Versatile 

Also  available  in  40",  4:3  aspect  ratio 
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For  more  information  on  how  you  can  expand  your 
presentation  horizons,  contact  us  at  1-800-926-4329  or 
visit  our  websites  at  www.pioneerusa.com. 
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Learning 


Your  lack  of  leadership  skills  may  be  hindering  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  your  knowledge  workers.  A  new  book  aims  to  help. 

BY  DAVID  A.  GARVIN 

A 

rearing  a  learning  organization  sounds  good  in  theory.  Try  to  find  an 
executive  who  wouldn’t  like  more  collaborative,  innovative  and 
knowledgeable  workers,  and  a  backbone  of  clearly  defined,  cost-cutting  best 
practices.  But  putting  the  learning  organization  theory  into  practice  is 
difficult — especially  when  it  comes  to  leading  this  type  of  sweeping  enterprise¬ 
wide  change.  So  how  does  one  even  begin  creating  the  learning  organization? 

In  his  new  book,  Learning  in  Action :  A  Guide  to  Putting  the  Learning 
Organization  to  Work,  Harvard  Business  School  Professor  David  A.  Garvin 
examines  the  challenges  facing  executives  as  they  move  toward  creating  and 
sustaining  the  learning  organization,  and  offers  real-world  techniques  and 
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tools  to  help  managers  implement  these  new  processes.  Though  Garvin 
notes  acceptance  of  the  learning  organization  model  has  been  high, 
progress  toward  achieving  the  end  has  been  slow.  “Learning  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  embraced  in  theory  but  are  still  surprisingly  rare.”  What 
to  do?  “If  executives  hope  to  build  learning  organizations,  they  too  must 
become  more  open  to  divergent  views,  more  aware  of  their  personal 
biases  and  more  comfortable  with  raw,  unfiltered  data.  “Otherwise,” 
Garvin  explains,  “they  will  never  be  able  to  lead  others  in  learning.” 


Today  managers  and  leaders  are 
considered  to  be  very  different. 
Managers  are  action  oriented; 
they  spend  their  days  doing,  dele¬ 
gating  and  deciding.  Their  eyes 
are  on  the  present,  and  they  measure  suc¬ 
cess  by  skilled  execution  and  effective  imple¬ 
mentation.  Consistency  and  stability  are  the 
primary  goals. 

Leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  focus  on  the 
future;  they  spend  their  time  setting  targets, 
developing  strategies,  communicating  vision 
and  aligning  individuals  and  departments. 
Change  is  the  primary  objective,  and  the 
challenge  is  to  get  all  parts  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  moving  in  the  desired  direction  at  a 
rapid  enough  rate.  Clearly,  companies  need 
both  managers  and  leaders  to  succeed,  for 
together  they  ensure  attention  to  both  short- 
and  long-term  goals. 

Yet  enduring  success  requires  that  both 
groups  broaden  their  horizons.  Both  need 
to  add  a  new  goal,  “improving  organiza¬ 
tional  learning,”  to  their  already  lengthy 
agendas.  Superior  intelligence  gathering, 
experiential  learning  and  experimentation 
are  all  required.  Otherwise,  atrophy  and  drift 
are  inevitable.  The  challenge  is  great  and 
becomes  ever  more  pressing  with  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  learning  is  the  key 
to  long-term  survival  and  growth,  and  that 
organizational  effectiveness  is  so  intimately 
linked  to  adaptability  and  flexibility. 

Scholars  have  responded  to  the  need  for 
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adaptable,  flexible  learning  organizations  by 
suggesting  that  executives  devote  more  of 
their  time  to  teaching.  As  one  expert  put  it: 
“An  organization  cannot  become  a  learning 
organization  without  first  becoming  a  ‘teach¬ 
ing’  organization.”  To  that  end,  executives 
are  urged  to  share  their  distinctive  perspec¬ 
tives  about  their  companies’  strategies,  pur¬ 
poses  and  values.  They  are  told  to  develop 
a  “teachable  point  of  view”  that  captivates 
and  enlightens,  communicating  it  to  employ¬ 
ees  through  stories  and  parables.  They  are 
instructed  to  lead  management  development 
sessions  in  which  they  share  their  own  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  and  diffuse  their  favored 
approaches  throughout  the  organization. 
Such  prominent  CEOs  as  Roger  Enrico  of 
PepsiCo,  Jacques  Nasser  of  Ford  and  Andy 
Grove  of  Intel  have  taken  up  this  challenge, 
spending  weeks  of  their  time  in  face-to-face 
meetings  with  direct  reports  and  other  high- 
potential  managers.  There,  they  tell  war  sto¬ 
ries,  describe  their  personal  philosophies  and 
teach  others  to  use  their  favorite  tools  and 
techniques. 

Teaching  and 
Learning 

Teaching  puts  the  instructor  front 

and  center.  Concepts  and  ideas  flow  from 
the  top  down  or  the  center  out,  and  the 


Learning  in  Action:  A  Guide 
to  Putting  the  Learning 
Organization  to  Work 

By  David  A.  Garvin 
Harvard  Business 
School  Press,  $29.95 
April  2000 


focus  is  on  knowledge  transfer.  Teachers  are 
the  experts;  their  role  is  to  deliver  content, 
communicate  clear  messages  and  instill  bet¬ 
ter  ways  of  working.  Students  are  regarded 
as  novices;  their  role  is  to  absorb  and 
accept.  The  effectiveness  of  the  process  is 
usually  measured  by  the  degree  to  which 
important  information  makes  the  trip  from 
the  first  group  to  the  second  without  dis¬ 
tortion  or  loss. 

A  process  designed  to  foster  learning  is 
quite  different.  New  ways  of  thinking 
become  the  desired  ends,  not  facts  or  frame¬ 
works.  Discussion  and  debate  replace  ex 
cathedra  pronouncements.  Questions  be¬ 
come  as  important  as  answers.  And  success, 
to  use  a  currently  popular  phrase,  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  degree  to  which  students  “learn 
how  to  learn.”  Because  the  focus  shifts  from 
transferring  knowledge  to  developing  orga¬ 
nizational  skills  and  capabilities,  executives’ 
roles  must  change  as  well.  They  become 
shepherds  of  learning,  responsible  for  creat¬ 
ing  supportive  environments,  probing  for 
insights  and  deeper  thinking  and  construct¬ 
ing  settings  where  employees  can  collect, 
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interpret  and  apply  information.  This,  in 
turn,  requires  a  significant  shift  in  mind-set 
and  attitudes. 

Learning,  after  all,  is  simply  another 
organizational  process,  not  all  that  differ¬ 
ent  from  strategy  formulation,  product 
development  or  order  fulfillment.  Like  other 
processes,  it  unfolds  over  time,  has  inputs 
and  outputs,  involves  diverse  departments 
and  levels,  and  consists  of  interconnected 
activities  and  steps.  And  like  other  processes, 
it  must  be  crafted  and  led.  The  concept  of 


Creating  the 
Opportunity 

Today’s  managers  and  employees  are 

inundated  with  work.  They  have  far  too 
much  to  do  and  far  too  little  time  to  do  it. 
Head  counts  are  down,  while  workloads 
continue  to  rise.  Products  and  services  are 
proliferating,  markets  are  globalizing  and 
technology  is  forcing  radical  changes.  The 
pressure  to  produce  is  high  and  unrelenting. 


In  more  formal  terms,  executives  must  shift 
from  a  pure  performance  orientation— in 
which  results  are  all  that  matter— to  one  that 
balances  performance  and  learning  goals. 


a  “process  owner”  is  as  relevant  to  intelli¬ 
gence  gathering,  experiential  learning  and 
experimentation  as  it  is  to  better-known 
operational  and  business  processes — and  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons:  lack  of  attention, 
diffused  responsibility,  fragmentation  and 
inefficiency.  According  to  one  expert  on 
reengineering:  “Why  did  we  design  ineffi¬ 
cient  processes?  In  a  way,  we  didn’t.  Many 
of  our  procedures  were  not  designed  at  all; 
they  just  happened.” 

There  are  three  primary  tasks  to  develop¬ 
ing  the  learning  organization.  First,  leaders 
and  managers  must  create  opportunities  for 
learning  by  designing  settings  and  events  that 
prompt  the  necessary  activities.  Second,  they 
must  cultivate  the  proper  tone,  fostering 
desirable  norms,  behaviors  and  rules  of 
engagement.  Third,  they  must  personally 
lead  the  process  of  discussion,  framing  the 
debate,  posing  questions,  listening  atten¬ 
tively,  and  providing  feedback  and  closure. 
Done  properly,  these  three  tasks  go  a  long 
way  toward  building  an  organization’s 
enduring  capacity  for  learning. 


In  such  settings,  the  urgent  frequently  drives 
out  the  important,  and  learning  becomes  an 
unnecessary  frill.  It  is  easily  postponed  in  the 
face  of  more  immediate  demands. 

To  raise  its  visibility,  executives  need  to 
create  learning  forums — assignments,  activi¬ 
ties  and  events  whose  primary  purpose  is  to 
foster  learning.  Think,  by  way  of  analogy, 
of  the  ancient  Roman  forum,  a  central  gath¬ 
ering  place  where  citizens  discussed  the  great 
issues  of  the  day.  Organizations  are  equally 
in  need  of  public  and  private  settings  where 
they  can  wrestle  collectively  with  difficult 
questions. 

Learning  forums  can  take  many  other 
forms.  They  include  systems  audits,  which 
review  the  health  of  large,  cross-functional 
processes  and  delivery  systems;  internal 
benchmarking  projects,  which  identify  and 
compare  best-in-class  activities  within  an 
organization;  and  study  missions,  which  dis¬ 
patch  employees  to  leading  organizations 
around  the  world  to  better  understand  their 
performance  and  distinctive  skills. 

In  more  formal  terms,  executives  must 


shift  from  a  pure  performance  orientation — 
in  which  results  are  all  that  matter — to  one 
that  balances  performance  and  learning 
goals.  According  to  scholars,  when  people 
find  themselves  in  settings  such  as  the  class¬ 
room  or  the  workplace,  they  typically  dis¬ 
play  one  of  two  orientations.  Some  focus  pri¬ 
marily  on  performance;  their  goal  is  to  gain 
favorable  evaluations  from  superiors  and 
perform  well  relative  to  peers.  Others  focus 
primarily  on  learning;  their  goal  is  to  increase 
their  competence  and  skills  and  develop 
increased  mastery  of  the  task  at  hand. 

While  the  two  orientations  are  to  some 
degree  ingrained,  they  also  reflect  the  sur¬ 
rounding  environment.  Psychologists  have 
found  that  when  teachers  focus  exclusively 
on  results,  respond  negatively  to  errors  and 
praise  students  for  their  innate  abilities,  they 
tend  to  encourage  a  performance  orienta¬ 
tion.  When  they  pay  attention  to  personal 
development,  use  errors  as  opportunities  for 
improvement  and  praise  students  for  their 
effort  and  hard  work,  they  tend  to  encourage 
a  learning  orientation.  The  analogy  to  man¬ 
agement  should  be  obvious.  Just  as  teachers 
are  responsible  for  the  environments  of  their 
classrooms,  leaders  are  responsible  for  the 
climates  of  their  organizations.  For  both 
short-  and  long-term  success,  they  must 
attend  to  more  than  results  alone.  A  perfor¬ 
mance  orientation  remains  vital — otherwise, 
employees  will  engage  in  activity  for  activ¬ 
ity’s  sake,  with  little  direction  or  design — 
but  its  impact  can  be  magnified  when  cou¬ 
pled  with  efforts  to  stimulate  more  of  a 
learning  orientation. 

Setting  the  Tone 

All  of  these  examples  also  show  the 

importance  of  setting  the  proper  tone. 
Learning  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  process: 
it  will  flower  only  if  the  climate  is  right. 
Participants  face  considerable  uncertainty 
and  risk.  Politics  and  gamesmanship  often 
impede  the  smooth  flow  of  information. 
Partisanship  can  easily  derail  discussions. 
Learning,  after  all,  is  seldom  an  unmixed 
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blessing.  There  are  normally  competing 
interests  at  stake,  and  some  parties  will  ben¬ 
efit  at  the  expense  of  others.  Executives  must 
therefore  work  hard  to  encourage  objective, 
open-minded  inquiry.  Otherwise,  even  the 
best-designed  forums  will  produce  only  lim¬ 
ited  insight. 

There  are  several  requirements,  however. 
The  atmosphere  must  be  one  of  challenge, 
skepticism  and  doubt,  so  that  easy,  pat  solu¬ 
tions  are  not  accepted  until  they  have  been 
subjected  to  careful  scrutiny.  Participants 
must  feel  a  sense  of  security  so  that  they  can 
stretch  themselves  in  new  directions  without 


fear  of  failure,  and  incentives  must  support 
experimentation  and  risk  taking.  A  sense  of 
fairness  must  prevail,  with  no  group  feeling 
that  its  ideas  are  getting  short  shrift.  And  the 
rules  of  engagement  must  encourage  the 
sharing  of  knowledge  so  that  information  is 
pooled  and  becomes  common  property. 
Cultivating  such  climates  requires  special 
sensitivities:  extraordinary  attention  to  con¬ 
text  and  tone,  the  ability  to  draw  people  out 
and  a  deep  familiarity  with  the  forces  that 
drive  learning. 

This  does  not  mean  that  executives  should 
strive  to  create  “warm  and  fuzzy”  cultures 


From  Organizational  to 
Individual  Learning 

Without  individuals  who  learn,  there  can  be  no  learning  organi¬ 
zations — they  are,  of  course,  essential  for  success.  For  execu¬ 
tives,  the  first  step  in  building  a  learning  organization  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  one:  They  need  to  develop  these  four  skills  as  learners. 


1  Openness  to  new  perspectives 

Openness  requires  that  leaders 
accept  the  provisional  nature  of 
knowledge.  Even  long-established 
truths  must  eventually  be  revised 
and  replaced.  To  remain  current,  they 
must  continuously  seek  out  competing 
concepts  and  evidence,  wrestle  with 
surprising  and  unfamiliar  ideas,  and 
consider  new  and  unpopular  points 
of  view. 

2  Awareness  of  personal  biases 

A  second  requirement  for  effective 
learning  is  an  awareness  of  one's 
personal  biases.  These  biases  may 
appear  as  distinctive  cognitive  styles  or 
as  pervasive  learning  disabilities.  The 
former  are  unique  to  individuals,  while 
the  latter  are  common  to  all. 


Exposure  to  unfiltered  data 

Leaders  need  a  greater  contact 
with  raw,  unfiltered  data.  Many 
executives  are  distressingly  detached 
from  the  realities  of  their  organizations. 
They  need  to  tour  factories,  drop  in  on 
service  centers,  meet  with  disgruntled 
employees  and  talk  with  customers. 

4  A  sense  of  humility 

Finally,  if  they  are  to  progress  as 
learners,  leaders  need  to  develop 
a  sense  of  humility.  They  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  do  not  have  all  the 
answers.  They  must  acknowledge  that 
superior  insights  lie  elsewhere— outside 
their  offices,  and  at  times  outside  their 
organizations.  Learning,  after  all,  is  a 
profession  of  faith  in  the  future,  an 
admission  that  progress  is  possible. 


SOURCE  LEARNING  IN  ACTION;  A  GUIDE  TO  PUTTING  THE  LEARNING  ORGANIZATION  TO  WORK. 
BY  DAVID  A.  GARVIN  (HARVARD  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  PRESS.  2000) 


that  lack  tension  or  pressure.  Learning  must 
be  channeled  and  directed;  otherwise,  “the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  series  of  random  walks 
to  personal  enlightenment  that  do  little  for 
overall  performance.”  Ensuring  that  employ¬ 
ees  deal  with  difficult  business  issues  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  leader’s  role.  But  challenges  must 
be  framed  in  ways  that  encourage  inquiry 
and  foster  a  learning  orientation.  Tough 
questions  can  be  raised,  but  they  must  be 
framed  in  ways  that  draw  participants  into 
the  problem.  Neither  stinging  critiques  nor 
fiery  speeches  are  necessary.  Instead,  effec¬ 
tive  interventions  typically  take  one  of  three 
forms:  (1)  tentative,  partially  developed  pro¬ 
posals  that  stimulate  discussion;  (2)  novel, 
unexpected  questions  that  prompt  new 
thinking;  or  (3)  changes  in  processes  and 
procedures  that  introduce  contrary,  dissent¬ 
ing  views. 

Challenge  alone,  however,  is  not  enough 
to  guarantee  learning.  Individuals  also  need  a 
sense  of  security  if  they  are  to  throw  off  old 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting.  Fear  of  failure 
creates  personal  risk  and  vulnerability;  both 
make  it  difficult  to  move  forward.  Some  level 
of  support  is  therefore  required  if  the  process 
is  ever  to  get  off  the  ground.  Here,  senior 
executives  play  a  vital  role,  for  they  can  per¬ 
sonally  shape  the  environment  in  ways  that 
provide  protection  and  support. 

Leading  the 
Discussion 

Once  leaders  have  created  the  desired 

climate,  learning  can  begin  in  earnest.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  focus  is  intelligence  gathering,  or 
learning  from  experience  or  experimentation, 
some  discussion  is  usually  involved.  In  fact, 
virtually  every  example  in  this  book  involved 
intensive  discussions  at  several  points  along 
the  way.  Findings  were  seldom  self-evident. 
Meaning  often  had  to  be  constructed,  and 
participants  usually  found  it  necessary  to 
engage  actively  with  the  material  and  with 
one  another,  debating  alternatives  until  they 
reached  a  decision  or  conclusion. 
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Such  discussions  seldom  proceed 
smoothly  or  of  their  own  accord.  They  can 
easily  derail,  resulting  in  entrenched  posi¬ 
tions,  superficial  debate,  finger-pointing,  mis- 
communication  and  an  inability  to  move  for¬ 
ward.  For  real  progress  to  occur,  consider¬ 
able  shaping  and  direction  are  required. 
Someone  has  to  lead  the  process.  Skilled 
executives  recognize  that  this  is  one  of  their 
primary  responsibilities. 

Three  Keys  to 
Discussion  Success 

To  succeed  at  this  process,  executives 

need  skills  in  three  broad  areas:  questioning, 
listening  and  responding.  All  are  tools  of 
effective  discussion  leaders.  And  all  can  be 
used  equally  effectively  in  corporate  settings. 

Questions,  for  example,  are  enormously 
powerful  tools  for  leading  learning.  They  are 
the  motive  and  force  that  gives  shape  to 
inquiry.  Unfortunately,  managers  often  treat 
questions  as  second-class  citizens  and  regard 
them  as  a  badge  of  ignorance.  They  prefer 
bold  assertions  and  strong  statements 
because  they  convey  a  sense  of  mastery  and 
control.  Yet  questions  are  vital  for  moving 
groups  forward.  Good  questions  get  to  the 
heart  of  a  matter;  they  force  deep  thinking 
and  reflection.  They  must  therefore  be  for¬ 
mulated  with  care  and  applied  with  a  deft, 
sensitive  touch. 

To  begin,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
not  all  questions  are  alike.  They  come  in 
many  forms  and  play  diverse  roles.  There  is 
no  single  best  type  of  question;  the  preferred 
form  depends  on  the  situation  and  current 
needs.  Questions  can  be  used  to  frame  issues, 
offer  instructions,  solicit  information,  probe 
for  analysis,  draw  connections,  seek  opinions 
and  ratify  decisions. 

In  a  similar  fashion,  questions  should  be 
designed  to  draw  out  assumptions  and 
ensure  that  people  are  talking  to  one  another 
rather  than  past  each  other.  Discussions  often 
founder  needlessly  because  of  unstated  dif¬ 
ferences  in  meaning.  Especially  when  groups 


span  geographies  or  are  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  with  diverse  backgrounds  and  experi¬ 
ences,  even  the  simplest  communication  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge.  Common  problems 
include  different  uses  of  the  same  terms  and 
different  reference  points.  Lucent  Technol¬ 
ogies,  for  example,  had  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  with  a  large  software  development  pro¬ 
ject  because  programmers  in  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts  used  the  word  test  so  differ¬ 
ently.  Lucent  is  hardly  alone.  Misinterpre¬ 
tation  is  distressingly  common. 

The  one  thing  people  tend  to  take  for 
granted  when  talking  to  others  is  that  they 
understand  each  other.  People  often  think 
they  disagree  when  actually  they  simply  are 
not  talking  about  the  same  experiences.  In 
such  cases  they  do  not  draw  each  other  out 
far  enough  to  realize  that,  although  they  are 
using  the  same  words,  they  are  thinking 
about  different  experiences. 

Such  problems  would  disappear  if  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders,  as  well  as  participants, 
probed  more  actively  for  the  roots  of  dif¬ 
fering  positions.  Of  course,  skilled  ques¬ 


tioning  is  not  enough  to  ensure  that  dis¬ 
cussions  are  productive.  If  real  learning  is 
to  occur,  there  must  also  be  active  listen¬ 
ing.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand,  like  the 
blades  of  scissors. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  is  practicing 
patience.  All  too  often,  managers  interrupt 
before  others  have  finished,  short-circuiting 
the  learning  process.  They  jump  to  conclu¬ 
sions,  assuming  that  they  have  understood 
someone’s  position  before  receiving  a  full 
briefing.  Or  they  project  so  much  of  their 
own  thinking  into  the  conversation  that  the 
original  message  is  lost. 

In  the  same  spirit,  executives  must  learn  to 


listen  for  “disconnects”  during  discussion. 
Effective  communication  requires  a  strong 
link  between  source  and  receiver.  But  these 
connections  take  work,  as  well  as  empathy 
and  rapport.  Members  of  a  group  must  be 
willing  to  suspend  their  preconceptions  long 
enough  to  internalize  what  others  are  actu¬ 
ally  saying.  Here,  a  useful  technique  for  lead¬ 
ers  is  to  insist  that  participants  repeat  what 
they  have  just  heard  and  then  to  ask  the  orig¬ 
inal  speaker  to  verify  that  his  or  her  point  has 
been  correctly  stated.  Only  after  participants 
have  agreed  that  the  message  has  been  heard 
is  debate  allowed  to  begin. 

If  leaders  did  no  more  than  ask  questions 
and  listen  for  answers,  many  discussions 
would  eventually  bog  down.  Executives 
must  also  be  able  to  respond — usually,  on 
the  spot  and  in  real-time.  An  issue  is  raised, 
an  opinion  is  ventured,  an  argument  breaks 
out  and  all  eyes  turn  to  the  most  senior  per¬ 
son  in  the  room.  How  should  she  react  if 
she  hopes  to  stimulate  learning?  There  are  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  choices  and  many 
paths  to  success.  But  there  are  also  a  few 


practices  that  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs 
because  they  are  extremely  damaging. 

Two  of  the  most  pernicious  practices  are 
“depreciation  of  the  learner”  and  “drowning 
of  the  learner.”  The  former  asserts  an  exec¬ 
utive’s  superiority  by  dumping  cold  water 
on  anyone  else’s  comments;  the  latter  asserts 
his  expertise  by  responding  to  simple  queries 
with  prolonged,  mind-numbing  lectures.  In 
both  cases,  further  contributions  are  unlikely 
to  be  forthcoming,  ram 
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All  too  often,  managers  interrupt 
before  others  have  finished,  short-circuiting 
the  learning  process. 
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by  meridith  levinson  No  matter  how  much  MIT’s  Sloan 

School  of  Management  gives  the  class 
of 2001,  these  young  entrepreneurs 
want  more.  A  snapshot  of  your  future 
CIOs,  CFOs  and  CEOs. 
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n  their  spare  time  they  code  Oracle  database  applications  and  build  websites. 

They’ve  been  surfing  the  web  since  there  was  a  web.  They’re  as  comfortable  with  technology  as  Michael 
Jordan  is  with  a  basketball. 

What  they’re  not  comfortable  with  is  the  idea  that  the  IPO  is  the  TKO  of  business.  They  don’t  believe 
that  hype.  What  they  believe  is  that  a  business  should  provide  a  product  or  service  that  actually  benefits 
people  (a  radical  notion  in  today’s  world  of  Showmethemoney.com). 

Meet  the  class  of  2001  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Management,  one  of  the  country’s  preeminent  business 
schools.  The  350  students  in  this  class  are  your  future  consultants,  internal  staff,  vendors  and  bosses.  You 
might  already  be  familiar  with  some  of  their  predecessors:  Hewlett-Packard  CEO  Carly  Fiorina  (1989), 
Boeing  CEO  Phil  Condit  (1975)  and  Citigroup  CEO  John  Reed  (1965)  are  all  Sloan  grads. 

But  the  class  of  2001,  which  is  composed  of  students  from  60  countries  (a  fact  that  testifies  to  the  global¬ 
ization  of  business  and  IT),  is  different.  Even  their  professors  admit  it.  “They  don’t  complain.  They  don’t 
moan.  They  don’t  whimper.  They  stand  and  deliver,”  says  Kenneth  P. 

Morse,  one  of  Sloan’s  high-octane  practitioner  professors  (he  cofounded 
3Com),  who  directs  its  Entrepreneurship  Center. 
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MBA  students  from  the  class  of 2001  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of  Management 
strike  a  pose  on  the  roof  of  the  Sloan  building. 
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Potter  J.  Kara! _ 

Age  27 

Hometown  Bergen,  Norway 

Major  New  product  and  venture  development 

Former  job  Consultant  with  McKinsey  &  Co.  Imported  pens  and  cassette  tapes 
with  a  friend  when  he  was  an  enterprising  11  year  old. 

Personal  philosophy  “I  want  to  take  risks,  make  my  mark  and  make  sure  I  don't 
step  on  anyone  in  the  process.” 

Greatest  achievement  “At  age  17,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  organizing  graduation 
celebrations  for  11,000  high  school  students  in  Norway.” 

Favorite  quote  "A  plan  is  nothing.  Planning  is  everything.” 

Favorite  article  of  clothing  “The  red-brown  shirt  I  got  from  my  fiancee.” 

Verbatim  “There  hasn't  been  so  much  change  in  business  since  the 

Industrial  Revolution.  This  means  that  brainpower  is  more  important 
than  anything.  Young  people  get  hired  for  their  brains,  not  their 
experience.” 


he  says.  “They’re  pushing  for  things  to  hap¬ 
pen  so  fast,  and  that  pressures  us  to  move 
fast.  The  students  have  very  little  tolerance 
for  bureaucracy.  We  see  more  and  more  of 
that  pressure  every  year.”  To  keep  up  with 
the  students,  Essa  says  that  the  school’s  role 
is  to  give  them  guidance,  discipline  and  sup¬ 
port.  Or,  as  Morse  says,  “A  rope,  resources 
and  a  Rolodex.” 

Even  before  the  students  in  the  class  of 
2001  set  foot  on  campus,  they  were  using  the 
web  to  get  to  know  each  other.  Several  enter¬ 
ing  students  launched  a  club  on  Yahoo  in 
spring  1999  for  new  master’s  candidates. 
This  chat  room  and  discussion  board  proved 
to  be  the  ultimate  sticky  application;  at  one 
time  it  was  the  largest  business  school  chat 
club  on  Yahoo,  with  360  people  participat¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  they  hit  campus,  other  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class,  some  of  whom  had  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Yahoo  chat  club,  wanted  to 
set  up  an  online  face  book  and  an  online 


MBA  Program  Director 
Margaret  Andrews,  herself  a  Sloan  alum 
from  the  class  of  ’92,  says  the  class  of  2001  is 
“an  extremely  energetic  class.  They  have  a 
very  can-do,  very  positive  attitude.  Being  so 
web  savvy,  they’re  pushing  us  to  be  more 


web  savvy,  and 

that’s  a  good  thing.”  A1  Essa,  Sloan’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  systems,  agrees.  “Their 
forward-looking  thrust  and  initiative  made 
us  aware  that  we  have  to  be  ahead  of  them,” 


Kurt  Leafstrand  (left),  Mark  Freiheit  ( center ) 
and  Ahron  Herring  (right)  didn’t  consider  how 
the  school  would  react  when  they  put  a  student 
face  book  online. 
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what  business  students  do:  network. 

Herring  wrote  down  his  peers’  names  as 
Freiheit,  armed  with  a  digital  camera,  took 
informal  photos  of  them — some  smiling 
broadly  with  excitement  about  the  new  year, 
others  still  groggy  from  the  previous  night’s 
debauchery.  At  the  same  time,  Leafstrand 
frantically  coded  an  Oracle  database  appli¬ 
cation  that  he  adapted  from  an  e-commerce 
app  he  had  developed  for  his  own  software 
company,  Forge  Software  Corp.  (he  owns 
one-third  of  it),  whose  product  is  used  for 
project  scheduling  in  manufacturing.  The 
first  semester  at  Sloan  (known  as  “boot 
camp”  by  both  students  and  faculty  for  its 
grueling  courses  in  accounting,  economics, 
finance  and  strategy)  hadn’t  even  started,  and 
already  these  three  students  were  under  the 
gun;  they  wanted  to  get  the  face  book  online 
as  soon  as  possible. 

And  they  did.  The  password-protected 
face  book  went  live  Aug.  24,  a  week  after 
orientation  started.  They  hosted  it  on  Forge 
Software’s  web  server.  Three  days  later,  they 


Age  29 

Hometown  Louisville,  Ky. 

Major  Strategic  management  and  consulting 

Former  job  Helped  build  Simon  &  Schuster’s  intranet. 
Worked  on  an  internet  cafe  startup  in  1994. 

Personal  philosophy  "Keep  learning  new  things  and 
expanding  my  scope;  balance  hard  work  with  serious 
relaxation." 

Greatest  achievements  “Managing  an  intranet  network 
for  the  world’s  largest  book  publisher.  Finishing  a  New 
York  Times  Sunday  diagramless  crossword  puzzle. 
Learning  to  drive  a  stick  shift.  Learning  to  water  ski.” 

Favorite  quote  "I  will  sell  this  house  today.  I  will  sell  this 
house  today.  I  will  sell  this  house  today....” 

-Annette  Bening  in  American  Beauty 

Favorite  article  of  clothing  “My  new  black  leather  boots." 

Verbatim  “Everyone  at  Sloan  wants  to  be  a  leader. 
Nobody  is  here  because  they’re  an  underperformer." 


an  online  face  book.  They  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  way  for  the  new  crop  of  Sloanies 
to  get  to  know  each  other  and  begin  doing 


Liz  Ronnsavall 


Al  Essa  (left)  and  Kenneth  Morse  joke  that  the 
only  way  to  get  something  done  is  to  let  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  it  themselves. 


calendar.  Though  the  technology  was  avail¬ 
able,  and  they  knew  how  to  use  it,  the  stu¬ 
dents  ran  into  snags  when  dealing  with  the 
administration.  Even  at  Sloan,  where  faculty 
members  view  students  as  the  muses  of  inno¬ 
vation,  spitfire  change  is  hard  to  achieve. 
And  it  won’t  be  easy  when  the  students  get 
out  into  the  so-called  real  world  either. 

Perhaps  that’s  the  biggest  lesson  they’ll 
learn  at  one  of  America’s  most  progressive 
business  schools:  Change  isn’t  that  easy. 


Quick  and  Dirty 


s  the  class  of  2001  filed  into  a  spacious 
lecture  hall  in  the  modern,  green  glass  Tang 
building  (named  for  Jack  C.  Tang,  class  of 
’49,  chairman  of  Tristate  Holdings,  a  Hong 
Kong-based  apparel  manufacturer)  during 
their  orientation  last  August,  three  students, 
Ahron  Herring,  Mark 
Freiheit  and  Kurt 
Leafstrand,  were 
busily  creating 
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received  an  e-mail  from  Sloan’s  office  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  asking  them  if  they  had 
received  permission  from  the  students  to 
post  this  information,  who  had  the  right  to 
use  it  and  whether  recruiters  would  be  able 
to  see  it — questions  that  in  their  haste  the 
students  hadn’t  considered.  Though  they 
were  not  told  to  take  down  their  face  book, 
they  were  informed  that  educational  ser¬ 
vices,  which  was  putting  together  its  annual 
hard  copy  face  book,  was  planning  to  post 
its  own  version  on  MIT’s  website  in 
September.  But  September  wasn’t  soon 
enough  for  Herring,  Freiheit  and  Leafstrand. 
They  knew  the  students  needed  it  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  that’s  all  they  were  concerned  with 
when  they  put  it  up.  Good  thing,  because  the 
administration’s  online  version  never 
appeared  in  September.  (They  had  to  work 
out  some  bugs,  they  said.)  It  was  scheduled 
to  go  live  in  January.  It  didn’t.  And,  as  of 
the  end  of  February,  it  hadn’t. 

It  was  then  that  the  enterprising  students 
started  to  suspect  that  their  quick-and-dirty 
endeavor  wasn’t  in  sync  with  Sloan’s  broader 
and  longer-term  concerns  about  its  legal 
responsibility  for  the  content  on  its  website. 
(Nevertheless,  their  face  book  still  lives 
online,  somewhere  in  cyberspace,  according 
to  Herring  and  Leafstrand,  who  had  to 
neglect  the  face  book  once  their  professors 
began  piling  on  the  work.) 


They  know  that  this  is  a  way  station 
to  the  real  world,  and  they  know  that 
they’d  better  get  real./ 


-Kenneth  Morse,  director,  Sloan’s  Entrepreneurship  Center 


The  students  didn’t  anticipate  having  to  deal 
with  the  86-year-old  institution’s  policies 
and  procedures.  Unless  they  plan  to  start 
their  own  companies  immediately  upon 
receiving  their  degrees,  they’ll  have  to  get 
used  to  following  established  ways  of 
approaching  projects.  For  when  they  reen¬ 
ter  the  professional  world  they’ll  find  them¬ 
selves  up  against  corporate  systems,  struc¬ 
tures,  architectures  and  processes  over 
which  they’ll  have  limited  control.  “They 
know  that  this  is  a  way  station  to  the  real 
world,  and  they  know  that  they’d  better  get 
real,”  says  the  tough-talking  Morse. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Sloan  class  of 
2001  will  wreak  havoc  on  their  companies’ 
IS  organizations  by  developing  their  own  pet 
projects  that  don’t  mesh  with  the  company 
IT  infrastructure?  Probably  not.  They’re 
smart  and  they’re  learning  that  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  projects  are  those  that  are  aligned 
with  long-term  goals.  Meanwhile,  adminis¬ 


trators  are  finding  that  the  fastest  way  to  fin¬ 
ish  any  IT  project  is  to  put  it  in  the  capable 
hands  of  the  class  of  2001. 

Do  IT  Yourself 

ast  May,  while  every  other  student  at 
Sloan  was  cramming  for  final  exams,  three 
ambitious  freshmen  in  the  class  of  2000  had 
other  things  on  their  mind.  Rami  Habal 
(who  will  be  graduating  with  the  class  of 
2001  because  he’s  pursuing  both  an  MBA 
from  Sloan  and  a  master’s  in  public  admin¬ 
istration  from  Harvard),  David  Lam  and 
Julian  Ting  were  thinking  about  developing  a 
portal  for  the  entrepreneurial  community. 
E-MIT  ( e-mit.mit.edu ),  as  they  named  it, 
would  connect  the  brainpower  at  MIT  with 
entrepreneurs  seeking  staff,  consulting  firms 
wanting  to  extend  their  name  to  the  MIT 
community  and  venture  capitalists  seeking 
the  next  billion-dollar  business  plan.  The  trio 


Smaranda  Moisesm 


Age  31 

Hometown  Cluj,  Romania 

Major  Strategic  management  and  consulting 

Former  job  Worked  for  consulting  firm  Archimedes  Systems  in  Waltham,  Mass. 

Personal  philosophy  “I  always  try  to  see  the  bright  side  of  things  and  be 
happy  with  the  choices  I  make.  I  want  to  keep  reaching  for  the  impossible." 

Greatest  achievement  "Balancing  a  very  challenging  and  successful  career 
with  my  personal  life.  [She  has  two  children  ages  6  and  9.]  Making  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  my  life  complement  and  support  each  other." 

Favorite  quote  “In  Romania,  we  say  that  each  man  makes  his  own 
luck.  I  don't  believe  in  winning  the  lottery.  Everything  I’ve  done  so 
far  was  based  on  hard  work  and  planned  thinking.” 

Verbatim  "I  want  to  return  to  Romania  and  help  bring  the 
economy  out  of  the  dumpster." 
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The  E-MIT  team  (from  left):  Julian  Ting, 
Sandeep  Swadia,  Rami  Habal  and  David  Lam. 


organizations  that  we  thought  would  be 
interested  in  it,”  says  Morse. 

Then  the  E-MIT  team  approached  Essa 
for  his  IT  resources.  “I  asked  them  when  they 
wanted  it  up,”  recalls  Essa.  “They  said,  ‘We 
want  it  done  in  a  month.’  I  said,  ‘A  month?’ 
I  talked  about  it  with  other  folks,  and  they 
laughed,”  he  says.  “The  students  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  the  site,  and  they  would  do 
anything  to  make  it  happen.  They  did  all  the 
work  and  they  had  a  prototype  running  in 
two  weeks,”  he  adds.  Two-and-a-half 
months  later  the  students  had  designed, 
built,  funded  and  launched  E-MIT. 

“The  joke  in  the  administration,”  says 
Morse,  “is  that  the  only  way  to  do  some¬ 
thing  is  to  let  the  students  do  it  them¬ 
selves.”  A  total  of  10  students  built  the 
website  (there  are  currently  40  working 
on  it),  which  as  of  January  2000  had 


The  students  were  determined  to 
build  the  site,  and  they  would  do 
anything  to  make  it  happen.  They  had 
a  prototype  running  in  two  weeks. 


-Al  Essa,  director  of  IS,  Sloan  School 


put  together  a  15-minute  presentation, 
which  they  gave  to  Professor  Morse  to  get 
his  support  and  approval. 

“I  agreed  with  it  on  the  spot,”  says  Morse. 
“It  was  a  no-brainer.” 

But  the  semester  soon  ended,  and  Habal, 
Lam  and  Ting  left  Cambridge  for  their  sum¬ 
mer  jobs.  Habal  went  to  Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting  Strategic  Services  to  work  on  a  sales 
strategy  project  and  then  joined  Cisco 
Systems  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  where  he  worked 
with  the  cable  broadband  group.  Lam  was 
also  working  on  broadband  projects  at 
Cisco,  while  Ting  served  as  a  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Dell  Online  in  Austin,  Texas.  The 
three  developed  their  ideas  for  E-MIT  via 
e-mail  over  the  summer. 

When  they  returned  to  campus  that  fall, 
they  met  with  Morse,  Program  Director 
Andrews,  IS  Director  Essa  and  Marilyn 
Cronin  from  the  Career  Development  Office. 
Habal,  Lam  and  Ting  showed  them  how 
registered  users  would  be  able  to  log  on  and 


find  a  job  board  where  entrepreneurs  could 
post  open  positions  at  their  startups.  Users 
could  join  discussion  forums  and  find  a  cal¬ 
endar  of  events  related  to  entrepreneurship 
as  well  as  articles  on  e-business  written  by 
venture  capitalists  and  analysts  with  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers  and  McKinsey  &  Co. 

Habal,  Lam  and  Ting  asked  the  faculty 
members  for  help  raising  money  to  cover 
their  startup  expenses,  for  things  like  servers, 
web  tools,  IT  services  and  advertising.  “We 
introduced  the  students  to  companies  and 


1,750  registered  users,  among  them  CEOs  of 
companies  and  partners  with  major  consult¬ 
ing  firms.  (The  list  is  kept  confidential.) 

Lam,  a  new  products  and  venture  devel¬ 
opment  major,  says  that  although  the  E-MIT 
launch  process  went  smoothly,  his  team 
spent  50  percent  of  its  time  checking  in  with 
the  administration.  “There  were  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  administrative  checkpoints 
that  we  had  to  meet  along  the  way.  One 
challenge  was  continually  learning  about 
how  things  work  in  a  university,”  he  says. 
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Five  empty  seats. 
Twenty-five  anxious  passengers. 
One  woman  with  a  laptop. 
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Make  that  four  empty  seats. 

Sara  Berg  had  a  problem:  her  flight  was 
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and  automatically. 

What  is  mySAP.com?  It's  an  Internet 
solution  that  connects  different  companies - 
along  with  their  employees,  customers, 
suppliers,  and  partners  -  so  they  can  work 
together  as  one. 

Want  to  know  the  rest  of  the  story?  Visit 
www.sap.com/ mysap  and  we'll  tell  you. 

you  can.  it  does. 


©2000  SAP  AG.  SAP,  the  SAP  logo,  and  the  mySAP.com  logo  are  registered 
trademarks  of  SAP  AG  in  Germany  and  several  other  countries. 
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What’s  important  in  proposing  these 
projects  like  E-MIT,  is  knowing 
who  your  interested  parties  are  and  how 
you  can  bring  them  together. 

-Sandeep  Swadia 


He  explains  that  one  of  the  administration’s 
main  concerns  was  that  E-MIT  not  be  used 
to  make  a  profit;  it  would  have  to  remain  a 
nonprofit  educational  program  in  keeping 
with  MIT’s  nonprofit  status. 

Sandeep  Swadia,  another  new  products 
and  venture  development  major  in  the  class 
of  2001,  has  committed  himself  to  making 
sure  E-MIT  lives  on  when  the  class  of  2000 
graduates  next  month.  “E-MIT  had  so  much 
motivation  because  there’s  so  much  value. 
When  we  talk  about  it  to  VCs,  their  eyes 
sparkle,”  he  says.  What’s  important  in 
proposing  these  projects,  adds  Swadia,  is 
knowing  who  your  interested  parties  are  and 


how  you  can  bring  them  together. 

And  that’s  another  thing  the  class  of  2001 
really  knows  how  to  do.  Lam  says  that  stu¬ 
dents  like  Swadia  (who  also  helped  launch 
the  popular  Yahoo  club)  are  best  suited  to 
find  solutions  to  one  of  E-MTT’s  biggest  chal¬ 
lenges — building  a  community  for  its  users. 
Lam  explains  that  E-MIT  is  a  way  for  them 
to  take  what  they  learned  from  the  Yahoo 
site  and  channel  it  toward  a  more  public 
effort,  while  helping  them  build  skills  that 
employers  value  highly.  “Being  a  leader  in 
our  group,  you  see  all  the  technical  chal¬ 
lenges  related  to  building  a  website  and 
running  a  web  business,”  says  Lam.  For 


instance,  he  and  his  teammates  are  con¬ 
stantly  thinking  about  the  reliability  of  the 
site:  It  has  to  be  up  24/7  and  users  have  to 
be  able  to  log  in  easily.  Scalability  is  another 
issue.  Within  just  six  weeks  of  the  Dec.  4, 
1999,  launch,  E-MIT  had  nearly  1,800 
users,  and  Lam  anticipates  strong  growth. 

As  long  as  these  student-run  initiatives 
serve  a  multitude  of  interests,  including  those 
of  the  faculty  and  the  business  community, 
these  plans  will  roll  smoothly.  But  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  they  don’t? 

Steering  the  Queen  Mary 

nother  project  that  the  class  of  2000 
initiated  that  2001  saw  come  to  fruition  is  an 
online  calendar  listing  all  the  events  taking 
place  on  the  Sloan  campus.  “It’s  been  talked 
around  school  a  lot,  a  year  before  I  got 
here,”  says  Andrews,  who  became  program 
director  in  August  1999.  “When  I  came  on, 
there  was  much  more  talk  about  the  calen¬ 
dar.  The  students  were  saying,  ‘We  need  this. 
It  would  help  us  manage  our  lives  better.’ 
We  said,  ‘Yeah,  you’re  right.’”  She  adds  that 


Sandeep  Swadia 

Age  30 

Hometown  Bombay,  India 


Major  New  products  and  venture  development 

Former  job  Led  the  internet  division  of  System  Resources  Corp.  (SRC)  in  Burlington,  Mass. 
Most  recently  worked  for  Boston-based  Computer  Sciences  Corp. 

Personal  philosophy  “To  align  myself  with  principles  such  as  integrity,  trustworthiness, 
sharing  and  fairness.  These  deeper  values  are  always  more  lasting  than  quick  charisma.” 

Greatest  achievement  “Professionally,  I  am  proud  to  have  risen  in  SRC  from  a  summer 
intern  to  a  program  manager.  In  the  musical  arena,  I  have  been  fortunate  to  per¬ 
form  at  Radio  City  Music  Hall  and  Madison  Square  Garden.  [Swadia  plays 
percussion.]  As  a  community  servant,  I  found  gratification  from  working 
with  second-generation  Indian  youths  to  preserve  and  promote 
South  Asian  culture.  Personally,  I  feel  thankful  every  day 
that  I  had  the  courage  to  move  to  the  U.S.  from  India." 

Favorite  quote  “Skate  where  the  puck  is  going  to  be, 
not  where  the  puck  is.”  -Wayne  Gretzky 

Verbatim  “I  don’t  want  to  be  the  next  Amazon.com. 

I  have  nothing  against  Amazon,  but  I  don’t  know  where 
they’re  creating  value.  My  personal  problem  [with  that] 
is  that  you  start  a  company  and  are  thinking  about  an  exit 
strategy.  If  I  have  to  start  something,  it  had  better  be  long 
term.  It’s  like  falling  in  love." 
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At  last,  a  UPS  that’s  as 
configurable  asyou  are. 


The  new  Axxium  Pro  UPS,  the  Best  solution  for  _your  expanding  network 


Axxium  Pro. 


With  the  Axxium  Pro’s  highly  modular 
design,  you  could  say  it's  got  as  many 
sides  to  its  personality  as  you  do!  Each 
time  your  network  expands,  the 
Axxium  Pro  can  be  easily  reconfig¬ 
ured  to  suit  the  uniQue  demands  of 
your  enterprise. 

The  Axxium  Pro  combines 
N+X  power  and  logic  redundancy 


The  Best  Solution.1*1  with  hot-swappable  power  and 


battery  modules,  all  in  a  modular  design  that’s  scalable  from 
3-l8kVA.  Making  it  the  Best  flexible  UPS  solution  in  the  IT 
space.  And  the  price?  It's  configured  to  fit  your  budget,  no 
matter  who  you  are  today.  Call  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  more 
information  about  Best  Power’s  newest  UPS  system. 


www.axxiumpro.com 

1.800.469.4842 


■h  Power 

UNINTERRUPTIBLE 
POWER  SYSTEMS 


(0  2000  Ocst  Power 


Education 


after  a  year  of  talk  it  was  only  in  January 
2000  that  students  and  administrators  finally 
drew  up  a  proposal  for  it.  (The  calendar 
went  live  the  following  February.) 

Granted,  the  implementation  took  a  quick 
four  weeks,  so  why  did  it  take  a 
year  to  draw  up  a  proposal? 

“If  the  calendar  was  a  stand¬ 
alone  project,”  says  Essa,  “it 
would  be  a  no-brainer.  We  could 
have  had  it  up  in  a  few  days.  But 
with  IT,  things  have  to  be  inte¬ 
grated.  If  it’s  going  to  be  institu¬ 
tional,  it  needs  to  sync  to  other 
databases  on  the  network.”  Essa 
explains  that  students  tend  to  focus  their 
efforts  on  getting  a  project  up  and  running 
while  overlooking  both  the  impact  on  the 
school  and  how  they’re  going  to  sustain  it. 
“People  think  technology  is  the  solution,  and 
they  underestimate  the  process,”  he  says. 

Liz  Rounsavall,  a  29-year-old  strategic 
management  and  consulting 
major  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  sees  firsthand  working 
on  the  student  govern¬ 
ment  how  difficult  it  can 
be  to  coordinate  efforts 
between  students  and 
the  administration, 
offers  her  perspective. 


“Anytime  you  try  to  change  a  big  institu¬ 
tion,  it’s  like  trying  to  steer  the  Queen  Mary. 
In  the  end,  the  administration  is  a  poli¬ 
tical  body.  They’ll  be  here  in  two  years  and 
we  won’t.  As  long  as  it  looks  good  for 


pany’s  computing  architecture  and  the 
impact  it  has  on  the  total  cost  of  ownership. 

But  what’s  different  in  the  case  of  Sloan  is 
that  many  of  today’s  students  will  be  tomor¬ 
row’s  CEOs  and  CFOs.  The  students  in  the 


The  administration  has  to  keep  an  eye  on 

standards  to  make  sure  they  are  integrated 
with  the  long-term  infrastructure. 


prospective  students,  they’ll  be  supportive,” 
she  says. 

Like  the  face  book,  the  calendar  project 
highlights  the  inevitably  diverging  agendas  of 
students  and  administrators.  Students  come 
to  Sloan  for  two  years,  demanding  certain 
applications  without  being  overly  concerned 
with  IT  standards  and  policy  issues.  The 
administration,  by  contrast,  has  to  keep  an 
eye  on  standards  to  make  sure  they  are  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  long-term  infrastructure. 
This  sort  of  dynamic  is  reflected  in  the  real 
world,  where  end  users  want  their  company 
desktop  PCs  to  have  the  same  applications 
and  features  as  their  home  computers,  with¬ 
out  realizing  what  that  means  for  the  com- 


Ahron  Herring 


Age  25 

Hometown  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Major  New  products  and  venture  development 
Former  job  A  bond  market  salesman  with  Merrill  Lynch 

Personal  philosophy  “Appreciate  what  I  have,  aspire  to  the 
most  I  might  achieve  and  share  in  success  with  society.” 

Greatest  achievement  “Being  a  steadfast  friend  to  my  brothers 
through  thick  and  thin." 

Favorite  quote  “A  good  name  is  better  than  the  finest  oil.” 
-Talmud,  Ethics  of  the  Fathers 

Favorite  article  of  clothing  “A  tuxedo  because  you  can’t  help 
but  look  good  when  you’re  all  purty'd  up.” 

Verbatim  "Innovation  doesn’t  happen  every  six  months. 

It  happens  every  two  months,  if  not  more  often. 
Organizations  need  to  ask  themselves,  How  open 
are  you  to  constant  innovation?" 


class  of  2001  will  no  doubt  have  a  less  gen¬ 
eral  and  more  value-based  understanding  of 
technology  and  its  business  applications  than 
the  current  breed  of  AARP  -card  waving 
CEOs.  Because  of  their  constructive  attitude 
toward  information  technology,  this  genera¬ 
tion  of  technology-friendly  MBAs  finally  has 
the  proper  skills  and  education  to  resolve  the 
business  and  IT  alignment  conundrum  that 
has  puzzled  executives  for  far  too  long.  Under 
their  purview,  business  and  IT  will  be  inher¬ 
ently  aligned. 

In  web-enabling  student  life,  the  class  of 
2001  is  learning  the  importance  of  under¬ 
standing  the  environment  in  which  they  are 
working  to  effect  change.  Herring  summa¬ 
rizes  what  he  learned  from  working  with  the 
Sloan  administration  on  the  face  book:  “The 
school  is  an  ongoing  process.  When  you 
innovate,  it  has  to  be  in  the  context  of  the 
ongoing  evolution  of  the  school.  MIT  does 
a  reasonably  good  job  of  balancing  policy 
concerns  with  the  need  to  innovate.  It  can 
be  really  dynamic,  yet  it’s  not  a  four-person 
startup  that  can  sit  down  over  coffee  and 
switch  markets.  The  school  needs  to  ask 
where  it  really  wants  to  go  as  an  institution 
over  the  long  term.” 

Then,  Sloan  has  to  find  the  students,  like 
those  in  the  class  of  2001,  who  can  take  it 
there.  HE 

Staff  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  was  impressed  by  the 
Sloan  students  she  met.  Were  you?  E-mail  her  at 
mlevinson@cio.com. 
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SeeReports  >eeAnalysisSeePerformance 


SeeBusiness. 


It's  an  e-business  world.  You  have  to  move  fast.  Do  you  have  what  it  takes 
to  succeed?  How  about  a  solution  that  empowers  your  entire  enterprise 
for  decision-making  in  the  Internet  economy.  A  solution  that  puts  the 
right  information  into  the  hands  of  the  right  people,  whether  they're 
analysts  or  line  managers,  customers  or  suppliers.  A  solution  that 
integrates  information  from  traditional  and  new  e-business  processes,  so 
people  can  improve  business  performance  based  on  a  unified  view  of  the 
entire  enterprise.  How  about  a  solution  from  a  single  vendor  that  you  can 
deploy  at  e-speed,  and  that's  easy  to  manage. 

How  about  Cognos  Enterprise  Business  Intelligence?  What  else  would  you 
expect  from  the  global  leader? 

Now's  the  time  to  SeeBusiness.  Now's  the  time  to  SeeResults.  Now's 
the  time  to  SeeCognos. 


L 


SeeCognos  at  www.cognos.com/seefuture 


Cognos,  the  Cognos  logo,  and  SeeBusiness  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Cognos  Incorporated. 
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Better  Buying  Online 

Procurement  software  can  streamline  ordering  and  help  you  find 
bargains — but  it’s  still  in  its  infancy  by  heather  harreld 


Edited  by  Sari  Kalin  and 
Chris  Lindquist.  Send 
your  thoughts  and  ideas 
for  future  columns  to 
et@cio.com. 


WHEN  YOU  SPEND  $10  billion  annually  on 
materials  and  services,  anything  that  gets  you 
better  prices  or  makes  for  a  more  efficient  buy¬ 
ing  process  looks  appealing.  For  San  Francisco- 
based  Chevron  Corp.,  internet  procurement 


offered  both  lures — letting  the  company  sim¬ 
plify  its  ordering  structure  while  simulta¬ 
neously  helping  winnow  its  list  of  28,000 
suppliers  down  to  those  offering  the  deepest  vol¬ 
ume  discounts. 


product  development. ..running  Windows  and  Linux. ..XML 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  RICHARD  LILLASH 


PERHApS  TRUE  WISDOM  IS  NOT 

Possessing  knowledge, 

BUT  KNOWING  WHOM  TO  ASK. 

The  path  to  great  customer  support  is  paved  with  questions. 

Enter  Quaan™  Not  just  smart,  Quaan  is  wise. 
For  Quaan  is  more  than  another  corporate  Web  self-help  tool. 


'  1 

f  'A 


Quaan’s  omniscient  neural  network  technology 


understands  natural  language  so  it  can  readily  answer 
your  customers’  most  difficult  questions. 
Which  means  fewer  phone  calls  and  fewer  e-mails 
from  your  customers.  And  inner  peace  for  you. 
For  further  enlightenment  call  1-800-854-7195 


or  visit  us  at  www.quaan.com. 


Wisdom  tor  the  Web. 


I  N  C 


“The  overall  goal  is  to  direct  the  spend¬ 
ing  and  eliminate  maverick  or  rogue  buy¬ 
ing,”  says  Chevron  CIO  Dave  Clementz. 
“Channeling  these  expenditures  is  going 
to  get  the  savings.  We’ve  seen  discounts 
of  anywhere  from  10  percent  to  30  per¬ 
cent  from  suppliers.” 

To  find  those  savings  Chevron  chose  a 
solution  from  Ariba,  called  the  Operating 
Resource  Management  System  (ORMS), 
which  provides  a  front-end  to  support 
online  transactions  and  link  purchasing 
data  to  ERP  and  legacy  systems.  The  soft¬ 
ware  lets  buyers  place  orders  via  a  desktop 
web  browser  while  streamlining  other 
business  processes,  including  requisitions, 
purchase  orders,  expense  requests  and  ser¬ 


some  businesses  are  turning  to  procure¬ 
ment  software  solutions  for  buying  com¬ 
modities  such  as  office  supplies.  On  the 
sell-side  of  the  market,  companies  are 
exploiting  web-based  commerce  software 
to  extend  ERP  and  other  systems  to  their 
customers.  Then  there’s  the  dark  horse— 
e-marketplaces — that  hope  to  attract  both 
buyers  and  sellers  to  their  web-based  busi- 
ness-to-business  sites. 

Buy-Side  Specialists 

Buy-side  software  puts  the  purchasers  in 
control,  letting  them  create  a  single  web- 
based  interface  to  their  suppliers.  The  ben¬ 
efits  of  such  a  system  can  extend  beyond 
simply  finding  the  best  price  quickly.  A 


A  recent  Concours  Group  survey  of 

i 

buy-side  users  found  that  many  CIOs 
did  not  factor  in  the  hefty  integration 
costs  often  associated  with  launching 
internet  procurement  initiatives. 


vice  orders.  ORMS  even  provides  analy¬ 
sis  and  reporting  tools  that  let  users  eval¬ 
uate  purchasing  data,  a  feature  that 
Clementz  says  is  key  to  negotiating  dis¬ 
counts. 

Extra  efficiency  and  discounts  defi¬ 
nitely  attract  attention.  Fueled  by  widely 
publicized  growth  opportunities — For¬ 
rester  Research  predicts  that  U.S.  inter¬ 
net  business-to-business  sales  will  grow 
from  $406  billion  this  year  to  $2.7  tril¬ 
lion  in  2004 — the  internet  commerce 
software  market  is  becoming  crowded 
with  products.  But  according  to  For¬ 
rester,  the  most  obvious  potential  provid¬ 
ers — ERP  vendors — have  been  late  to 
market  with  web-enabled  versions,  and 
many  businesses  report  that  the  existing 
solutions  do  not  offer  the  flexibility 
needed  for  e-commerce.  In  the  meantime, 


properly  implemented  system  can  also 
reduce  operational  overhead. 

That’s  what  Alan  Daniel,  procurement 
tools  manager  at  Dallas-based  Texas 
Instruments,  was  looking  for  when  he 
evaluated  procurement  software  for  his 
company.  “Most  of  the  cost  of  processing 
the  transactions  is  tied  up  in  the  people 
who  are  doing  it,”  Daniel  says.  “Wherever 
I  can  redeploy  the  operational  resources  to 
supplier  management,  that’s  the  thing  that 
allows  me  to  get  material  cost  savings.” 

Daniel  says  his  company  would  have 
had  to  hire  20  additional  people  to  process 
the  orders  that  the  company’s  new  Intel- 
isys  Electronic  Commerce  (EEC)  enterprise 
system  handles.  The  IEC  system,  which 
replaced  a  homegrown  legacy  catalog 
procurement  system,  connects  buyers  to 
suppliers  through  the  purchaser’s  browser 


new ,  , 

products 


Keeping  Internet  Time 


Paper  time  sheets  are  just  so 
old  economy.  Galileo  Development 
Systems  offers  a  web-based  time¬ 
keeping  application,  lntr@Vision 
Time  1.0,  that  integrates  with 
existing  accounting  and  payroll 
systems.  Contract  workers,  consul¬ 
tants  or  any  other  employees  who 
need  to  record  the  amount  of  time 
they  spend  on  a  project  can  just 
enter  their  hours  via  a  web  browser. 
lntr@Vision  Time  is  offered  as  a 
service  or  via  an  ASP  model;  it  can 
also  be  licensed  and  run  onsite. 

On  an  ASP  basis,  lntr@Vision  Time 
is  available  for  a  monthly  fee  start¬ 
ing  at  $400  for  organizations  as 
small  as  15  people.  Software 
licensing  is  priced  on  a  per-seat 
basis  plus  an  annual  maintenance 
fee.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.galileodev.com  or  call 


404  877-0187. 


Web-Enabling  the 
Product  Pipeline 

It  takes  a  complex  web  of  people 
to  develop  a  new  product.  That’s 
why  Integrated  Development 
Enterprise  is  bringing  the  product 
development  process  to  the  web. 
Its  new  internet-based  develop¬ 
ment  chain  management  (DCM) 
software  suite,  IDweb,  aims  to 
integrate  and  automate  all  aspects 
of  the  product  development 
process.  Internal  employees  as 
well  as  customers  and  partners 
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ITS  THICKER  THAN  A  WAFFLEf  THINNER  THAN  A  PIZZA  BOX 
IBM  H AS  DELIVERED  ITS  THINNEST  NETFINITY®  SERVER 

THE  MEW  NETFINITY 


EVER.  AT  I.Tf"  TAU  AMR  19"  WIDE 
4C00R  is  an  AMAziNfriY  fast  and  powerful  1-  or 

2-WAY  INTEL®  PROCESSOR -BASED  SERVER.  STARTING 
At  only  ,319  *  You  cAn  afford  to  rAc*  And  stack 
As  manY  as  Your  space-starved  e-Bu$jNEss  requires 
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4000R 


For  MORE  DETAILS  AND  PRODUCT  SPECS,  cAu  |  888  SHOP-  IBM,  ext. 7252 
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Price  of  Netfinily  4000R  model  865211 Y  Is  based  on  estimated  leseller  price  and  does  not  include  an  operating  system.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  v  •  u  v  I  '>«  r  . 
specifications  and  availability  may  change  without  notice.  IBM.  Nettinity  and  the  e-business  logo  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  lnli-i  iuitnm.il 
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and  includes  built-in  controls  to  ensure 
that  only  authorized  buyers  make  pur¬ 
chases  and  that  those  purchases  fall  within 
preset  spending  limits.  The  company, 
which  spends  approximately  $5  billion  on 
goods  and  services  each  year,  intends  to 
use  the  system  to  take  care  of  30  percent 
of  its  procurement  transactions. 

Not  Necessarily  Easy 

It  all  sounds  good,  but  early  adopters 
have  encountered  pitfalls  with  buy-side 
technolog)',  says  Edward  Roche,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  research  director  of  The  Con- 
cours  Group,  a  Kingwood,  Texas-based 


ERP  system  you  need  to  attach.  Connect¬ 
ing  legacy  systems  will  require  custom 
programming.  And  these  interfaces  may 
need  further  revision  as  new  versions  of 
the  procurement  software  or  the  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  roll  out. 

In  addition,  Roche  says  vendors  in  the 
emerging  buy-side  market  have  yet  to  set¬ 
tle  on  firm  pricing  structures  for  their  solu¬ 
tions,  leaving  ample  room  for  savvy  CIOs 
to  negotiate  attractive  price  tags  for  pro¬ 
curement  software. 

“They  sort  of  price  it  based  on  how 
much  you  can  pay  and  what  it’s  worth  to 
you,”  Roche  says.  “The  best  advice  is  to 


“Some  of  the  biggest  issues  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  the  cultural 
issues  involving  the  romantic  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  old-style  system.” 


-John  Ramacciotti,  vice  president  of  procurement,  Cypress  Semiconductor 


research  and  consulting  firm.  He  says  a 
recent  survey  of  buy-side  users  found  that 
many  CIOs  did  not  factor  in  the  hefty 
integration  costs  often  associated  with 
launching  internet  procurement  initiatives. 
He  adds  that  while  the  basic  software  for 
digital  purchasing  systems  is  reasonably 
priced,  his  research  indicates  that  the  costs 
to  integrate  those  with  ERP  systems  or 
legacy  ordering  systems  can  be  two  to  five 
times  more  than  the  cost  to  install  an  iso¬ 
lated  system. 

“The  CIO  needs  to  consider  how  the 
system  fits  into  the  entire  purchasing  cycle, 
not  just  the  price  comparison  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  order  itself,”  he  says.  “It  is  the 
interface  between  the  digital  purchasing 
system  and  your  preexisting  enterprise 
process  that  is  a  serious  risk  in  adopting 
this  technology.  It’s  being  done,  but  basi¬ 
cally  it’s  an  integration  issue  that  you’ve 
got  to  build  into  your  cost  estimate.” 

The  interface  also  depends  on  what 


get  a  really  tough  negotiator  in  there  to  cut 
the  deal.” 

Technical  implementation  and  price 
may  not  be  the  only  hurdles,  though. 
Before  launching  its  new  Ariba  ORMS 
procurement  system  last  September,  San 
Jose,  Calif.-based  Cypress  Semiconductor 
still  relied  on  a  paper-based  requisition 
process.  When  fully  implemented  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  the  soft¬ 
ware  will  help  the  company  purchase 
between  $90  million  and  $100  million 
worth  of  supplies  annually,  says  John 
Ramacciotti,  Cypress’s  vice  president  of 
procurement.  Despite  the  seemingly 
mammoth  technology  leap  from  the  old 
system  to  an  online  system,  however, 
Ramacciotti  says  the  toughest  challenges 
he  faced  revolved  around  people,  not 
technology. 

“Some  of  the  biggest  issues  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  the  cultural  issues 
involving  the  romantic  attachment  to  the 


new  , 

products 


can  access  product  development 
information  via  a  web  browser, 
helping  to  speed  product  develop¬ 
ment.  Among  its  features,  the  suite 
offers  project  planning,  project 
management,  resource  allocation 
and  portfolio  management  capabil¬ 
ities;  it  can  interface  with  Microsoft 
Project  and  other  such  tools.  The 
system  costs  $170,000  per  appli¬ 
cation  server  and  $2,000  per  user; 
a  typical  deployment  at  a  company 
with  75  users  costs  $387,000.  For 
more  information,  visit  www.ide. 
com  or  call  978  318-9380. 

Look,  Ma,  No  Dongles 

Being  a  mobile  worker  is  hard 
enough  without  having  to  remem¬ 
ber  which  connection  cord  to  use 
with  the  LAN  in  the  office  and 
which  one  to  use  with  the  hotel 
telephone.  A  new  notebook  PC 
card  from  3Com  aims  to  make 
mobile  workers’  (and  IS  support 
staffs’)  lives  easier  by  combining 
LAN  and  dial-up  access  on  one 
card  and  via  one  connector— with 
no  dongles  needed.  The  card  fea¬ 
tures  a  single  XJACK  connector 
that  can  handle  both  telephone 
(RJ-11)  and  LAN  (RJ-45)  plugs  and 
can  automatically  tell  whether  the 
user  is  seeking  to  connect  via  a 
dial-up  line  or  a  LAN.  The  3Com 
Megahertz  10/100  LAN  +  56K 
Global  Modem  CardBus  PC  Card 
also  features  software  that  lets 
users  point  and  click  to  configure 
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It's  time  to  start  thinking  out  of  the  box 
when  it  comes  to  business  to  business. 


Dynamic  B2B.  The  power  to  work  with  anyone,  any  way  you  want.  Now  you  can  expand 
your  trading  network  to  include  all  partners,  from  small  to  large  to  eMarkets.  Then  maximize  those  part¬ 
nerships  by  integrating  them  into  your  enterprise  business  process  with  a  flexible,  XML-based  solution. 
The  future  of  eBusiness  is  Dynamic  B2B.  eXcelon  is  already  there. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.exceloncorp.com,  C^ACeLOll  corp. 


old-style  system,”  he  says.  “The  first  and 
probably  most  important  issue  that  you’ve 
got  to  address  is  the  cultural  change. 
There’s  a  lot  of  preselling  and  groundwork 
preparation  that  needs  to  be  done.” 

Sell,  Sell,  Sell 

On  the  sell  side,  commerce  software 
extends  a  supplier’s  internal  business  data, 
often  contained  in  ERP  systems,  to  cus¬ 
tomers  via  a  web  browser.  Ideally,  the 
technology  provides  customers  a  self- 
service  solution  for  work  that  they  often 
would  have  performed  over  the  phone, 
such  as  placing  orders  and  tracking  ship¬ 
ments.  Many  vendors  in  this  arena  have 
grown  up  focusing  on  specific  vertical 
markets,  such  as  health  care  or  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution,  with 
current  sell-side  market  leaders 
including  Ironside  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Open  Market  and  Art 
Technology  Group. 

School  Specialty,  a  school 
supply  company  based  in 
Appleton,  Wis.,  is  using  Iron¬ 
side’s  Ironworks  software  to 
allow  school  districts  nation¬ 
wide  to  place  electronic  orders 
for  desks,  chairs,  laboratory 
equipment  and  other  supplies. 

Douglas  Lape,  School  Special¬ 
ty’s  vice  president  for  internet 
development,  says  the  Iron¬ 
works  thin-client  solution  allows  cus¬ 
tomers  to  access  product  descriptions, 
photographs  and  other  information  in  less 
than  1.5  seconds. 

In  addition,  he  says,  the  system  lets  the 
company’s  270-member  sales  force  aban¬ 
don  order-taking  duty  and  spend  more 
time  helping  customers.  The  product  has 
also  slashed  order-processing  times  from 
three  weeks  to  three  minutes. 

“The  competition. ..is  not  the  brick- 
and-mortar  company  that  sells  the  same 
school  supplies,”  Lape  says.  “It  is  the  dot¬ 
com  company.  The  fact  that  you  fill  the 
order  does  not  give  you  a  leg  up  if  you’re 
not  providing  the  internet  services.” 


Laurie  Orlov,  research  director  for 
eBusiness  applications  at  Lorrester 
Research,  says  potential  sell-side  users 
should  look  for  vendors  that  have  a  strong 
track  record  developing  solutions  for  cus¬ 
tomers  in  their  specific  industry.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  solutions  should  integrate  order  tak¬ 
ing  with  customer  profile  information  so 
that  customers  can  move  seamlessly  from 
dealing  with  suppliers  over  the  phone  to 
accessing  applications. 

Marketplace  Madness 

Then  there  are  the  marketplaces.  These 
newest  players  in  the  e-commerce  mar¬ 
ket — including  companies  like  Tradex 
Technologies  (recently  acquired  by  Ariba), 
Virtual  Source  and  ConnectInc.com  (now 
part  of  Calico  Commerce) — 
offer  application  platforms  or 
subscription  services  to  web¬ 
sites  that  link  buyers  and  sell¬ 
ers  from  within  vertical  mar¬ 
kets.  More  than  simply  pro¬ 
curement  tools,  these  sites 
often  have  features  such  as 
auctions  and  chat  rooms.  Even 
buyers  are  getting  into  the 
game — Chevron,  for  example, 
is  extending  its  solution  to 
allow  other  energy  companies 
to  purchase  goods  and  services 
from  common  suppliers.  And 
Lorrester  predicts  that  53  per¬ 
cent  of  business-to-business  purchasing 
will  be  through  marketplaces  by  2004. 
But,  Orlov  warns,  this  evolving  market 
has  yet  to  crystallize,  and  CIOs  should 
not  yet  view  these  offerings  as  long-term 
solutions. 

“Anybody  who  buys  now  should 
understand  they  may  have  to  throw  it 
away,”  she  says.  BQ 


Are  you  exploring  the  buy  side  or  the  sell  side 
of  procurement  software  in  your  organization? 
Technology  Editor  Chris  Lindquist  would  like  to 
know  ( et@cio.com ).  Heather  Harreld,  a  Raleigh, 
N.C. -based  freelance  writer,  can  be  reached  at 
harreld@aol.com. 
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Opposite  of 
disintermedia¬ 
tion;  the  new 
trend  of  putting 
middlemen 
back  into  the 
middle  of  web 
commerce. 
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the  modem  for  phone  lines  around 
the  world.  The  card  costs  $269. 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.3com.com/mobile  or  call 
800  638-3266. 

Run,  Run,  Run 

Can't  decide  whether  to  use  Linux 
or  Windows  on  your  PC?  Run  them 
both  with  VMware’s  VMware  2.0. 

The  software's  virtual  machines  let 
users  run  multiple  operating  sys¬ 
tems  concurrently,  isolated  from 
each  other  yet  able  to  interoperate, 
without  having  to  reboot  or  re¬ 
partition  the  hard  disk.  That’s  par¬ 
ticularly  handy  for  developers 
working  on  applications  for  differ¬ 
ent  operating  system  environ¬ 
ments.  Operating  systems  and 
applications  can  run  in  a  window 
or  in  a  full-screen  view,  and  users 
can  toggle  between  them.  VMware 
offers  a  version  for  Linux  and  a 
version  for  Windows  NT  and 
Windows  2000;  new  features  in 
version  2.0  include  support  for 
SCSI  disks  and  CD-ROMs.  The 
cost  is  $299  for  electronic  soft¬ 
ware  distribution  and  $309  for 
packaged  software  distribution. 

For  more  information,  visit  www. 
vmware.com  or  call  650  475-5000. 
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registered  service  mark  and  Impiric  and  '  the  art  +  science  of  customer  relationships"  are  service  marks  of  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc. 


-impiric 


They  can  turn  you  off  in  a  second.  Ignore  your 
carefully  crafted  messages.  And  they  know  it. 
Today’s  customers  hold  all  the  power.  So  how 
do  you  get  them  to  notice  you?  Even  become 
long-term  customers?  Not  with  yesterday’s 
approaches.  With  a  whole  new  category  of 
company.  Impiric.  Where  the  art  and  science 
of  marketing  meld  in  fresh,  new  ways.  Where 
you’ll  find  data,  techniques,  technologies  and 
partnerships  that  don’t  exist  anywhere  else. 
Where  we  unleash  the  best  creative  minds 
to  craft  communications  that  open  doors. 

And  keep  them  open.  Call  Valerie  Taylor  at 
1  877-941-3001.  Or  try  our  free  15-minute 
Customer  Relationship  Management  checkup 
to  see  how  your  company  stacks  up  today. 
Just  visit  www.impiric.com 


Et 
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EDI 

Slow  Train  Coming 

Costly  and  complex,  EDI  has  hardly  been  on  the  fast  track  for 
growth,  but  the  internet  and  XML  promise  to  broaden  its  reach 

BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 


DURING  THE  Berlin  Airlift  in  1948  and 
1949,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  was  faced  with 
the  need  to  unload  and  turn  aircraft 
around  on  the  ground  at  unprecedented 
rates.  They  solved  this  problem  partly 
with  the  help  of  a  new  system,  invented  on 
the  spot,  for  using  Morse  code  to  radio  the 
freight  manifest  of  each  flight  to  the 
ground  teams  responsible  for  unloading 
that  plane  in  advance  of  the  actual  land¬ 
ing.  Legend  has  it  that  when  the  person¬ 
nel  behind  this  effort  returned  to  civilian 
life,  they  realized  that  their  codes  could 
be  used  in  another  application:  teaching 
computers  to  understand  business. 

The  idea  was  to  assign  standard  names 
to  classes  of  business  data,  specify  standard 
relations  among  those  classes  and  design 
standard  representations  for  those  data  and 
relations.  Once  these  standards  were  coded 
into  programs  and  distributed,  machines 
would  know  which  data  served  inventory 
and  which  served  personnel.  Automation 
would  be  simpler  to  design,  business  inter¬ 
actions  would  turn  over  more  quickly, 
paper  handling  costs  would  be  reduced, 
and  data  entry  errors  could  be  minimized. 
Companies  were  formed  and  by  the  late 
’60s  and  early  ’70s  articles  began  to  appear 
about  the  concept  we  now  know  as  EDI, 
for  electronic  data  interchange.  The  first 
applications  were  in  transportation. 

In  the  ’70s  EDI  was  developed  almost 
entirely  inside  large  companies  as  a  way 
of  making  the  data  and  operations  main¬ 
tained  on  a  company’s  mainframe  mutu¬ 
ally  comprehensible  to  all  departments. 
Many  companies  developed  their  own 
EDI  language,  but  during  the  ’80s  com¬ 


mon  standards  were  hammered  out  in 
several  industries.  EDI  users  were  soon 
eager  to  start  using  these  industrywide 
standards  to  support  buyer-seller  transac¬ 
tions:  purchase  orders,  inventory,  invoices, 
remittances  and  the  like. 

Unfortunately  most  of  these  value 
chains  had  a  mix  of  company  sizes,  and 
the  smaller  companies,  companies  without 
mainframes,  were  nowhere  near  as  ready. 
Even  in  the  ’80s  most  businesses  used 
computers  only  for  payroll.  From  their 
point  of  view  EDI  came  with  serious  extra 
costs,  including  hardware,  software  and 
software  management,  access  to  a  value- 
added  network  (VAN)  and  data  entry 
costs.  “This  is  the  first  application  (since 
the  telephone)  where  you  are  trying  to  put 


technology  in  somewhere  other  than  your 
own  branch  offices,”  CIO  said,  quoting 
an  EDI  marketing  director  in  an  article 
published  in  October  1990.  “It  takes 
patience,  dollars  and  time.” 

Ten  years  later,  according  to  Ken  Voll- 
mer,  a  senior  industry  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
only  300,000  American  businesses  use 
EDI.  However,  Vollmer  expects  this 
enrollment  rate  to  more  than  double  over 
the  next  five  years.  He  argues  that  the 
environment  has  become  more  favorable 
to  small  businesses.  Computers  are 
cheaper,  software  is  easier  to  manage  and 
the  internet  offers  much  lower  connectiv¬ 
ity  costs  compared  with  VANs.  While 
almost  all  EDI  data  was  carried  over 
VANs  in  1997,  the  analyst  expects  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  it  to  be  carried  by 
the  internet  over  the  next  few  years. 

One  change  looming  over  the  EDI  uni¬ 
verse  is  the  imminent  adoption  of  XML 
as  a  standard  way  of  coding  EDI  stan¬ 
dards.  XML  is  an  object  representation 
language  that  is  designed  to  include  a  flex¬ 
ible  and  dynamic  range  of  information 
about  the  objects  it  represents.  This  makes 
it  ideal  as  an  EDI  template.  Kendra  Mar- 
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FREE-AGENT  MANIA 


There  is 

tter  way. 


When  you  absolutely  have  to  have  a  B+B  site  engineered  to  perfection, 
or  you've  been  thinking  about  outsourcing  part  of  your  application 
development  or  maintenance. ..or,  you  simply  need  to  augment 
your  staff—  call  us. 

As  a  SEI-CMM  Level  5  company,  Satyam  is  the  better  way. 

Delivering  tomorrow's  IT  solutions  today 


Call  800.450.7605  or  visit  our  website  at  www.safyam.com 


Satyam 


RELENTLESS  E-HEADACHES 


tin,  who  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Data  Interchange  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  national  EDI/EC  standards 
group  based  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  believes 
that  XML  will  allow  standards  bodies  to 
concentrate  on  business  models  without 
worrying  about  technical  or  syntactical 
details,  which  she  thinks  will  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  to  move  EDI  into  new  sectors  and 
extend  its  range  in  old  ones. 

Martin  believes  that  in  the  near  future 
EDI  will  be  used  to  generate  online  Java 
objects,  such  as  catalogs  or  regulatory 
information.  She  also  sees  the  technology 
shifting  from  supporting  primarily  point- 
to-point,  two-party  transactions,  to  com¬ 
plex,  many-to-many  collaborative  inter¬ 
actions.  In  those  types  of  interactions,  data 
would  flow  from  one  distribution  topol¬ 
ogy  to  another  as  needed,  and  virtual 
organizations  would  form  and  disband  as 
needed — the  Just-In-Time  corporation. 
Finally,  she  expects  EDI  to  help  catalyze 


the  organization  of  a  truly  global  market¬ 
place,  since,  properly  extended,  it  would 
form  the  basis  for  a  universal  language  for 
commercial  interactions  worldwide. 

But  it  might  not  work  out  that  way.  As 
Tim  Cronin,  director  of  business-to-busi- 
ness  integration  for  the  e-commerce  con¬ 
sulting  company  Avicon.com  in  Natick, 
Mass.,  points  out,  EDI  has  always  worked 
best  among  partners  that  need  to  ex¬ 
change  stable  and  well-defined  data  sets. 
“Where  you  have  innovation,  competi¬ 
tion,  rapidly  changing  business  models, 
EDI  is  a  drag,”  he  says,  citing  electronics, 
where  EDI  penetration  is  very  shallow,  as 
an  example.  At  present,  global  business 
seems  to  be  moving  toward  the  end  of  the 
spectrum  that  makes  EDI  less  useful  rather 
than  more.  The  technology  might  still 
fulfill  the  dreams  of  its  enthusiasts,  but 
the  conclusion  of  our  piece  10  years  ago 
still  looks  sensible:  This  is  going  to  take 
patience,  dollars  and  time.  ■ 


PREDICTIONS 

information  appliances 

Internet  Everywhere 

MOVE  OVER  PCs.  By  2002,  Framingham,  Mass.-based  IDC  (a  CIO  sister  company) 
expects  total  shipments  of  information  appliances  to  exceed  consumer  sales  of  personal 
computers  in  the  United  States.  While  consumers  are  expected  to  buy  23.9  million  PCs 
that  year,  sales  of  information  appliances— digital  consumer  electronic  devices  that  offer 
cheap  and  easy  internet  access— will  rise  to  27.3  million.  By  2004,  more  than  89  million 
of  these  appliances  will  be  sold  worldwide,  accounting  for  more  than  $17.8  billion  in 
sales,  a  dramatic  increase  from  the  11  million  appliances  and  $2.4  billion  in  worldwide 
sales  achieved  in  1999. 

What  exactly  is  an  information  appliance?  IDC  includes  gizmos  such  as  NetTV 
devices  (web-enabled  set-top  boxes,  along  with  products  such  as  WebTV),  web  and 
e-mail  terminals,  smart  handheld  devices  and  screen  phones.  NetTV  devices,  gam¬ 
ing  consoles  and  smart  handheld  devices  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  market,  says 
Bryan  Ma,  an  analyst  in  IDC’s  consumer  research  program.  But  Ma  notes  that  these 
estimates  do  not  mean  the  PC  is  dying.  “We  do  see  growth  in  the  area  [of  PC 
sales],”  Ma  says.  “But  the  PC  is  not  going  to  be  the  only  way  to  go  to  the  web  any¬ 
more.”  And  in  many  instances,  consumers  won’t  even  realize  that  they  are  accessing 
the  internet  when  they  use  these  information  appliances  to  shop,  play  games  or 
check  stock  quotes  and  movie  listings.  -Sari  Kalin 
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Content  for  Sale 

For  publishers  who  don’t  just  want 
to  give  their  copyrighted  content 
away,  DigitalOwl.com  can  help  col¬ 
lect  what’s  due  to  them.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  electronic  content  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  called  KineticEdge, 
lets  newspaper,  magazine,  journal, 
book  and  other  publishers  pack¬ 
age,  distribute  and  sell  digital  con¬ 
tent  online— and  do  so  securely. 

The  product  has  four  parts. 

•  Fusion  securely  packages  elec¬ 
tronic  content,  letting  publishers 
determine  pricing,  royalties  and 
usage  rights;  publishers  can  also 
specify  branding  and  metadata. 

•  Wave  manages  content  licensing, 
listing  and  search  access,  and  col¬ 
lects  customer  profile  information 
(for  marketing  purposes). 

•  TitiePool  is  a  repository  for 
content. 

•  Vision  is  client  software  that  lets 
customers  download,  read  and 
manage  the  content  they  buy  on 
several  types  of  devices.  Con¬ 
sulting  services  are  also  available, 
including  conversion  of  content, 
integration  with  existing  systems 
and  customer  support. 

Pricing  starts  at  $50,000, 
including  software,  services  and 
transaction  fees;  pricing  varies 
depending  on  the  type  and  amount 
of  content  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
services  required.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.digitalowl.com 
or  call  407  681-2788. 
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HILL 


KNOWLTON 


ON  INTRAS 


“Hill  &  Knowlton  wanted  an  efficient  way 
to  coordinate  1500  staff  and  clients  worldwide,  introspects 
c-business  technology  gave  it  to  us.  The  result  was  HK.net, 
a  secure  extranet  that  lets  us  create  collaborative  work  envi 
ronments  any  time,  anywhere.  Now,  we  have  single¬ 
point  information  management  for  global  cam¬ 
paigns  and  a  Web  interface  easy  for  anyone  to 


use/ 


Ted  Graham, 

Hill  &  Knowlton’s  Knowledge  Manager 


Nothing  gets  a  business  together 
like  c-business  solutions  from 
Intraspect.  Find  out  all  about  them 
at  our  Web  site.  Or  call  650-943- 
6000  today. 
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UNDER  DEVELOPMENT 

aviation 

Flying  the  Safer  Skies 


A  PAIR  OF  NEW  aviation  technologies 
won’t  guarantee  you  extra  legroom  or 
friendlier  service  on  your  next  flight,  but 
they  may  some  day  help  ensure  that  you 
arrive  in  one  piece. 

At  Texas  A&M  University,  researchers 
are  testing  a  cockpit  computer  that  uses 
humanlike  “fuzzy  logic”  to  determine 
what  a  plane  and  its  pilot  are  doing  and 
how  well  they’re  doing  it.  John  Painter,  a 
semiretired  A&M  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  aerospace  engineering  and 
computer  science,  and  one  of  the  system’s 
developers,  says  the  General  Aviation 
Pilot  Advisor  and  Training  System 
(Gapats)  is  designed  to  alert  pilots  to 
potentially  dangerous  situations.  For 
example,  the  system  flashes  a  warning 
message  if  the  pilot  tries  to  land  without 
first  lowering  the  plane’s  landing  gear. 
Gapats  has  undergone  flight  simulator 
tests  as  well  as  trials  on  a  university  plane. 
The  researchers  are  now  seeking  funding 
that  will  enable  them  to  develop  a  com¬ 
mercial  version.  “The  idea  is  to  give  pilots 
advice  and  information  without  increas¬ 
ing  their  overall  workload,”  says  Painter. 


Meanwhile,  a  new  Synthetic  Vision 
technology  aims  to  help  pilots  navigate 
planes  safely  through  zero-visibility  skies. 
Under  a  NASA  contract  awarded  last 
year,  Lincoln,  Mass. -based  Avidyne  Corp. 
and  Portland,  Ore. -based  AvroTec  are 
developing  a  cockpit  computer  system 
that  will  give  pilots  a  detailed  and  steady 
flow  of  external  visual  information, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  prevail¬ 
ing  weather  conditions.  The  Synthetic 
Vision  system  will  use  weather  radar,  GPS 
technology,  wireless  data  links  and  an 
LCD  screen  to  supply  pilots  with  a 
Microsoft  Flight  Simulator-like  view  of 


the  outside  world,  complete  with  3-D  ren¬ 
derings  of  terrain,  nearby  aircraft  traffic 
and  runways. 

The  arrival  of  faster  computers  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  3-D  graphics 
technology  are  combining  to  make 
Synthetic  Vision  a  potentially  practical 
and  affordable  technology.  Dan  Schwinn, 
Avidyne’s  president  and  CEO,  hopes  the 
system  will  be  adopted  by  the  aviation 
industry  within  the  next  three  years. 
Schwinn  adds  that  the  ultimate  goal  is  to 
make  Synthetic  Vision  a  primary  refer¬ 
ence  tool,  which  would  allow  pilots  to  fly 
a  plane  from  takeoff  to  landing  without 
ever  looking  outside  at  the  real  world. 
“That’s  the  holy  grail,  to  create  a  3-D 
image  that  would  actually  be  projected 
onto  the  window.  It’s  a  long-term  objec¬ 
tive,  but  something  that  we’re  definitely 
moving  toward.”  - John  Edwards 


The  arrivals  of  faster  computers  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  3-D  graphics 
technology  are  combining  to  make 
Synthetic  Vision  a  potentially  practical 
and  affordable  technology. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  BRIAN  RASZKA 


DON’T  BURN 
WHAT  YOU  EARN 


Keep  more  of  your  profits  with  Net- HOPPER’S 
unique  Network  Test  Access  System  (NTAS)™ 


Net-HOPPER  Systems’  NTAS  is  a  unique  and  flexible  architecture  that  enables  network  engineers  to  quickly  and 
easily  troubleshoot  and  maintain  peak  performance  of  their  mission  critical  networks.  Our  customers  prefer  NTAS 
“hands  down”  as  a  more  cost-effective  alternative  to  buying  large  numbers  of  diagnostic  tools, 

and  dedicating  one  to  every  critical  network  segment. 

To  learn  more  about  our  solutions,  please  visit  our  website  at  www.net-hopper.com 


NTAS™:  Network  Test  Access  Systems 

...a  simple  solution  for  a  complicated  problem! 


software 


t$L_ 


net-HOPPER” 

SYSTEMS,  INC. 

Test  Access  at  Lightspeed 

www.net-hoppcr.com 


Net-HOPPER  Systems,  Inc.  330  Research  Court,  Norcross,  CA  30092 


1-800-350-5540 
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Only  the  Names  Have  Been  Changed 


Mission 

Impossible 


BY  ANONYMOUS 


I’M  STANDING  20  feet  above  the  ground  on  a  1-foot-by-l-foot  piece 
of  plywood  attached  to  the  top  of  a  telephone  pole  planted  in 
a  south  Georgia  pine  forest.  It’s  August,  and  I’m  sweating  like 
Bill  Gates  at  a  Janet  Reno  testimonial  dinner  under  this  silly  hel¬ 
met  (like  wearing  it  will  do  me  any  good)  while  a  horsefly  the 
size  of  a  dog  practices  touch-and-gos  on  the  back  of  my  neck. 
Peering  down  while  my  fellow  executives  on  the  blessed  ground 
yell  encouragement,  I’m  expected  to  leap  off  this  little  plat¬ 
form  and  catch  a  trapezelike  bar  suspended  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  me.  If  I  miss,  my  “teammates”  hanging  on  to  the  tether 
rope  will  stop  my  fall  and  lower  me  slowly  and  gently  to  the 
ground.  This  metaphor  for  the  workplace  would  be  accurate 


only  if  the  rope  were  around  my  neck. 

Trying  not  to  look  aggravated  with  a  huge  vein  popping  out  g 

O 

of  my  forehead  is  tough.  I  think  the  involuntary  whimpering  < 
might  also  be  a  giveaway.  I  wouldn’t  have  agreed  to  climb  up  ? 
here  except  that  my  utterly  tiresome  male  ego  took  over  in  the  “ 

Z 

presence  of  the  female  executives.  (Hey,  I’m  not  proud  of  it!)  If  ° 

< 

I  weren’t  hooked  to  this  rope,  I’d  jump  off  this  platform  and  £ 
let  the  HR  genius  who  thought  up  this  nonsense  break  my  fall,  d 
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/  Da  You  Want  To 

Max  Out 


Your  e-Business 

Opportunities? 


Want  to  use  the  Internet  to  connect  branch  offices  and  reduce  communications 
costs?  Groovy.  Want  to  secure  your  corporate  network  and  keep  confidential 
information  confidential?  Right  on.  Want  to  make  sure  your  customers  are  who 
they  say  they  are  and  take  advantage  of  new  ways  to  do  e-business?  Far  out. 

With  Cyiink  you  can  do  all  that  and  more. 
Because  for  more  than  16  years  we've  been 
developing  security  solutions  for  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  respected  companies  in  the  world. 
Solutions  that  are  easy  to  implement  and  easy  to  manage  from  anywhere  on  your 
network  regardless  of  type  or  technology. 

So  don't  let  network  security  keep  you  from  doing  your  e-business  thing. 
Max  out  your  e-business  opportunities.  And  do  what  you  want  to  do.  With  Cyiink. 

(CYLINK 

wi/vw.culink.ci 


Securing  e-business 
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Welcome  to  the  world  of  artificial  team  building  by  crisis 
fabrication.  (Like  we  don’t  have  enough  real  crises  to  go 
around.)  This  fun-packed  weekend  is  billed  by  the  perky  coor¬ 
dinators  in  khaki  shorts  as,  among  other  things,  an  opportunity 
for  us  executives  to  “win  together”  in  an  informal,  noncom¬ 
petitive  environment.  Further,  it’s  supposed  to  help  us  break 
through  the  facades  and  “get  to  know  the  people  behind  the 
titles.”  How’s  that  for  an  intellectual  air  ball?  Fourteen  type 
As,  who  by  hook  or  by  crook  have  made  their  way  to  senior 
management  of  a  Fortune  500  company,  will  suddenly  stop 
being  competitive  and  behave  like  normal  people.  If  compa¬ 
nies  were  serious  about  having  their  executives  drop  their  pre- 


As  often  as  not,  those  exhibiting  the  most 
astonishing  levels  of  incompetence  are  handsomely 
rewarded  while  the  intellectual  assets  of  the 
company  are  being  pushed  out  the  door. 


tensions  and  start  playing  nice,  they’d  have  them  bring  their 
mothers  to  work,  because  most  of  them  wouldn’t  dare  behave 
the  way  they  do  at  work  in  front  of  their  moms. 

If  your  company  is  like  mine,  it  spends  a  fortune  every  year 
on  this  kind  of  nonsense.  It’s  part  of  an  attempt  to  repair  all 
the  damage  we  did  to  the  cultural  fabric  of  our  companies  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  10  or  15  years  of  reengineering/downsizing  (one 
of  the  silliest,  most  pointless  management  fads  since  the  direc¬ 
tive  to  issue  helmets  to  kamikazes).  Before  academics  and  con¬ 
sultants  sprayed  perfume  on  it  and  declared  it  reengineering, 
there  were  already  thousands — perhaps  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands — of  targeted,  internally  driven,  cross-functional  process 
improvement  projects  going  on  in  companies  all  over  the 
world,  successfully  reducing  costs  and  improving  quality  and 
customer  service.  Sure,  they  didn’t  have  complicated  “change 
models,”  legions  of  $400-per-hour  experts  to  explain  the 
change  models  or  downsizing  hit  men  cruising  the  hallways, 
but  they  did  get  results,  and  they  managed  to  do  it  without 
destroying  any  lives  or  the  soul  of  the  company. 

In  an  era  when  corporations  are  unashamed  and  often  hailed 
by  Wall  Street  for  laying  off  thousands  of  employees,  the 
euphemism  “team  member”  can  fall  pretty  flat,  even  with  the 
people  left  standing.  Most  cases  of  massive  layoffs  are  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me  in  that,  as  often  as  not,  those  exhibiting  the  most 
astonishing  levels  of  incompetence  are  handsomely  rewarded 
while  the  intellectual  assets  of  the  company  are  being  pushed 
out  the  door.  Instead  of  applauding  senior  management’s  deci¬ 
sive  cost-cutting  action,  why  aren’t  they  the  first  to  be  fired? 


An  organization’s  need  for  such  layoffs  should  raise  a  red  flag 
the  size  of  my  great  uncle’s  boxer  shorts  that  top  management 
is  either  incompetent  for  hiring  more  people  than  the  com¬ 
pany  needed  or  insane  for  letting  productive,  valuable  work¬ 
ers  go  for  some  short-term  improvement  on  the  expense  line. 
Couldn’t  better  forecasting  of  business  trends  or  normal 
employee  turnover  and  retirements  get  them  where  they 
wanted  to  go? 

And  if  all  these  layoffs  weren’t  penance  enough,  here  I  am 
standing  on  the  top  of  this  pole. 

Tomorrow’s  indoor  activities  include  four  hours  set  aside 
to  write  a  new  mission  statement  for  the  company.  Most  of  the 

mission  statements  I’ve  read,  those 
odes  to  corporate  joy,  aren’t  worth  the 
frame  they  are  mounted  in.  What 
makes  them  so  bad  is  their  inability  to 
state  the  company’s  reason  for  being 
and  clarify  for  their  employees  what 
management  believes  is  really  impor¬ 
tant.  I  sent  a  note  to  our  meeting  coor¬ 
dinator  suggesting  an  easier  (cheaper) 
way  to  do  this.  The  internet  now  has 
websites  featuring  mission  statement  generators  complete  with 
a  standard  offering  of  insufferably  trite  phrases  and  seam¬ 
lessly  interchangeable  verbs  and  adverbs  to  produce  truly 
motivational  gems  without  the  bother  of  lengthy  retreats 
or  expensive  consultants.  My  favorite  generator  can  be  found 
at  www.dilbertzone.com.  Here’s  a  statement  I  produced 
last  night: 

It  is  our  mission  to  assertively  supply  unique  solutions  while 
continuing  to  enthusiastically  administrate  world-class  materi¬ 
als  and  quickly  leverage  others’  value-added  benefits  so  that 
we  may  endeavor  to  competently  integrate  scalable  paradigms 
for  1 00  percent  customer  satisfaction. 

Sadly,  this  is  far  better  than  our  current  mission  statement. 

Now,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  leave  anyone  with  the  impression 
that  I  think  mission  statements,  especially  for  IT  departments, 
are  a  bad  idea.  In  fact,  a  statement  that  is  written  in  English 
without  the  new-age  gobbledygook,  that  is  brutally  accurate 
and  short  enough  for  everyone  to  memorize,  can  actually  be 
pretty  motivational  or,  at  the  very  least,  win  you  some  points 
with  your  folks  for  honesty.  For  instance,  how  about  this  for  an 
IT  department: 

Our  mission  is  to  be  left  alone  to  create  and  run  systems 
that  our  company  can  use  to  beat  the  competition  bloody. 

Terrific,  isn’t  it?  Simple,  upbeat,  true,  with  the  company’s 
best  interests  at  heart,  and  there  isn’t  a  chance  in  hell  I’ll  be 
able  to  make  it  fly  in  tomorrow’s  session. 

I  think  it’s  time  we  held  a  nationwide  search  for  the  best  IT 
department  mission  statement — a  statement  that  features  all 
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Network  Convergence:  As  Much  Art  as  Science. 


Don't  let 
your  voice, 
data,  and 
storage 
networks 
get  left  out 
of  the  picture. 

Tomorrow's 
intelligent  enterprise 
network  is  a  land- 
scape  of  convergence- 
integrated  voice,  data, 
and  storage  network 
traffic.  Common  infra¬ 
structure.  single  point 
management,  dynamic 
bandwidth.  A  real 
masterpiece. 

But  this  portrait  of  the 
future  takes  planning.  With 
people  that  know  networks 
inside  and  out.  Who  offer 
technology  built  upon 
scalability,  availability,  and 
manageability.  And  deliver 
solutions  designed  with  the 
future  reality  of  convergence  in 
mind.  That's  why  Inrange  net¬ 
work  solutions  have  been  at  the 
heart  of  data  centers,  commu¬ 
nications  rooms,  and  carrier 
facilities  worldwide  for  over  30 
years.  Over  2.000  of  them. 

So  to  get  the  right  mix.  make 
the  right  call.  Call  INRANGE  at 
1  -856-234-790  0.  Or  visit 
www.inrange.com  today. 


INRANGE 

Where  Networks  Converge 

Proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  SPX  family  of  High  Value  Companies 
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of  the  aforementioned  virtues  and  can  be  used  by  any  IT 
department  in  any  industry.  Those  wishing  to  participate 
should  send  their  entries  to  the  e-mail  address  or  website  at 
the  end  of  this  column  in,  say,  the  next  30  days. 


It’s  a  strange  team-building  exercise  that  has  me  up 
on  the  pole  alone  and  everybody  else  on  the  ground. 
Nobody’s  going  to  climb  up  here  and  give  me  a  push 
or  a  hand  down.  As  always,  I  leap  on  my  own. 


The  rules,  like  the  statement  itself,  will  be  simple.  Selection 
of  the  best  entry  will  be  by  a  panel  of  judges  consisting  of  me, 
my  therapist  and  the  next  person  to  walk  through  my  door 
to  ask  for  a  favor.  All  decisions  are  final  and  potentially  in 
error.  Mission  statements  containing  world  class,  value 
added  or  paradigm  will  be  immediately  disqualified  without 
consideration. 


The  people  who  submit  the  best  entries  will  get  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  their  mission  statements  (and  bylines)  printed 
in  a  future  issue  of  CIO.  If  for  some  reason  you  wish  to  remain 
anonymous,  I  will  completely  understand. 

A  moist,  hot  wind  moves 
through  the  trees  in  front  of  me, 
and  the  pole  begins  to  sway.  As 
much  as  I  hate  to  admit  it,  this 
exercise  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
instructive  than  I  gave  it  credit  for. 
It’s  a  strange  team-building  exer¬ 
cise  that  has  me  up  on  the  pole 
alone  and  everybody  else  on  the 
ground.  Nobody’s  going  to  climb 
up  here  and  give  me  a  push  or 
a  hand  down.  As  always,  I  leap  on  my  own. 

IT  has  always  been  about  just  that  very  thing.  HT»1 

Got  a  great  mission  statement  for  IT?  Share  it  with  other  readers  at 
comment.cio.com,  or  send  it  to  Anonymous,  who  welcomes  mail  from 
corporate  survivalists  at  confidential@cio.com.  Let  us  know  if  we  may  pub¬ 
lish  it,  along  with  your  name,  title  and  company. 


Coming  in  CIO 

Look  for  These  Articles  in  Future  Issues 


Global  Architecture 

We  will  look  at  the  clash  of  styles  for 
developing  IT  architecture  traditionally 
(emphasizing  risk  management,  stabil¬ 
ity  and  careful  planning)  versus  the  need 
for  speed  and  flexibility  required  by  web 
commerce  initiatives.  How  are  these  two 
opposites  being  reconciled?  Can  they 
coexist  in  a  company? 

Planning  for  the  Worst 

What’s  the  best  way  to  anticipate  weak 
points  in  your  company?  Try  destroy¬ 
ing  it  yourself.  That’s  the  basic  idea 
behind  General  Electric’s  “Destroy  Your 
Business”  approach  to  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  dealing  with  the  threats  to  its 
business  posed  by  the  internet.  See  what 
GE  learned  from  this  experiment  and  if 
it  could  work  for  you. 


Hack  Attack 

If  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  hire  ’em!  This 
story  will  explore  organizations  that  hire 
hackers  to  teach  classes  to  IT  staffers  to 
help  them  safeguard  the  corporate  jew¬ 
els.  Thirty  percent  of  the  attendees  at 
the  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Retreat  said 
they  would  hire  ex-con  Kevin  Mitnick. 
Why? 

After  the  IPO 

We’ve  all  heard  how  grueling  startup  life 
can  be,  but  the  stories  of  instant  wealth 
once  the  company  goes  public  are  often 
enough  to  entice  even  the  reasonably 
sane.  However,  CIOs  need  to  keep  a  few 
things  in  mind.  Here’s  the  story  of  what 
life  is  like  post-IPO  at  three  companies: 
VerticalNet,  Outpost.com  and  Audio- 
Highway.com. 


Public-Sector  Staffing 

Having  trouble  attracting  good  IT  staff 
to  your  company?  So  are  federal  and 
state  agencies.  Learn  ways  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  attract  IT  professionals  to  govern¬ 
ment  service,  and  whether  it’s  working. 
We’ll  talk  to  consultants  who  have 
worked  with  federal  and  state  CIOs  to 
develop  IT  staffing  strategies  and  place¬ 
ment  firms  that  know  what  attracts  IT 
professionals  to  a  particular  job,  public 
or  corporate. 

Financial  Industry 
Profile 

Whether  the  market  is  up  or  down, 
everyone,  it  seems,  is  talking  about  the 
financial  services  industry.  Read  about 
all  the  hot  button  issues,  like  security, 
e-learning,  wireless  technologies,  single 
sign-on  methods,  new  XML  standards 
for  transmission  of  data  over  the  inter¬ 
net  and  the  industrywide  switch  from 
using  fractions  to  using  decimals  to 
quote  stocks. 
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STONEBRIDGE 

TECHNOLOGIES 


“We  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  Web-enabling  our  business.  The  site  is 
great,  Web  hits  are  up,  and  customers  are  learning  more  about  us.  But  are  we 
learning  more  about  them?” 

To  know  your  customers  inside  out,  a  great  Web  site  is  only  a  start.  Stonebridge 
Technologies  consultants  assess  your  e-readiness."  Fully  integrate  front-  and 
back-end  systems.  Streamline  processes.  Deploy  complete  e-business  solutions 
with  Sun  Microsystems  technologies  —  a  compelling  combination  to  get  inside 
your  customers.  And  build  relationships  that  click. 

To  learn  more,  contact  Stonebridge,  a  certified  Sun  reseller,  atwww.sbti.com/e-ready3 
or  call  800-776-9755. 

♦ Sun 


Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas 

©2000  Stonebridge  Technologies,  Inc. 


Opinion 


Sound  Off 

Taking  Sides  on  Critical  Issues 


Should  Spam 
Be  Outlawed? 

BY  MARTHA  HELLER 

SPAM  IS  ANNOYING.  It  crowds  inboxes,  hawks  porno  sites  and  “get 
rich”  schemes,  and,  unlike  the  junk  mail  of  yesteryear,  it  clogs 
networks  and  forces  consumers  to  foot  the  bill  for  download 
time.  Like  all  things  loathsome,  it  should  be  banned.  Or  so  a 
group  of  anti-spam  activists  implies  with  its  latest  assault. 

The  Forum  for  Responsible  and  Ethical  E-mail  (FREE), 
Chooseyourmail.com  (a  for-profit  outfit  that  bills  itself  as  a 
“responsible  marketing  alternative  to  spam”)  and  the  Coali¬ 
tion  Against  Unsolicited  Commercial  E-mail  (GAUGE)  have 
denounced  a  service  that  the  Direct  Marketing  Association 
launched  last  week  and  have  reiterated  their  call  for  legislation 
that  will  put  federal  reins  on  spam. 

The  DMA’s  Electronic  Mail  Preference  Service  (e-MPS  at 
www.e-mps.org )  is  an  “opt-out”  database  where  spam-hating 
consumers  can  register  with  the  understanding  that  responsi¬ 
ble  marketers  (and  all  members  of  the  DMA)  will  clean  their 
lists  of  all  registered  names.  “One  of  our  greatest  fears  is  that 
e-MPS  is  going  to  encourage  the  use  of  spam  among  its  mem¬ 
ber  companies  that  haven’t  yet  considered  it,”  says  John 
Mozena,  cofounder  and  vice  president  of  CAUCE.  “DMA  has 


been  the  source  of  information  on  direct  marketing  for  decades, 
so  its  members  may  say,  ‘If  this  is  the  DMA’s  policy  for  e-mail 
marketing,  it  must  be  right.’” 

Along  with  promoting  spam  among  companies  that  haven’t 
yet  employed  it,  say  anti-spammers,  e-MPS  threatens  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  anti-spam  bills  pending  in  Congress.  “E-MPS  is  just  a 
smoke  screen,”  says  Ian  Oxman,  president  of  Chooseyour- 
mail.com  and  co-organizer  of  a  boycott  against  e-MPS.  “It’s  the 
DMA  saying  ‘don’t  regulate  us;  we’re  doing  it  ourselves.’” 

While  most  anti-spammers  would  admit  that  legislation  is 
a  last  resort,  they  are  pushing  for  it  hard.  Both  CAUCE  and 
FREE  are  behind  legislation  that  would  force  spammers  to 
respect  the  “no  soliciting  here”  policies  posted  by  whole 
domains,  such  as  corporations  and  ISPs.  Because  most  corpo¬ 
rations  and  ISPs  interested  in  keeping  their  networks  clean  and 
their  users  protected  would  in  all  likelihood  post  such  poli- 
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Harder  Problems  Welcome. 


Go  ahead.  Tell  us  your  problems. 

Your  hardest  problems. 

And  we'll  provide  you  with  the  solutions. 
Arcstar,  NTT  Communications' 
global  solution  brand,  has  the  answers  to  all  your 
telecommunications  problems.  WAN,  LAN  construction. 
IP  network  service. 

Network  security.  And  much  more. 

Arcstar  offers  one-stop  end-to-end 
services  using  the  latest  technology  to  provide  | 
solutions  to  your  re 
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Opinion 


Sound  Off 


cies,  spammers  would  be  out  of  business. 

If  anti-spam  legislation  is  approved  by  Congress,  marketers 
will  be  prohibited  from  using  a  potentially  powerful  market¬ 
ing  tool.  But  are  we  throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater? 
Certainly  it  should  be  illegal  to  send  porno  spam  to  minors. 
It’s  hard  to  argue  with  that.  But  should  the  same  rules  apply 
to  reputable  marketers  seeking  an  audience? 

Plain  and  simple:  Should  spam  be  outlawed?  This  thread 
began  Jan.  19, 2000.  Here  are  some  responses  that  Web  Writer 
Martha  Heller  received.  You  can  respond  to  her  by  e-mail  at 
mheller@cio.com  or  via  the  web  at  comment.cio.com. 


What’s  Your  Take  on  Spam? 


Want  to  sound  off  on  this  or  other 
topics?  Join  the  ongoing  debates 
at  comment.cio.com. 

GARBAGE  E-MAIL  SHOULD  COME  WITH  A  PRICE  TAG. 
Rather  than  trying  to  ban  unwanted  e-mail  and  all  the  associ¬ 
ated  legislation  that  would  be  required  to  determine  what  actu¬ 
ally  constitutes  junk  e-mail,  I  would  prefer  to  see  something 
more  along  the  lines  of  a  standard  built  within  the  SMTP  mail 
header.  It  would  be  based  on  that  value  so  you  would  know 
who  the  sender  was,  where  it  originated,  who  the  author  was 
and  how  much  that  company  would  deposit  to  your  cyber¬ 
account  for  taking  your  time  to  read  it.  Then,  you  could  use 
mail  clients  to  filter  commercial  e-mail  based  on  the  parame¬ 
ters  of  your  choice.  If  someone  sent  you  a  commercial  e-mail 
message  and  you  weren’t  going  to  get  paid  to  read  it,  you  could 
just  delete  it  rather  than  waste  your  time. 

Eric  Kimminau 

Webmaster 

SGI 

eric@kimminau.org 

THE  PROBLEM  WITH  ANY  DISCUSSION  CONCERNING 
spam  and  its  legislation  is  that  very  few  people  on  this  continent 
even  understand  legislation  and  the  government’s  constitutional 
role.  I’m  not  a  spam  advocate  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  At  this  rate  I  won’t  be  surprised  if  it  becomes  a  key 
“smoke  and  mirror”  part  of  the  2000  election  platform!  How¬ 
ever,  we  need  to  give  the  power  to  the  local  jurisdiction  and 
support  private  enforcement.  If  a  spam  offender  is  sending 
material  that  violates  obscenity  and  decency  laws  then  it  should 
face  legal  repercussions.  If  a  spam  offender  is  simply  violating 
an  ISP  or  a  business’s  posted  “No  Soliciting”  request,  then  local 


jurisdictions  should  take  the  prescribed  course  of  action.  This 
is  a  matter  of  local  concern,  if  any  concern  at  all. 

Jesse  B.  Crabbe 
System  Analyst 
Trillium  Industries 
jcrabbe@trillium-ind.com 

OUTLAW  SPAM?  THE  ANSWER  DOESN’T  LIE  IN  GOVERNMENT 
intervention,  it  lies  in  us.  Every  time  you  receive  spam,  reply 
to  it.  Reverse  the  trend.  Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  the  ISPs  could 
establish  a  “National  Reply  to  Spam  Month,”  where  every¬ 
one  would  reply  10  times  to  every  piece  of  spam  received? 

My  idea  is  just  as  ludicrous  as  establishing  anti-spam  policy 
at  any  government  level.  It’s  an  overreaction  to  what  at  worst  is 
a  slight  annoyance. 

Chris  Stones 

Director  of  Business  Development 
Information  Architecture  Group 
cstones@inf bar  ch  group .  com 

THE  ONLY  SOLUTION  TO  SPAM  IS  LEGISLATION  THAT  NOT 
only  holds  spammers  responsible  and  prosecutes  them  aggres¬ 
sively,  but  legislation  that  also  holds  responsible  the  ISPs  from 
whose  servers  spam  originates.  One  option  may  be  to  force 
spammers  to  include  a  flag  that  identifies  them  appropriately, 
so  that  filters  could  automatically  block  them,  and  to  treat 
violators  the  same  way  we  treat  perpetrators  of  mail  fraud. 
Spammers  give  all  those  of  us  who  try  to  use  the  internet 
responsibly  a  bad  name. 

Paul  Paetz 

Director ;  e-Business  Strategy 
Netron 
ppaetz@netron.com 

I  THINK  YOU  HIT  THE  PROVERBIAL  NAIL  ON  THE  HEAD 
when  you  stated  that  we  may  be  throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  bathwater.  I  get  as  many  unsolicited  e-mails  as  the  next 
person,  but  some  of  them  are  interesting  enough  for  me  to 
respond  to. 

As  a  marketing  director,  I  can’t  say  that  it  isn’t  a  convenient, 
cost-effective  means  of  communication.  However,  we  have 
been  leery  to  employ  it  because  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
We  are  a  small  firm  and  a  lawsuit  could  sink  us. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  marketplace  should  take  care  of 
itself  without  the  interference  of  the  government.  I  think  we 
need  less  legislation,  not  more. 

Mary  Blankenship 

Marketing  Director 
Jitlia  Solutions 
mblank@jitlia.com 
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Many  companies  are  moving  so  fast  to  get  their  businesses  onto  the  Web,  they’re  not  thinking 

■  v 

about  the  risks -in  using  yesterday’s  technologies.  Chances  are,  they’ll  get  burned.  Enterprise 
Application  Server  takes  care  of  that.  As  a  leader  in  Enterprise  Portal  solutions  for  business, 
Sybase  offers  an  application  server  that  will  ensure  your  global  customers  24x7  operations. 
EAServer’s  versatility  ensures  a  smooth  connection  to  any  application,  whether  you’re  working 
in  Java,  XML  or  HTML.  And  its  proven  mission-critical  dependability  enables  you,  your 
employees,  and  your  customers  to  weather  whatever  tempests  the  marketplace  or  changing 
technology  trends  blow  your  way.  To  find  out  how  Sybase  can  help  you  Rjj 


deploy  rapid  e-Business  solutions  today,  call  1 -800-8SYBASE  or  visit 
www.sybase.com/easerversuccess.  We  promise  you  a  great  connection. 


Sybase 


www.sybase.com 


©2000  Sybase.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Face  Off 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question 


Should  You  Watch 
Them  on  the  Web? 

According  to  a  Vault.com  survey  of  internet  use,  90.3 

percent  of  employees  admit  to  surfing  non-work-related  sites 
at  some  point  during  the  average  workday,  and  83.6  percent 
of  employees  say  they  send  personal  e-mails 
from  their  office  computers.  Managers  should 
be  scrambling  to  scrutinize  server  logs  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  epidemic  of  goofing  off,  right? 

Wrong.  Eighty-two  percent  of  employers 
allow  their  employees  to  spend  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  surfing  the  web  and  sending 
personal  e-mails.  That’s  because  most  employ¬ 
ers  recognize  that  using  the  internet  for  errands 
or  short  personal  breaks  has  become  part  of 
the  fabric  of  normal  human  behavior.  And  as 
employees  spend  more  time  in  the  office,  they  turn  to  the  web 
to  handle  the  details  of  their  personal  and  professional  life. 

Some  employers  think  personal  web  use  has  made  their 
employees  more  efficient.  One  manager  surveyed  prefers  per¬ 
sonal  e-mail  to  phone  calls  because  e-mail  is  much  less  dis¬ 
tracting  to  other  employees. 

There  will  always  be  some  employees  who  will  use  the  web 
to  surf  excessively,  just  as  there  will  always  be  some  employ¬ 
ees  who  take  half-hour  cigarette  breaks  on  a  regular  basis,  or 
conveniently  get  “sick”  every  Friday.  But  the  answer  is  not  to 
monitor  the  web  use  of  employees — a  so-called  solution  that 
breeds  resentment  and  distrust  among  employees,  and  wastes 
time,  money  and  valuable  IT  resources  to  catch  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  truly  abusive  web  surfers. 

Managers  should  do  what  they’ve  always  done:  monitor 
the  productivity  of  employees  and  deal  with  underperformers 
accordingly.  Employers  who  respect  the  personal  time  of  their 
employees  and  trust  them  to  use  the  web  responsibly  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  a  content  and  web-sawy  workforce.  ■ 


The  internet  has  created  new 

opportunities  and  risks  for  compa¬ 
nies,  including  productivity  prob¬ 
lems,  bandwidth  concerns  and 
legal  issues.  Controlling  employee 
internet  usage  protects  both  com¬ 
panies  and  employees. 

If  monitoring  employees  sounds 
invasive,  ask  yourself  this:  Is  it  fair 
to  fire  an  employee  for  visiting  an 
inappropriate  website,  or  is  it  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  company  to  keep  the  misuse  from  happening  in  the 
first  place? 

The  internet  has  given  workers  access  to  new  information  at 
their  desktops.  'litis  recreational  surfing  can  cost  companies  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  lost  productivity.  With  most  employees  hav¬ 
ing  slow  modem  connections  at  home,  more  and  more  workers 
are  using  their  companies’  connections  for  their  leisure  surfing. 

Employees  who  misuse  the  internet  to  access  pornography, 
hate  groups  or  other  controversial  sites  can  land  a  company 
in  hot  water.  Viewed  by  an  offended  coworker,  such  access 
could  bring  lawsuits  upon  a  company.  Nearly  two  out  of  three 
companies  nationwide  have  disciplined  employees,  and  nearly 
one  out  of  three  have  fired  employees  for  internet  misuse  in 
the  workplace,  according  to  a  recent  survey  from  Websense  and 
the  Center  for  Internet  Studies. 

Companies  need  to  have  an  enforceable  internet-usage  pol¬ 
icy  that  clearly  outlines  what  is  acceptable  and  what  isn’t,  and 
they  need  tools  to  enforce  that  policy.  Tools  exist  that  let  com¬ 
panies  customize  internet  monitoring  and  filtering,  allowing 
them  to  set  a  policy  that  protects  the  company  but  still  recog¬ 
nizes  that  non-work-related  internet  usage  might  be  allowable 
in  some  instances.  For  example,  companies  can  set  a  limit  on 
how  many  non-work-related  sites  can  be  visited,  or  specify 
that  shopping  and  banking  sites  can  be  viewed  only  after  hours. 

Most  companies  have  clear  policies  regarding  use  of  the 
phone  and  other  company-owned  materials.  Why  wouldn’t 
companies  choose  to  implement  an  internet-usage  policy  and 
enforce  it  to  curb  abuses  before  they  happen?  ■ 

Which  side  of  the  debate  are  you  on?  Visit  comment.cio.com 
and  make  your  thoughts  known.  Send  column  ideas  to 
faceoff@cio.com. 
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You  know  what  they  say 
about  being  an  e-business: 
it  takes  one  to  know  one. 


We  know  one- because  we  are  one. 
it  started  with  our  direct  approach.  Now  we’re  considered  a 
model  for  how  to  do  business  on  the  Internet.  Everything  from 
being  integrated  with  suppliers  to  e-commerce  to  customer 
support.  The  result?  Business  to  business  at  its  best.  Online. 

Shouldn’t  the  company  that  gives  you  the  tools  you  need  to 
be  an  e-business  be  an  e-business? 

No  wonder  companies  like  Monster.com,  NaviSite  and 
iBEAM  partner  with  Dell.  And  use  Dell  PowerEdge  servers  featur¬ 
ing  Intel® Pentium® III  Xeon™  Processors  to  power  their  business. 

Dell  knows  how  E  works.  Visit  www.dell.com  to  learn 
more  or  call  1-877-How-E-Works. 


d^llOcom 


Pentium®/// 
xeon -"I- 
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Dell  offers  a  complete  line  of  Intel®-  based  systems.  Expand  your  e-business  with  robust  Dell 
PowerEdge®  servers  based  on  the  Intel  Pentium®  III  Xeon"  Processor,  including  the  PowerEdge 
8450  with  up  to  eight  processors  and  expandable  to  32GB  RAM. 


Intel,  me  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks.  and  Pentium  III  Xeon  Is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation,  Dell.  PowerEdge.  and  the  Dell  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation  Dell  E  Com 
and  How  E  Works  are  trademarks  of  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  ©2000  Dell  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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A  Battle  Redux 
IT  Opportunism 


OS  Ware 

Revisited 

BY  WILLIAM  F.  ZACHMANN 

THE  OS  WARS  ARE  BACK!  The  conjunction  of  Windows  2000 
and  Linux  heralds  a  return  to  the  OS  battlefield,  where 
Microsoft  and  IBM  fought  primarily  for  the  desktop  in  the 
early  1990s.  The  OS  war  of  the  early  2000s  will  be  fought  for 
control  of  the  server. 

Windows  trounced  OS/2  in  the  ’90s,  sending  the  latter  scur¬ 
rying  off  to  a  minor  server  niche.  IBM  Chairman  and  CEO 
Louis  V.  Gerstner  abjectly  admitted  defeat,  saying  that  “the  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  desktop”  was  over. 

Most  analysts  assumed  that  meant  the  end  of  the  OS  wars. 
Any  future  challenge  to  the  Microsoft  platform  would  come, 
they  said,  in  some  other  form — internet  browsers,  network  com¬ 
puters,  Java  or  whatever.  Most  analysts  were  wrong,  of  course. 

The  OS  wars  were  not  over,  only  temporarily  suspended. 
Although  IBM  withdrew  in  humiliation  from  the  desktop  bat¬ 
tlefield,  Big  Blue  continued  to  look  for  ways  to  counterattack, 
backing  and  sponsoring  just  about  every  even-remotely  plau¬ 
sible  anti-Microsoft,  anti-Windows  option.  As  the  core  mem¬ 
ber  of  what  I  have  long  called  the  ABM  (anything  but 
Microsoft)  coalition,  IBM  became  the  deep-pocketed,  quiet 


partner  for  all  those  new  technologies  that  were  supposed  to 
make  Windows  irrelevant. 

IBM  buddied  up  with  Sun  Microsystems,  lobbying  intensely 
to  help  move  Java  through  the  international  standards  process 
despite  Sun’s  insistence  on  proprietary  control  of  Java  that  was 
every  bit  as  tight  as  Microsoft’s  control  of  Windows.  IBM 
palled  around  with  Oracle,  trying  to  give  a  boost  to  Larry 
Ellison’s  effort  to  replace  PCs  with  NCs.  IBM  backed  every¬ 
thing  internet  related  that  might  somehow  undermine  Win¬ 
dows.  And,  of  course,  IBM  lobbied  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  to  “do  something”  about  Microsoft,  covertly  funding 
background  legal  research  to  help  build  an  antitrust  case 
against  Bill  Gates  &  Co. 

IBM  and  friends  did  manage  to  get  the  DOJ  to  hit  Microsoft 
with  an  antitrust  lawsuit  but  basically  got  nowhere  with  the 
rest  of  it.  The  spectacular  success  of  the  internet  did  not  at  all 
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knowledge. 


ONLINE  EDUCATION 


Today,  providing  professional  online  learning  takes  more  than  a 
Web  site.  It  takes  sound  instructional  design,  relevant  and  engaging  courses,  and  a  choice  of  learning  methods. 
It  takes  Element  K.  With  over  400  IT  and  business  courses  designed  exclusively  for  the  Web,  Element  K  offers 
instructor-led  courses,  self-paced  tutorials,  a  comprehensive  reference  library  and  dynamic  interaction  with  experts 


and  peers.  Element  K  hosts  a  rich  learning  environment  integrated  with  a  powerful  learning  management  system. 


Unlock  the  power  of  knowledge.  Experience  www.elementk.com 


Formerly  ZDU.com 


©  2000  Element  K  LLC.  All  rights  reserved. 
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have  the  claimed  effect  of  making  Windows  irrelevant.  On  the 
contrary,  it  increased  demand  for  PCs  and  strengthened 
Microsoft’s  hold  on  desktop  operating  systems. 

The  internet  browser  turned  out  to  be  just  one  more  PC 
application,  not  the  Windows-killer  platform  analysts  touted 


it  to  be.  The  NC  proved  to  be  nearly  a  total  dud  and  no  threat 
to  any  but  those  who  bet  their  careers  on  it.  Java  revealed  itself 
to  be  little  more  than  a  nice  programming  language  limited 
by  relatively  poor  performance  and  Sun’s  insistence  on  propri¬ 
etary  control. 

Meanwhile,  Windows  slowly  gained  ground  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  up  on  servers  with  Windows  NT,  steadily  advancing  on 
IBM’s  core  turf:  industrial-strength  servers.  While  still  under¬ 
estimated  by  most  analysts,  NT  is  proving  to  be  a  viable  plat¬ 


form  for  serious  applications  in  thousands  of  organizations. 

Windows  2000  brings  another  major  advance  by  Microsoft 
straight  into  the  heart  of  IBM’s  core  enterprise  server  business. 
It  further  raises  the  level  at  which  Intel-based  servers  running 
Windows  can  offer  low-cost  alternatives  to  IBM’s  traditional 
S/390  and  AS/400  systems. 

Having  failed  to  stop  Microsoft  at  the  desk¬ 
top,  and  having  failed  again  to  find  some  inter¬ 
net-related  anti-Microsoft  champion,  IBM  and 
friends  are  now  on  the  brink  of  a  battle  for  their 
very  survival.  Over  the  next  few  years,  as  Wintel 
servers  mature  into  serious  rivals  that  can  offer 
equal  or  greater  capabilities  at  lower  cost,  tra¬ 
ditional  proprietary  or  semiproprietary  server  systems  like 
IBM’s  and  Sun’s  will  be  increasingly  on  the  defensive. 

This  is  where  Linux  comes  in  and  where  the  OS  wars  resur¬ 
face,  Ironically,  after  the  failure  of  all  the  internet-related  plat¬ 
form  alternatives,  Microsoft’s  foes  are  right  back  where  they 
started,  trying  to  oppose  Windows  directly  with  another  oper¬ 
ating  system  for  Intel  platforms.  More  ironically,  the  latest  and 
perhaps  last  anti-Microsoft  champion  to  which  IBM  and 
friends  have  turned  to  save  them  from  Windows  is  none  other 


Over  the  next  few  years,  traditional  proprietary 
or  semiproprietary  server  systems  like  IBM’s 
and  Sun’s  will  be  increasingly  on  the  defensive. 


than  Linux,  Linus  Torvalds’  open-source  version  of  Unix  that 
he  developed  in  1991. 

IBM  executive  Sam  Palmisano,  who,  according  to  The  Wall 
Street  Journal ,  is  widely  identified  by  analysts  and  other 
observers  as  the  likely  heir  to  Gerstner,  early  this  year  appointed 
Irving  Wladawsky-Berger  as  vice  president  of  technology  and 
strategy  to  spearhead  IBM’s  efforts  to  make  Linux  a  serious 
rival  to  Windows.  As  he  did  so,  he  told  the  Journal :  “This  is  the 
first  step  in  our  vision  to  revitalize  IBM’s  server  business.” 

The  greatest  irony  of  all  is  that  to  the  extent  that  Linux  may 
succeed  as  an  anti-Windows  alternative,  it  is  far  more  likely 
to  accelerate,  rather  than  retard,  the  pace  at  which  powerful 
Intel-architecture  servers  undermine  the  remaining  demand 
for  IBM’s  (and  others’)  proprietary  and  semiproprietary  enter¬ 
prise  servers.  If  Palmisano  and  Gerstner  really  believe  that  pro¬ 
moting  Linux  can  help  revitalize  IBM’s  server  business,  then 
IBM  is  surely  doomed.  For  Intel-architecture,  servers  running 
Linux  are  potentially  an  even  greater  threat  to  IBM’s  server 
business  than  those  running  Windows  2000.  HE! 


William  F.  Zachmann  is  president  of  Canopus  Research,  a  market 
research  firm  in  Duxbury,  Mass. 


What’s  Wrong 

with  IT? 


BY  GUS  STRASSBURGER 

IT  IS  HARD  TO  IMAGINE  a  more  maligned  professional 
than  the  IT  executive.  It  seems  that  year  after  year,  business  and 
trade  publications  are  filled  with  articles  about  IT  failures, 
how  to  improve  the  IT  contributions,  how  IT  can  better  serve 
the  company,  how  to  create  the  perfect  IT  organization  and 
so  on  and  so  forth. 

Maybe  it’s  because  IS  is  still  a  relatively  young  profession, 
or  maybe  it’s  because  CEOs  still  don’t  understand  fully  the 
best  way  to  use  IT.  In  my  many  and  varied  years  as  an  IT  exec¬ 
utive,  I  have  seen  and  been  involved  in  both  good  and  bad 
experiences  with  technology.  So  I’ve  had  to  learn  some  things 
the  hard  way,  and  I’ve  seen  that  there  are  some  techniques, 
approaches  and  philosophies  that  work  better  than  others. 


As  your  company  expands,  so  must  your  ability  to  communicate 
with  your  customers.  It’s  best  if  you  pick  a  provider  who  will  stay 
with  you  as  you  grow  —  not  only  one  with  ample  bandwidth 
today,  but  one  who  will  design  a  solution  for  your  specific 
applications  and  help  you  plan  ahead.  Better  yet,  find  one  who 
will  monitor  your  network  use  and  alert  you  when  they  see 
evidence  of  a  growth  spurt. 

Electric  Lightwave  works  that  way.  Our  fiber-based  network 
is  engineered  to  scale  with  market  demand. The  network  and 
our  progressive  suite  of  products  are  designed  to  be  a  step 
ahead  of  our  customers’  growth  plans  -  letting  you  migrate 
seamlessly  from  frame  relay  to  ATM,  or  from  a  single-office 
business  to  a  national  enterprise. 

Here’s  how  we  see  it:The  way  you  cultivate  the  information 
on  your  network  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  your  company’s 
success.  If  you’d  like  to  talk  to  a  provider  who  will  give  you 
room  to  flourish,  call  1-800-9-TRY-ELI.  Or  visit 
www.eli.net  today. 


Let  it  grow, 


Opinion 


Re: 


I’ve  concluded  that  our  profession  can  benefit  from  a  Top  10 
list  of  the  key  success  factors  for  IT  executives. 

10.  Job  title/ reporting  relationship:  We’ve  gone  through  data 
processing  manager,  MIS  director,  VP  of  IS,  VP  of  IT  and  CIO. 
Now  we  hear  about  CTO  (chief  technology  officer),  CKO 
(chief  knowledge  officer),  CWO  (chief  wisdom  officer)  and 


CCO  (chief  change  officer).  Who  knows  what’s  next — maybe 
EIEIO  (executive  internet,  extranet,  intranet  officer)?  Don’t  let 
your  job  title  become  a  distraction — it’s  what  you  do  that  mat¬ 
ters.  To  impact  and  support  the  business  goals,  it’s  necessary 
to  report  to  the  CEO.  If  this  is  not  immediately  possible,  do 
everything  necessary  to  have  regular  contact  and  influence  with 
the  CEO  and  other  senior  managers. 

9.  Communications:  Avoid  jargon,  “guruisms,”  silver  bullets 
and  fads.  Deal  in  business  terms  and  issues. 

8.  IT  architecture/infrastructure:  Create  and  maintain  a  solid 
backbone  that  promotes  reliability,  accessibility,  security  and 
ease  of  use.  Follow  FISS  (flexible,  integrated,  simple  and  stan¬ 
dard)  guidelines.  Use  “technology  tough  love”  to  avoid  tech¬ 
nology  that  has  more  glitter  than  business  value.  Outsource 
what  makes  sense. 

7.  IT  strategy:  Incorporate  IT  value-adding  activities  to  busi¬ 
ness  strategy,  and  seek  ways  to  have  an  integrated  process  to  do 
this  continually.  Incorporate  the  needs  of  customers  and  stock¬ 
holders,  and  ensure  that  key  IT  staff  members  are  involved 
and  in  tune  with  each  of  the  business  units  so  that  ideas  are 
related  to  true  opportunities. 

6.  IT  staff:  Your  crown  jewels!  Proper  care  and  feeding  of  the 
staff  is  important.  (Yes,  feeding — a  few  doughnuts  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  ice  cream  in  the  afternoon  will  do  wonders  for  morale 
and  productivity!)  Create  IT  staff  motivation,  retention,  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  career-planning  guidelines.  Maintain  a  personal 
touch  and  lead  by  example.  Seek  and  accept  staff  ideas  and 
input.  Develop  core  competencies  based  on  business  needs,  and 
develop  individual  career  plans  consistent  with  these  needs 
and  personal  desires  and  abilities. 


5.  Perfection  and  timeliness:  Perfection  should  be  the  goal  for 
your  data;  strive  to  design  and  maintain  it  as  accurately  and 
accessibly  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  projects  themselves 
need  to  be  timely.  Avoid  the  90-percent-complete  syndrome. 
Use  project  management  techniques  with  regular  review  and 
reporting,  and  make  sure  that  projects  are  phased  in,  with 
deliverables  at  least  every  six  months. 

4.  Focus  and  quality:  You  can’t  do  it  all, 
and  it  is  better  to  do  a  few  things  right  that 
really  make  an  impact  on  the  business.  Get 
executive  managers  to  set  priorities  based 
on  their  business  needs.  Avoid  unchecked 
use  of  IT  resources  on  supporting  current 
systems.  Never,  ever  give  in  to  implement¬ 
ing  new  applications  before  they  are  ready. 

3.  Think  like  an  owner,  act  like  a  consultant:  Become  an 
advocate  for  using  technology  only  when  there  is  measurable 
benefit  to  the  organization.  Create  an  awareness  of  technol¬ 
ogy’s  costs  throughout  the  IT  organization.  Develop  docu¬ 
mentation  to  support  your  ideas  and  recommendations  that 
shows  rational  thought,  consideration  of  alternatives  and 
risks.  Give  credit  where  it’s  due.  Publicize  successes  and  learn 
from  mistakes. 

2.  Alignment:  This  will  not  go  away  until  we  get  it  and  do 
it  right.  Building  the  proper  relationships  with  mutual  trust 

and  credibility  of  IT  _ 

takes  constant  atten-  ~ 

tion  and  emphasis. 

Adding  business  value 
is  what  it  is  all  about- — 
make  sure  that  there  is 
IT  support  for  all  im¬ 
portant  business  initiatives  and  that  input  on  innovative  and 
proven  ways  to  use  technology  is  provided  constantly  to  the 
business  units. 

1.  Carpe  diem:  Create  opportunities  through  personal  lead¬ 
ership.  Focusing  on  the  external  customer  and  e-business  is  a 
logical  place  to  start. 

There  is  no  organization  today  that  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  leverage  technology  for  business  advantage.  In  that  regard 
IT  detractors  may  be  right,  and  this  very  fact  becomes  the 
starting  point  for  success.  Take  advantage  and  make  a 
difference!  QE1 


Following  a  10-year  post  as  CIO  at  Fortis  Family  in  Atlanta,  Gus  Strass- 
burger  is  currently  an  independent  IT  management  consultant. 


Create  opportunities  through  personal 
leadership.  Focusing  on  the  external  customer 
and  e-business  is  a  logical  place  to  start. 


Do  you  have  an  opinion  you 
would  like  to  express?  Let 
Senior  Editor  Megan  Santosus 
know  at  santosus@cio.com. 
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Understaffed. 


42  sites  to  upgrade. 


Overloaded. 


Let’s  face  it  -  sometimes 


CIOs  and  IT  managers  need 


help.  COMSYS  can  augment 


your  staff  for  any  size 


project,  or  provide  complete 


project  management  for 


special  initiatives.  And  with 


more  than  30  offices  nation¬ 


wide,  we  have  the  skilled 


people  you  need,  where 


and  when  you  need  them. 


For  help  with  everything 


from  legacy  systems  to 


e-commerce,  call  COMSYS 


at  877-6COMSYS,  or  visit 


www.comsys.com.  See  why 


129  of  the  Fortune  500 


companies  have  already 


made  the  call. 


COMSYS 

We  put  information  technology  to  work. 
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From  the  Publisher 
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Innovate  or 
Separate 

ON  MAY  24,  JUDGE  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson  begins  the  remedy 
phase  of  the  Microsoft  v.  Department  of  Justice  case.  How 
this  part  of  the  infamous  trial  concludes  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  CIOs. 

This  case  boils  down  to  two  opposing  positions:  Microsoft’s 
claim  that  it  has  the  right  to  innovate,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice’s  point  of  view  that  the  Windows  operating  system  con 
stitutes  a  monopoly  that  needs  to  be  carefully  watched — a 
monopoly  that  bundles  products  into  Windows  to  harm  com¬ 
petitors  and  consumers,  though  the  nearly  2-year-old  case  has 
come  up  dramatically  short  on  parading  consumer  victims  into 
the  courtroom. 

Does  Microsoft  have  a  corporate  legacy  as  an  innovator?  If 
so,  what  is  the  most  prominent  technology  product  the  com¬ 
pany  has  truly  innovated? 

Microsoft  first  hit  it  big  in  the  early  ’80s  by  licensing  MS- 
DOS  to  IBM  for  its  personal  computer  products.  But  MS-DOS 
was  in  reality  a  quick-and-dirty  DOS  built  by  another  Seattle- 
based  software  company.  Not  Microsoft. 

What  about  Windows?  Surely  Microsoft  was  an  innovator 
there?  Afraid  not.  Computer  scientists  like  Douglas  Englebart 
back  in  the  late  1960s  invented  the  idea  of  partitioning  com¬ 
puter  screens  into  windows.  Xerox’s  Palo  Alto  Research  Center 
further  developed  the  windowing  idea  in  the  ’70s,  and  then 
Steve  Jobs  and  Bill  Gates  brought  the  concept  to  the  masses 
with  the  Macintosh  and  Windows  operating  systems  in  the  mid 
to  late  1980s. 


So  what  is  Microsoft’s  historical  claim  to  innovation?  Prob¬ 
ably  Windows  NT/Windows  2000,  though  some  claim  that 
early  versions  of  WinNT  had  huge  chunks  of  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  VMS  operating  system  embedded  in  it. 

At  the  crux  of  the  antitrust  case  is  Microsoft’s  Internet 
Explorer  browser.  Did  Microsoft  invent  Internet  Explorer? 
No,  it  didn’t.  Explorer’s  heritage  is  licensed  software  code  from 
Naperville,  Ill.-based  Spyglass. 

So,  what  has  Microsoft  truly  innovated?  A  perusal  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office’s  website  shows  the  PTO  has 
assigned  over  700  patents  to  Microsoft  since  1995,  but  most 
of  those  awarded  are  for  arcane  devices  and  software  code. 

Which  leads  to  my  remedy  for  Judge  Jackson.  March  into 
the  courtroom  May  24  and  say  to  Microsoft,  “I  believe  every 
company  has  the  right  to  innovate.  And  going  forward  if 
Microsoft  truly  innovates  (a.k.a.  invents)  a  product,  then  you 
are  free  to  bundle  that  product  into  Windows  software  code 
immediately,  if  you  so  wish.  However,  if  you  use  your  $18  bil¬ 
lion  cash  hoard  to  license  or  acquire  a  piece  of  technology, 
while  you  are  free  to  sell  that  product  immediately  as  a  separate 
offering,  you  must  wait  24  months  before  bundling  it  into  the 
Windows  operating  system.” 

Simple.  Clean.  It  gives  Microsoft  an  incentive  to  innovate. 
And  puts  to  rest  forever  its  B-to-B  strategy  of  “buying  to  bun¬ 
dle,”  a  strategy  many  feel  should  not  be  in  Microsoft’s  future. 

What  do  you  think?  Should  Judge  Jackson  follow  this 
advice?  Drop  me  an  e-mail  at  gbeacb@cio.com. 
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Doesn't  sound  like  the  PC  EXPO  of  lastyear,  does  it?  Well,  it's 
not.  It's  a  new  event  that's  as  fast  as  the  pace  of  today's 
economy.  And  if  you  sit  still  for  too  long,  you'll  be  missing  out 
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and  IT  executives.  It's  all  coming  to  PC  EXPO  this  year  and  in  the  years  to  come.  And  if  you're  ready  for 
an  event  that  can  offer  strategies,  solutions — and  more  than  a  few  surprises — you'll  be  coming,  too. 
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Act  fast  and  register  early.  Go  to  www.pcexpo.com  to  get  on  board — and  get  the  lowdown  on  all  of  the 
new  developments  you  can  expect  to  see,  hear  and  do  at  PC  EXPO  this  year. 


REGISTER  TODAY  AT:  www.pcexpo.com 


©  2000  CMP  Media  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  PC  EXPO  is  a  trademark  of  CMP  Media  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


IT  for  Business 


Board  of  Influence 


There  isn’t  a  single  CIO  on  the  editorial  staff  of  CIO,  and  we  don’t  employ  any  high- 
priced  IT  or  business  consultants.  Nearly  all  of  the  ideas  and  articles  we  develop  come 
from  knowing  and  interacting  with  our  readers.  Our  mission  is  to  get  inside  their  heads  to 
learn  what  they  need  to  know.  Some  of  these  readers  have  let  us  spend  a  lot  of  time  in 
their  heads  by  agreeing  to  serve  on  our  Editorial  Advisory  Board.  We  thank  them  for  their 
generosity  and  insight  into  their  IT  worlds.  -The  Editors 
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Reporter  Dispatch 

The  New  Values  System 

What  if  they’re  a  bunch  of  uptight,  privileged  snobs 
with  their  hotshot  Nokias  and  Bill  Gates-business- 
casual  khakis?  This  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I 
set  up  my  interviews  with  MBA  students  for  my 
story  on  the  class  of  2001  at  MIT’s  renowned 
Sloan  School  of  Management  (see  Page  202). 

Hardly  college  “kids,”  these  students  had 
already  spent  several  years  in  the  business  world, 
schmoozing  and  networking.  What’s  more,  these 
students  made  enough  money  during  their  professional  stints 
to  cover  the  $56,400  tab  to  attend  Sloan  for  two  years — not 
to  mention  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Boston. 

But  each  student  I  met  proved  to  be  the  diametric  opposite 
of  the  stuffed-shirt  stereotype  I’d  imagined.  These  down-to- 
earth,  gregarious  individuals  taught  me  more  about  the 
business  world  than  I  had  learned  in  my  22  months  at  CIO. 


More  important,  they  taught  me  lessons  about  life. 

In  the  stately  lobby  of  the  Sloan  building,  between  swigs  of 
coffee  from  a  20-ounce  cup,  31-year-old  Sandeep  Swadia 
discussed  his  view  of  the  internet  era  of  business.  But  this  was 
not  another  monologue  on  stock  options  and  instant  wealth; 
Swadia  talked  about  integrity.  Born  in  Bombay,  India,  he 
explained  the  concept  of  integrity  in  the  terms  of  the 
Vedas — ancient  Hindu  poems — as  “what  you  do  when 
you’re  alone.”  Integrity,  according  to  Swadia ’s  interpretation, 
means  that  you  are  the  same  person  to  everyone  you  encounter 
as  you  are  when  you  are  by  yourself.  He  believes  integrity  is  a 
core  value  that  all  businesses  and  leaders  need  to  embrace  in 
order  to  build  trust  with  customers,  partners  and  employees. 

“If  you  want  to  transform  the  world,”  he  says,  “you  have  to 
have  these  core  values.  You  can’t  shop  for  them.” 

When  it  comes  to  IT,  value  is  an  important  word  in  a 
CIO’s  lexicon.  But  CIOs  can  learn  from  Swadia  and  his  peers, 
as  I  did,  that  the  plural  form  of  that  word,  which  has  a 
slightly  different  meaning,  is  just  as  important  in  business  as  it 
is  in  life.  -Meridith  Levinson,  Staff  Writer 
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"The  Inside  Secrets  of  e-Business  Leaders” 


A  webcast  presentation  for  leaders,  by  leaders. 


On  The  Program' 

Josh  Levine, 

CIO 

E*TRADE 


May  18,  2000  11  a.m.  (PDT)  2  p.m.  (EDT). 
Available  everywhere.  LeaderslOnline  presents  a  free, 


Jeff  Ledger,  first-class,  first  of  a  series  presentation 

Retail  Business  Unit  CIO 

E*TRADE  on  leadership  in  the  most  mercurial 


Amy  Shaw, 

Sr.  Manager, 

Equity  Services  Products 
E*TRADE 


business  environment  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
LeaderslOnline  is  for  leaders  with  career  ambitions  like  yours. 


Jeff  Schulman, 

GVP  eBusiness  Intelligence, 
Gartner  Group 


Join  us  to  hear,  share,  and  generate  new  ideas. 

Join  us  because  you’re  one  of  us. 


Dr.  Lauren  Doliva,  Register  today: 

Co-Leader  of 

Global  eBusiness  Practice  http://www.itworld.com/itwebcast/leaders 

Heidrick  fit  Struggles,  Int. 


'Speakers  may  chanye  due  to  unforseen  circumstances. 


com 


ETWORK 


I 


Leaders#niine 

elCruiting  Quality  from  Heidrick  &  Struggles 


A  presentation  by  ITworld.com 


www.leadersonline.com 


Time  Piece 


Ticker 

SILENTLY,  it  streams  across  our  desktops, 
but  its  onomatopoetic  name  still  applies:  the 
ticker,  capitalism’s  seismograph,  recording 
the  tremblers  of  money  shaping  and  reshap¬ 
ing  the  economic  landscape. 

Before  the  ticker,  the  secret  life  of  cash 
was  known  only  to  the  J.P.  Morgans  of  the 
world,  and  that  knowledge  allowed  them  to 
build  empires  that  astounded  the  Gilded 
Age.  Then  the  ticker  came  along,  wantonly 
spilling  their  secrets  to  anyone  who  could 
get  through  the  doors  of  a  brokerage. 

The  first  stock  ticker,  essentially  a 


telegraphic  printer,  was  invented  in  1867  by 
Edward  A.  Calahan,  but  it  was  perfected 
and  given  its  transcendent  form — a  seduc¬ 
tively  revealing  glass  dome  atop  a  sturdy 
wooden  pedestal — in  1869  by  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Thomas  Edison.  Leveraging  the 
telegraph  lines  laid  along  the  transcontinen¬ 
tal  railroad,  the  Edison  Universal  Stock 
Ticker  connected  the  farthest  outposts  of  the 


nation  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
spreading  the  gospel  of  the  free  market. 

Today,  facilitated  by  the  internet,  watch¬ 
ing  the  ticker  has  become  a  national 
pastime  and  so  central  to  our  culture  that 
we  use  its  name  to  refer  to  another 
machine  that  tracks  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  market.  And  how  is  the  ole  ticker, 
anyway?  QE1 
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They’re  saying  now  you  can  compete  at 

That’s  how  the  world’s  most  aggressive  companies  describe  the  power  advantage  of  Digital  Independence  .”  The  lightning-fast 
ciTR!x  agility  to  deliver  any  application  to  any  device  over  any  connection.  Wireless  to  Web.  All  powered  by  application  server 


El  software  and  services  from  Citrix.  The  digital  economy  fuel  for  top  ASPs  and  over  80  percent  of  the  Fortune  500? 


independence--  See  why  they’re  winning  at  WWW.citrix.com/speecl  or  888.564.7631. 


Now  everything  computes. 


©  2000  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Citrix,*  Now  everything  computes."  and  Digital  Independence^  including  all  related  logos,  are  the  trademarks,  service  marks  and/or  registered  trademarks  and  service  marks  of  C.itrix 
Systems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Fortune  500*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Time,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


When  H  Conies  To  Security: 

Only  eTrust  Can 

Protect  Vbu  Like  This. 


Security  is  the  number  one  concern  of  every  IT 
professional.  The  good  news  is  that  there’s  a 
proven  solution  you  can  trust. 

Without  Bullet-Proof  Security,  Successful 
eBusiness  Is  Impossible 

The  only  thing  bigger  than  the  opportunity  that 
comes  with  putting  your  business  on  the  Web  is 
all  the  risk  that  goes  with  it. 

Undetected  attacks  can  strike  at  any  time, 
from  anywhere,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Most  sites 
can’t  even  track  every  attempt.  And  new  threats 
are  developed  every  day,  all  over  the  world. 

Without  the  right  protection,  eCompanies  risk 
losing  everything:  data,  customers,  revenue, 
and  more. 

A  Simple  Solution  To  Your  Most 
Complicated  Challenge 

Online  business  through  eCommerce,  corporate 
intranets,  partner-to-partner  transactions  on 
extranets  and  websites,  all  need  to  be  secured. 
Protecting  the  integrity  and  availability  of  intranet 
information  is  critical  to  all  organizations. 


Unfortunately,  in  the  race  to  become 
Web-enabled,  security  has  taken  a  back  seat. 

IT  managers  often  give  themselves  a  false  sense 
of  security  with  a  standalone  or  partial  security 
solution.  They  forget  that  eCompanies  need  an 
integrated  and  comprehensive  security  solution 
that  provides  best-of-breed  functionality. 

eTTOst  Enables  eBusiness 

eTrust™  provides  all  the  security  solutions  an 
eBusiness  needs: 

COMPREHENSIVE  —  From  the  browser  to  the 
mainframe,  ensuring  complete  security  in  today's 
highly  complex  environments. 

BEST-OF-BREED  —  eTrust  solutions  offer 
best-of-breed  functionality  across  the  board. 
INTEGRATED  — All  eTrust  solutions  are 
designed  and  built  to  work  together  seamlessly. 
EASY  —  eTrust  solutions  are  easy  to  use, 
deploy,  and  administer,  ensuring  any  environment 
is  secured  quickly  and  correctly. 
MISSION-CRITICAL  —  eTrust  solutions  offer  the 
scalability,  depth, 
and  robustness 
fast-growing  and 
successful 
eBusinesses  need. 

emisf  Is  Open 
And  Extensible 

eTrust  allows  you 
to  leverage  exist¬ 
ing  investments  in 
security  solutions 
—  you  will  never 
have  to  start  over 
or  convert  anything. 


And  eTrust  can  be  implemented  one  function  at  a 
time  or  all  at  once  —  it's  your  choice. 

And  since  eTrust  is  built  on  the  Unicenter 
TNG®  Framework™  it  lets  you  snap-in  other 
eBusiness  management  solutions  as  you  grow 
and  your  needs  change.  eTrust  is  built  on  a  stan- 
dards-based,  open  infrastructure,  so  it’s  always 
easy  to  plug  in  any  other  standards-compliant 
products  or  solutions. 


eTrust  Is  Trustworthy 

eTrust  is  not  only  backed  by  the  world’s  leading 
security  software  company,*  it  is  also  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  complete  set  of  outcome-based 
service  offerings.  CA  Services™  stands  ready 
to  make  sure  your  implementation  is  fast  and 
trouble-free. 

If  your  company  is  making  the  difficult  transition 
to  an  eBusiness,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  find 
out  more  about  the  security  solution  more 
eBusinesses  trust. 

For  more  information, 
call  1-800-377-5327,  or  visit 

www.ca.cnn/solullons/enlerprjse/elnisl/ 


eTrust  Security 
Suite 

•  Access  Control 

•  Administration 

•  Single  Sign-On 

•  Firewall 

•  Content  Inspection 

•  Intrusion  Detection 

•  Policy  Compliance 

•  Audit 

•  Virtual  Private  Network 

•  Encryption 

•  Directory 

•  OCSPro 

•  Anti-Virus 


OMPUTER® 
ASSOCIATES 

Software  superior  by  design. 


eTrust 

Backed  By  The  #1  Security  Software  Company 

Assess  Manage  Protect  Detect  Enable 
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